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~ From the Retrospective Review. 
s MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY. 
25 Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister of Henry 

the Great; with the Trial of Francis Ravaillac, for the 

Murder of Henry the Great. 1649. 
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x Ir we expect those solemn inquiries connected with 
i his future existence, there is no subject of research or 
30 consideration so interesting and important to man as 
35 that of history. It is the golden chain by which we 
8 fathom the depths of time, and obtain the lessons of 
9 experience—every link, however remote, is full of 
9 vitality—the errors and sufferings, the melancholy 
5 degradations, and the glorious capabilities of our na- 
7 ture, pass in procession before us; and we feel a con- 
1 scious relationship to every performer in the great 
3 drama of human life, of which we cannot be seusibie 
5 in any other branch of philosophic pursuit, or scien- 
r tific examination. 
) To the historian we are indebted not only for dis- 
tant records and insulated facts, but that development 






of the progress of existence, which renders recollec- 
tions of the past a code of instruction for the future ; 
through every gradation of intellect, every impulse of 
passion, and peculiarity of situation, he traces the 
slowly-forming organizations of civilized legislature, 
the duties of social life, and the virtues which belong 
to its complicated and extended claims. Philanthro- 
Py, patriotism, the love of liberty, the approbation 
of order, the energies of valour, the attachments of 
loyalty, the affections of humanity, spring successively 
in the bosom, as we peruse the page which unites us 
in the trials, conduct, and feelings of our departed 
brethren ; and even when, sickened with the review 
of crime and suffering, we turn from the scene, yet 
we are rendered rather humble than misanthropic, 
from the contemplation of errors seen through the 
ameliorating vista of intervening years; and we glad- 
ly press forward to meet some brilliant emanation of 
a better nature, some gloriously redeeming character 
or circumstance, which restores us to the sweetest 
perceptions aad the loftiest emotions of our nature. 
Next to the author who devotes genius and learn- 
ing to the wearisome occupation of historic research, 
and the laborious task of pursuing truth through the 
labyrinths which time, language, and custom, have 
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interwoven around her; we apprehend one of the 
greatest benefits a public character can bestow upon 
his countrymen (and we may say upon his species,) 
is transmitting to posterity a well-digested detail of 
those scenes which he has witnessed, and those trans- 
actions in which he has borne a part. We find all 
nations are agreed in holding such memoirs in espe- 
cial estimation, and the labours of Thucydides and 
Lord Clarendon are alike standard works, that pass 
on from age to age, uninjured by the oblivious hand 
of time, as things which, appertaining to man’s na- 
ture, adhere to him in despite of the mutabilities which 
affect his situation. Thus the work before us will go 
down to posterity, valued alike by the historian, bio- 
grapher, and financier, and held in high respect by 
the general reader, for the accuracy and simplicity of 
its details, the importance and variety of its facts, 
and, above all, the honesty and unvarnished integrity 
by which it is dictated, on which the mind reposes 
with an unquestioning security. 

Few men have existed whose account of passing 
events, and whose personal share in controlling and 
influencing the circle of public affairs, could offer 
equal interest with the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully. 
His determined courage, unbending integrity, and en- 
ergetic perseverance, peculiarly fitted him for the 
times in which he began his honourable career, the 
confusion which arose out of them, and the prosperity 
that eventually ensued. He seemed born to be the 
minister of a king whose manifold difficulties, splen- 
did qualities, and unhappy foibles, alike demanded 
the valour, the investigation, and the inflexibility of 
this most devoted servant—who, as a general, a min- 
ister, and a personal friend, was alike invaluable to 
the monarch and the people. 

This important work, we are informed by the edi- 
tor, is collected from the papers of the Duke of Sully, 
Baron de Rosny, principally written by his own hands, 
but occasionally by those of his secretaries, during 
the period of his public life. The Memoirs are divi- 
ded irto oe books, which contain the history of 
the author and his own times, including, of course, 
that of the king, his master. This, which may be 
properly termed his own work, is succeeded by a me- 
moir of the remainder of his life, his death and burial ; 
after which, we have the trial of Francis Ravaillac, 
the assassin of Henry the great, and the dreadful, we 
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may say diabolical, sentence passed upon him. These, 
with a copious index, constitute five thick octavo vo- 
lames, admirably translated by an English lady, In 
making the copious exgracts which we propose to 
transfer to our pages, we shall select such only as are 
rendered peculiarly interesting from the important 
historical cireumstances they relate, or the private 
anecdotes they record ; that tend to display the man- 
ners of an age which blended ferocity with politeness, 
cruelty and bigotry with valour and elegance, in a 
manner which nothing less than the most authentic 
records could induce us to believe. 

For the better understanding the commencement of! 
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with her son, possessed the most profound dissimula- 
tion, was again willing to make peace, and cement it 
by a marriage with Henry, which she was the more 
inclined to, because he was the heir to the throne of 
France after the death of her sons ; and Charles (now 
on the throne) was very sickly. Her negotiations 
succeeded, and Henry, now eighteen, came to Paris to 
celebrate the nuptial ceremony, accompanied by his 
mother, the Queen of Navarre; who died soon after 
her arrival, as it was believed by some, from poison, 
although it was said to be from fatigue; and all the 
court went into mourning for her. It was on this oc- 
casion that Maximilien Bethune, second son of the 


these Memoirs, which naturally enter on their subject, Baron de Rosny, then only in his eleventh year, was 
as if the reader were well acquainted with the pre- first introduced by his father to Henry, King of Na- 
vious history of France, we shal! recapitulate the varre; and here, in the year 1570, his memoirs com- 
affairs of that country for so many years previous, as| mence. 
to render the names and parties, hereafter alluded to,, The author gives a long, and, in him, excusable de- 
familiar to recollection. tail of his noble ancestors ; after which, he informs us, 
Catherine de Medicis, the most cruel, intriguing,|that owing to the natural imperfections and weak con- 
violent, but accomplished princess of her time, on|stitution of his eldest brother, his father ever looked 
the death of her husband Heory II. (who was killed|upon Aim as the head of his family, “a strong and 
at a tournament,) procured herself the title of regent, | vigorous constitution recommending me to his fa- 
during the minority of her son, Francis II., now only|vour.”” And adds, 
sixteen (the husband of the unfortunate Queen Mary) « yqy parents bred me in the opinions and doctrine of 
of Scotland.) At this time, the oppressions practised |the reformed religion, and I have continued constant in 
by the court against the Calvinists or Huguenots, had/the profession of it; neither threatenings, promises, 
driven them to seek redress by taking up arms, being) variety of events, nor the change even of the king, my 
secretly aided by the Queen of England, and more| protector, joined to his most tender solicitations, have 


openly by the Prince of Condé, and the young King|ever been able to make me renounce it.” 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 

The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, | 
who were joined with the queen in the government, | 
gave battle to these unhappy people, and having con- 
quered, pursued their victory rather as murderers than | 
soldiers, and the Prince of Condé, falling into their 
hands, was sentenced to be beheaded ; but the sud-| 
den death of the king, and the well known cireum-| 
stance, that the Protestants, headed by Admiral Co- 
ligny, were about to rise in far more formidable num- 
bers, suspended his fate. 

Charles IX., the second son of Catherine (likewise 
a minor,) succeeded, and the ambitious queen retain- 
ing the power she loved, and fearing the open force of 
the Protestants, hegan to practise those underhand 
means of aggrandizement in which she was already 
too well skilled: though, abhorring the Huguenots, | 
and perpetually practising against them, she affected 
the utmost candour, liberated the Prince of Condé, 
and proposed uniting her only daughter, Margaret, to 
Henry, King of Navarre (himself a Protestant,) then 
in hig fifteenth year. 

The snecess of the Protestants in several battles 
which followed, and the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, together with the known disposition of 
Philip, King of Spain, to foment all the divisions 
of France, rendered Catharine only the more anxious 
to conciliate matters with her injured and rebellious 
subjects ; bunt her treachery rendered ineffectual every 
truce which was made from time to time, and immense 
armies and frequent battles made the whole country 
one scene of civil warfare, in which Spain now assisted 
the court of France to persecute its Protestant subjects ; 
and young Henry of Navarre, at the head of the League, 
was aided by Elizabeth of England, and Protestants 
from every part of Europe in vigorous opposition. 

After various successes, a change to the disadvan-| 
tage of the League took place, and Catherine who, 


He then begins to speak of his royal master: 

** Henry, king of Navarre, who will have the princi- 
pal share in these memoirs, was seven years older than 
me, and when the peace of 1570 was concluded, entered 
into his eighteenth year.* A countenance noble, open, 


* “He was born at Pau, in Bearn, December 13, 
1553. M. de Perefixe relates some curious particulars 
concerning his birth. ‘Henry d’Albret, his grand- 
father, made his daughter promise tosing a song to him 
while she was in labour; in order, said he, that you may 
bring me a child who will neither weep nor make 
wry faces. The princess had fortitude enough, in the 
midst of her pains, to keep her word, and sang a song 
in Bearnois, her own country language, a8 soon as 
Henry entered the chamber; the child came into the 
world without crying; his grandfather immediately car- 
ried him to his own apartment, and there rubbed his 
little lips with a clove of garlic, and made him suck 
some wine out of a gold cup, to make his constitution 
strong and vigorous.’—Perefize’s History of Henry the 
Great, p. 1. Cayet, vol. i. p. 241.” 

**in the memoirs of Nevers, we meet with some let- 
ters written in 1567, by the principal magistrates of 
Bourdeaux, that contain several very ey parti- 
culars concerning the person and manners young 
Henry. ‘ We have here, says one, the Prince of Bearn; 
it must be confessed, that he is a charming youth, At 
thirteen years of age, he has all the riper qualities of 
eighteen or nineteen: he is agreeable, polite, obliging, 
and behaves to every one with an air so easy and en- 
gaging, that wherever he is, there is always a crowd. 
He mixes in conversation like a wise and prudent man, 
speaks always to the purpose, and when it happens that 
the court is the subject of discourse, it is easy to see 
that he is perfectly well acquainted with it, and never 
says more nor less than he ought, in whatever place he 
is. 1 shall all my life hate the new religion for having 
robbed us of so worthy a subject.’ And in another, 
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and insinuating; free, easy and lively manners, with an on all that passed from that fatal moment till the peace 
uncommon dexterity in performing all the exercises of 1598. It is with regret that I cannot pass over what 
suitable to his age, drew the esteem and admiration of|hap upon this occasion to the prince, who is the 
all that knew him. He began early to discover those|subjeet of these memoirs, and to myself. 

great talents for war, which have so highly distinguish-| _** IT was in bed, and awakened from sleep three hours 
ed him among other princes. Vigorous and indetatiga-|after midnight, by the sound ofall the bells, and the con- 
ble by the education of his infancy, he breathed nothing |fused cries of the populace. My governor St. Julian, 
but labour, and seemed to wait with impatience for vcca-| with my valet de chambre, went hastily out to know 
sions of acquiring glory. The crown of France not| the cause; and I never afterwards heard more of these 
being yet the object of his aspiring wishes, he indulged | men, who, without doubt, were amongst the first that 
himself in forming schemes for the recovering that of|were sacrificed to the public fury. I continued alone 
Navarre, which Spain had unjustly usurped from hisjin my chantber dressing myself, when, in a few mo- 
family; and this he thought he might be enabled to per-|ments, | saw my landlord enter, pale, and in the utmost 
form, by maintaining a secret intelligence with the|consternation: he was of the reformed religion, and 
Moors in Spain. ‘The enmity he bore this power was | having learned what the matter was, had agreed to go 
open and declared ; it was born with him, and he never|to mass, to save his life, and preserve his house from 
condescended to conceal it. He felt his courage in-|being pillaged. He came to persuade me to do the 
flamed at the relation of the battle of Lepanto, which |same, and to take me with him. I did not think proper 
was fought at that time; and a like opportunity of dis-|to follow him, but resolved to try if I could gain the 
tinguishing himself against the infidels, became one of college of Burgundy, where I had studied: though the 
his most ardent wishes. The vast and flattering expec-|great distance between the house where I then was, and 
tations which the astrologers agreed in making him con- the college, made the attempt very dangerous. Hav- 
ceive, were almost always present to his mind. He|ing disguised myself in a scholar’s gown, I put a large 
saw the foundation of them in that affection which|prayer-book under my arm, and went into the street. 
Charles IX. early entertained for him, and which con-|I was seized with horror inexpressible, at the sight of 
siderably increased a short time before his death: but/the furious murderers; who, running from all parts, 
animated as he was with these happy presages, he la-|forced open the houses, and cried aloud, ‘Kill, kill, 
boured to second them only in secret, and never dis-|massacre the Huguenots:’ the blood which I saw shed 
closed his thoughts to any person but a small number |under my eyes redoubled my terror. I fell into the 
of his most intimate confidants.” midst of a body of guards; they stopped me, interrogat- 


We now come to that terrible event, which took ed me, and were beginning to use me ill, when, happily 


: ifor me, the book that I carried was perceived, and serv- 
5 ae Se oe ‘was nn. (for me, perceived, a 
place during Henry’s visit to Paris, whero he was u ed me for a passport. Twice after this I fell into the 


doubtedly invited for the purpose of becoming a VIC) came danger, from which [ extricated myself with the 
tim, even in his bridal days, and under the protection) .ame good fortune. At last I arrived at the college of 
of royal hospitality. Burgundy, where a danger, still greater than any I had 
‘* If I was ‘inclined to increase the general horror, in-| yet met with, awaited me. The porter having twice 
spired by an action so barbarous as that perpetrated on | refused me entrance, I continued standing in the midst 
the 24th of August, 1572, and too well known by the of the street, at the mercy of the furious murderers, 
name of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, I should in whose numbers increased every moment, and who were 
this place enlarge upon the number, the quality, the |greedily seeking for their prey, when it came into my 
virtues, and great talents of those who were inhumanly |mind to ask for La Faye, the principal of this college, 
murdered on this horrible day, as well in Paris as in|a good man, by whom I was tenderly beloved. The 
every part of the kingdom: | should mention at least) porter, prevailed upon by some small pieces of money 
the ignominious treatment, the fiendlike cruelty, and| which I put into his hand, admitted me; and my friend 
savage insults, these miserable victims suffered from carried me to hisapartment, where two inhuman priests, 
their butchers, and which in death were a thousand| whom I heard mention Sicilian vespers, wanted to force 
times more terrible than death itself. I have writings/me from him, that they might cut me in pieces, saying 
still in my hands, which would confirm the report of|the order was, not to spare even infants at the breast. 
the court of France having made the most pressing in-| All the good man could do, was to conduct me privately 
stances to the neighbouring courts, to follow its example |to a distant chamber, where he locked me up. Here [ 
with regard to the Protestants, or at least to refuse an/ was confined three days, uncertain of my destiny; and 
asylum to those unfortunate people; but I prefer the|saw no one but a servant of my friend’s, who came from 
honour of the nation to the satisfying a malignant plea-/time to time to bring me provisions. 
sure, which many persons would take in lengthening| ** At the end of these three days, the prohibition for 
out a recital, wherein might be found the names of those murdering and pillaging any more of the Protestants be 
who were so lost to humanity as to dip their hands in| ing published, ! wassuffered to leave my cell; and imme- 
the blood of their fellow-citizens, and even their own|diately after I saw Ferriere and La Vieville, two sol- 
relations. I would, were it in my power, for ever ob-|diers of the guard, who were my father’s creatures, 
literate the memory of a day that divine vengeance enter the college. They were armed, and came, with- 
made France groan for, by a continued succession of/out doubt, to rescue me by force wherever they should 
miseries, blood, and horror, during six and twenty years; |find me. They gave my father a elation of what had 
for it is not possible to judge otherwise, if one reflects happened to me; and eight days afterwards I received 
|a letter from him, in which he expressed the fears he 
* His hair is a little red, yet the ladies think him notjhad suffered on my account, and advised me to con- 
less agreeable on that account: his face is finely shaped, |tinue in Paris, since the prince I served Was not at 
his nose neither too large nor too small, his eyes full of liberty to quit it. Me added, that to avoid exposing 
sweetness, his skin brown but clear, and his whole |myself to an evident danger, it was necessary | should 
countenance animated with an uncommon vivacity: with |resolve to follow that prince’s example, and go to 
all these graces, if he is not well with the ladies, he is|mass. In effect, the King of Navarre had found no 
extremely unfortunate,’ ” other means of saving his life. He was awaked, with 
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the Prince of Condé, two hours before day, by a great age of twenty-three, in the most exquisite torments, 
number of soldiers who rushed boldly into the chamber bathed in his own blood which oozed from his skin. 


in the Louvre, where they lay, and insolently com- 
manded them to dress themselves, and attend the king. 


They would not suffer the two princes to take their 


swords with them; who, as they passed, beheld several 
of their gentlemen massacred before their eyes. The 
king waited for them, and rectived them with a coun- 
tenance and eyes in which fury was visibly painted: he 
ordered them, with oaths and blasphemies, which were 
familiar with him, to quit a religion that had been only 
taken up, he told them, to serve for a cloak to their 
rebellion, The condition to which these princes we 
reduced, could not hinder them from discoyering the 
regret they should find in obeying him. The king, 
transported with anger, told them, in a fierce and 
haughty tone, ‘ That he would no longer be contradict- 
ed in his opinions by his subjects: that they, by their 
example, should teach others to revere him as the 
image of God, and cease to be enemies to the images o' 
his mother.’ He ended by declaring, that if they did 
not go to mass, he would treat them as criminals guilty 
of treason against divine and human majesty, The 
manner in which these words were pronounced, not 
suffering the princes to doubt if they were sincere, 
they yielded to necessity, and performed what was re- 
guired of them. Henry was even obliged to send an 
edict into his dominions, by which the exercise of any 
other religion but the Romish was forbid. Though 
this submission preserved his life, yet in other things 
he was not better treated; and he suffered a thousand 
capricious insults from the court: free by intervals, but 
more often closely confined, and treated as a criminal, 
his domestics sometimes permitted to attend him, then 
all on a sudden not suffered to appear.” 


We are told a little farther, that the number of Pro- 
testants thus murdered in cold blood, during eight 
days, all over the kingdom, amounted to seventy thou- 
sand. And soon afterwards we find, 


** It was not long before Charles felt the most violent 
remorse for the barbarous action to which they had 
forced him to give the sanction of his name and au- 
thority. From the evening of the 24th of August, he 
was observed to groan involuntarily at the recital of a 
thousand strokes of cruelty, which every one boasted 
of im his presence. Of all those who were about the 
person of this prince, none possessed so great a share 
of his confidence, as Ambrose Paré, his surgeon. This 
man, though a Huguenot, lived with him in so great a 
degree of familiarity, that, on the day of the massacre, 
Charles telling him, the time was now come when the 
whole kingdom would be Catholics; he replied, with- 
out being alarmed, ‘ by the light of God, sire, I cannot 
believe that you have forgot your promise never to 
command me to do four things, namely, to enter again 
into my mother’s womb, to be present in the day of 
battle, to quit your service, or to go to mass.’ The 
king soon after took him aside, and disclosed to him 
freely the trouble of his soul: ‘ Ambrose,’ said he, ‘1 
know not what has happened to me these two or three 
days past, but I feel my mind and body as much at en- 
mity with each other, as if I was seized with a fever: 
sleeping or waking, the murdered Huguenots seem ever 

resent to my eyes, with ghastly faces, and weltering 
in blood. I wish the innocent and helpless had been 
spared.’ The order which was published the following 
day, forbidding the continuance of the massacre, was 
in consequence of this conversation.” 


The third son of Catherine, Duke of Anjou, and King 
of Poland, sueceeded him. 

From this period to the end of the book, we have 
an account of the renewal of the war, the first exploits 
of Rosny, (the author ;) and a very ingenuous descrip- 
tion of the errors of his own conduct at nineteen, con- 


‘cludes it thus: 


‘I was at supper one night with Beauvais, the son 
|of the King of Navarre’s governor, and an officer named 
| Useau, who, happening to quarrel, resolved to fight, 
and entreated me to provide them with the means. In- 
stead of immediately acquainting the King of Navarre 
with their design, that prince being very solicitous to 
prevent these sort of combats, which a false sense of 
honour made very frequent at that time, I was impru- 
dent enough to promise to comply; and after having 
in vain endeavoured to reconcile them, conducted them 
myself to the meadow where they fought, and each re- 
ceived a very dangerous wound, The King of Navarre, 
who loved Beauvais, was extremely offended with me 
for the part I had acted in this affair. He ordered me 
to be sent for, and told me in a rage, that I abridged 
the sovereign’s authority, even in his own court, and 
that, were strict justice to be done on me, I should lose 
my head. Instead of repairing my fault by an ingenuous 
confession of it, | added another still greater: Piqued 
at this prince’s threatening, I answered haughtily, That 
I was neither his subject nor vassal; and threatened 
him, in my turn, with quitting his service. The king 
discovered no other resentment for this insolence, than 
a contemptuous silence. I went out of his presence, 
with an intention to leave this good prince, and per- 
haps for ever, had not the princesses undertook to 
make my peace with the king, who, listening only to 
the dictates of his friendship for me, contented himself 
with punishing me no otherwise for my fault, than by 
treating me, during some time, with great coldness: 
at length, when he was convinced of the sincerity of 
my repentance, he resumed his former sentiments. This 
instance of his goodness made me know in what man- 
ner so worthy a prince ought to be served. I attached 
myself to him more strongly than before, resolving, 
from that moment, never to have any other master: 
but I saw myself removed from him for some time, by 
an imprudent promise which I had made to the Duke 
of Alengon.” 


The marriage of the narrator took place in the year 
1583, an account of which must not be ornitted, as it 
is full of character. 


“I became violently enamoured of the daughter of 
the President de St. Mesmin, one of the most beautiful 
ladies ee 

* At first, I wholly abandoned myself to a passio 
which, in the beginning, is so delightful, that shen f 
would have stifled it afterwards, upon reflecting that 
this alliance was not convenient for me, I that 
consideration too weak, when opposed to the friendship 
this whole family expressed for me, the esteem of a 
father truly respectable, and the charms of a mistress 
worthy my tenderest affection. My own endeavours 
alone would not have been sufficient to have broken 
this chain. La Fond, to divert the course of my thoughts, 
proposed to me to visit Mademoiselle de Courtenay, 
whom he wished I would make my addresses to, as a 
person, who, in all respects, was much more suitable 





This prince died at the castle of Vincennes, at the 


to me. I saw her, and approved this choice, but Ma- 
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demoiselle de St. Mesmin soon destroyed all these wise/ with a treatment so inhuman, I swore I would enter, 


reflections. erish in the neni and already began to apply 
w 


or 
** Being one day at Nogent — the Seine, attend-| lad to the walls, when my brother, who did not 


ed by this La Fond, and some ns, I went to — aot so much resolution, ordered the gate to 
e opened. 


perso’ 

lodge at an inn, whither chance had conducted both Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Mesmin, and Mademoiselle de Cour-| “The only consolation I had was to find my wife 
tenay, which I learned the moment I entered the inn. | still alive, and to receive her last embraces—all reme- 
This was one of the most delicate conjunctures ima-| dies were ineffectual, and she died four days after my 
ginable, and I judged it would be impossible to leave | arrival. The loss of a wife so dear to me, and whose 
the place without breaking for ever with that lady of life had been exposed to such cruel vicissitudes of for- 
the two, to whom I should neglect to pay my first visit tune, closed my heart during a whole month to every 
and assiduities. In a case of this nature, no artifice, | other passion but grief. I heard with insensibility the 
no address, can satisfy two women at the same time. _| progress of the arms of the two kings, which, at any 

“ Mademoiselle de St. Mesmin’s youngest sister com-| other time, would have inflamed me with an ardent de- 
ing down stairs that moment, found me absorbed in/sire of sharing in their dangers and glory.” 


~———- cule =o ‘tae goin By Ager yom The critical situation of the King roused the miod 
confusion affording her a fine opportunity to display |! his faithful servant, and all his courage and ac- 
the vivacity of her wit, she endeavoured to draw me to "Vity were soon engaged in combating the many ene- 
her sister’s feet ; when La Fond approaching me, whis-|mies, and the unparalleled difficulties whieh sur- 
pered in my ear, ‘Turn to the riglt, monsieur: there rounded Henry, who, although undoubtedly the heir 
you will find a large estate, a royal extraction, and|of the French crown, was opposed by the nobility 
equal beauty, when it shall have attained to the age of|and the people as a Huguenot, headed by the Duke 
perfection.” These few words, so seasonably uttered, |of Maienne, and aided by all the power of Spain, 
recalled my scattered reason, and fixed my wavering| together with a new branch of the League which had 
purpose. I was convinced the advice La Fond gave/long separated from him. Innumerable proofs of per- 
me was good, and that the only difference between the| sonal valour and ability in war come continually be- 
beauty of Mademoiselle de Courtenay and her rival,| fore us; and we find, with some surprise, the pra- 
was, that the one was already in the possession of/ dence of Henry, at this period, frequently necessary 
charms, which a "Ney or two more promised the other. /t9 check the impetuosity of Rosny, who, it may be re- 
I sent an excuse for not attending Mademoiselle de St.| membered, was seven years his jonior, and had not 
a p= bye Recall gowdbee mcge Rae yet adopted that management of his kingdom, which 
visit Mademoiselle de Courtenay, who valued this sac- — wards became ox highest praise. P ; 
rifice at its full price. She was pleased with the pre- ony, Sense with enemies, harassed with 
ference; and I applauded Pears? - for it, when I con- the diversity of his oppenents, as well as their actual 
sidered my new mistress with more attention, and that strength, and his finances utterly deranged, was under 
a few visits more had given me a perfect knowledge the necessity of conciliating his Catholic subjects, 
of her character. My addresses were favourably re-| Which compelled him to appear ankind to his old ser- 
ceived, and a short time after this adventure we were|V¥ants; and Rosny himself was discontented naturally 
married.” enough with seeing the cities he had himself won 
given to others, a conduct he afterwards severely re- 
The second book concludes with a victory obtained | probates in himself. 
by Henry, at Coutras, and the third commences with| The historian slightly touches upon that passion of 
lamenting the errors committed after it. ‘The assas-|Henry for the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées, which 
sination of the Duke and Cardiual Guise follow; also} has been so often the subject of poets and romance 
the death of Catherine de Medicis, of which little is! writers, but was little likely to engage the attention 
said ; but it appears to have made way for Ahe recon-/|of the austere financier, any more than the hardy be- 
ciliation of her son, Henry III. with his su¢cessor, the sieger: we find, however, that this year (1592) our 
King of Navarre. This circumstance had, however,|author took time to marry again, and his second 
scarcely taken place, when the former, by a violent choice appears not less happy than his first. We find 
death,* followed (in the prime of his days) his wicked at this period, Henry took the only effectual way of 
anc ill-fated family: but we are now interested in the | sitting easy on his throne, and rendering his past con- 
death of Madame de Rosny, which is mentioned in a quests secure—a way which even the Huguenots 
manner that gives a lively picture of the horrors of themselves thought adviseable in the state to whieh 
civil warfare. ithe kingdom was reduced. This was by renouncing 
. : : . , {his religion, and entering the pale of the Catholic 
4 title 7 res dampen. (church, a mode of conduct which Sully himself 
ously ill. —— te Rosay, with D’Orthemsa, first |Songly advised, as a daty which circumstances im- 
physician to the King of Navarre, whom this prince posed upon a king, . whom the tranquillity of 80 
codased to accompany me. All this canton was in the | large a portion of people depended. The king 8 abju- 
interests of the league; and one of my brothers, who ‘ton was followed with the happiest effects; for we 
had taken possession of my house, the same wherein find, in the course of this year, he was received in Pa- 
ris, numerous cities surrendered to him, and his acces- 


my. wife lay ill, had the cruelty to draw up the bridge, |"! 5 , 
and refuse me entrance. Pierced to my inmost soul, |Sion of power enabled him to subdue others. Every 
where his moderation in victory, his forgetfulness of 


* He was stabbed with a pen-knife which had been |past injuries, the generosity of his nature, and the 
poisoned, and the wound, though trifling, thence proved |sweetness of his temper, are not less conspicuous than 
mortal. He died bequeathing his crown to his heir, the |the valour, patience, and perseverance, he had dis- 
King of Navarre, who was with him. played ; and the ingenuousness of his nature was equal 
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to his other good qualities. This openness of temper! Rosny begins now to examine the state of the finan- 
was, generally speaking, still more conspicuous in his ces, and to expose the dreadful abnses, which in the 
minister; but, at this time, we find him put upon a late confusion of the times had crept into every branch 
piece of dissimulation in the parting two lovers, of the revenne; on which subject we shall only give 
which he relates with all the just embarrassment the following passage. 


which belongs to a naturally honest heart forced into . 
t) “T o fi 4 : : a 
the crooked paths of a courtier: but we cannot garble|., The following fact I had from the king himself. 
: a . . , Very considerable arrears were due from the royal 
the account, and must therefore pass it over, being de- ‘ “ : : 
- thi odin ae oe 1 fir! 5 treasury to the Swiss soldiers, German horse, and 
Sirous to see this great prince place: y i ae . . — : 
eros ) See ENS greak prince placed frinly Of @ other foreigners in the French pay. ‘he council sub- 
throne, for which he had fought so bravely, and ~ in ian es 
‘ch he filled ” We: off ‘ orned a man, named Otoplote, who gave the receivers 
which he filled so nobly. “~? fe Short extract. deputed by these foreigners to understand, that they 
must never expect to be paid, unless they consented to 


“oT ey lav < syndic) 3 meour ° 
The next day a prodigious concourse of the! duce their demands to such a moderate sum as could 








onulace of Paris « mbled at St enia "he Iki n . . ? - 
— owt i ft og 9 led at St. D ca : by beg | be given them, without draining the exchequer. The 
showed himsell to the +} co eee “t/ reduction was agreed to; but the gentlemen of the 
mass; Wherever he turned his steps, the crowd Was council charged the whole sum to the king’s account, 


i that it b apenas. impos ble to pierce and by this means robbed his majesty, or rather the 
rough them: a le same moment, a million of voices lawful creditors, of the overplus. 
cl ed, ‘Long hve the king” Every one returned,| «9 this, many other frauds of the same kind may 
charmed with the gracefulness of big o> his conde-| ye added. These gentlemen revelled in luxury, while 
rages 2 and away peg gore pe which was natural to|the king and his household wanted necessaries. A 
him.-=* God bless him,” said they, with tears in their fey days after that on which his majesty wrote to me, 
eyes, ‘and grant that he may soon do the same in our! he sent to inform them that he had occasion for eight 
Caren a Notre Dame mi Fare 5 observed to the /hundred thousand crowns, for an enterprise of great 
king this dispositi m ws ve people bake - rae him ; importance, (the siege of Arras;) he prorat. € 
tender and aee ole as he w as, he Cou not behold this conjured them to let him have this sum, but in 
pectacle without a strong emotion. vain; all the answer he could get was, that so far from 
being able to furnish him with what he demanded, 
they knew not how to supply the expenses of his 
household. It is, indeed, curious to see how this house- 
hold was supported. ‘Iam,’ says this amiable and 

**On the 26th of December, the king being then at| worthy prince, ina letter to me, ‘very near my ene- 
Paris, in his apartments in the Louvre, where he gave! mies, and hardly a horse to carry me into the battle, 
audience to Messieurs de Ragny and de Montigny, who nor a complete suit of armour to put on; my shirts are 
entered with a great number of other persons; at the all ragged, my doublets out at elbow, my kettle is sel- 
very moment when he stooped to embrace one of them, dom on the fire, ad these two last days | have been oblig- 
he received a wound in the face with a knife, which the ed to dine where I could, for my purveyors have in- 
rourderer let fall as he was endeavouring to escape formed me, that they have not wherewithal to furnish 
through the crowd. I was present, and approached in my table.’ Those belonging to the gentlemen of the 
in agony of grief, seeing the king all covered with council were better provided. Henry, in his letter, 
blood, and fearing, with reason, that the stroke was cleplored these monstrous abuses, less on his own ac- 
mortal. The king removed our apprehensions by a count than on his people’s, whom, he said, he looked 
composed and agreeable behaviour: and we per- upon as his children, since heaven had given him no 
ceived immediately that his lip only was wounded ; the others, and proposed to me the design of assembling 
stroke having been aimed too high, the force of it was the states of the kingdom, to consider of a remedy for 
stopped by a tooth, which it broke. all these misdemeanors.” 

“ The parricide was discovered, without any difficul- : \ , 
ty, though he had mixed among the crowd. He wasa Our author now mentions Madame de Liancourt 
scholar, named John Chatel; and readily answered, |(the fair Gabrielle) as “having attended her litter 
when he was interrogated, that he came from the col-/ When she was in danger,” but he rests as short a time 
lege of the Jesuits, accusing those fathers with being | 48 possible on the subject, having, indeed, little suc- 
the authors of his crime. The king, who heard him, cess in the service of the ladies, as we soon find that 
said, with a gaiety, which, on such an occasion, few his affair with the king’s sister, which we alluded to, 
persons could have been capable of, that he had heard brought him at last only the anger of the king, whose 
from the mouths of many persons, that the society ne-| wishes he had fulfilled. 
ver loved him, and he was now convinced of it by his 
own. Chatel was delivered up to justice ; and the pro- 
secutions against the Jesuits, which had been suspend- 
ed, were now resumed more vigorously than before, 
and terminated by the banishment of the whole order 
from the kingdom.” | 


War still continued; and private as well as public 
enemies harassed the king, whose life was aitempted 
in the following manner. 


«1 was overwhelmed, I confess, with this unexpected 
blow, and so much the more, as, having no reason to 
imagine that the king had not received my letter, I saw 
that it was after he had read it that I was thus treated. 
| What reflections did [ not then make upon the misfor- 
|tune of being employed in settling the differences of 
persons of such rank, and the danger of serving kings. 

*«<*They are wild,’ said Henry, ‘to see a king.’|l had nothing to reproach myself with, in regard to 
Etoile, Void. In a letter which he wrote to Mademois-| Henry ; I had served him four-and-twenty years with an 
elle D’Estrées upon th:s or some other such occasion, unwearied assiduity, and a zeal that nothing could allay: 
he says, A pleasant adventure happened to me at)it was with reluctance that I accepted this last disagree- 
church: an old woman of 80 years of age seized me by able commission: the writing which | had obtained of 
the head and kissed me: 1 was not the first who|the king contained many things much more severe than 
laughed at it; to-morrow you shall sweeten my mouth.’ |any I had said to the princess; and I had suppressed 
—dsiecueil des Lettres d’ Henry le Grand.” |them at a time when it would, perhaps, have been ex- 
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cusable to have aggravated them. My guilt was, at 
most, a too faithful obedience ; yet his majesty sacri- 
ficed me cruelly, without any regard to my reasons, or 
his own express commands, I was sensibly affected 
with this injustice, and all my thoughts ran upon form- 
ing strong resolutions to quit the court for ever. 

“But scarce had I taken these resolutions, when a 
thousand motives concurred to make me change them. 
Henry, as I had already often proved, had acquired 
such an empire over my will, that after repeated oaths 
on my side to quit him, a single word from him has 
drawn me to him as it were by enchantment. To this 
was added the consideration of my own interest: by 
listening to my resentment, I was exposing myself to 
lose the rewards of my long services, when I was just 
upon the point of obtaining them, and at a time when, 
being disinherited by the Viscount de Gand, I lost an 
estate of fifty thousand livres a-vear; exhausted by a 
long and painful service, having a house to establish, 
and menaced with a numerous family by the fertility of 
my wife, these expected rewards were all my resource, 
and the only foundation I had to build upon. But, on 
the other side, how could I endure to suffer, like a 
criminal, the haughty and contemptuous behaviour of 
a princess, with whom I had just before maintained a 
character so different, and who would make this cup 
as bitter for me as she was able’? The agitation and 
grief of my mind may be easily imagined.” 


The tenth book, commencing in 1598, opens at 
length with a prospect of peace, the disbanding of 
the army, and those cares which belong to the restora- 
tion of a long harassed country. Gabrielle, now 
raised to be Duchess of Beaufort, and more than 
ever the object of Henry's tenderness, endeavours to 
prevail on the monarch to make her his queen ; a con- 
summation of her greatness opposed in the warmest 
and firmest manner by Rosny, who, although he sin- 
cerely wished Henry to marry, and even took steps 
to expedite a divorce from his first queen (Margaret, 
the daughter of Catherine, from whom he had many 
years separated,) yet could not bear to think of his 
marriage with his mistress. The devoted servant, 
firm to his purpose, and faithful to the honour of his 
master, drew upon him all the anger of the offended 
beauty, and the courtiers fully expected the downfall 
of one whose manners were their aversion, and whose 
virtue was their reproach ; but we learn: 


**The king continuing to converse with me apart. 
told me, that he did not doubt but that Madam De 
Beaufort was greatly enraged against me, and advised 
me to go to her, and endeavour, by solid reasons, to 
give her satisfaction: ‘If that will not do,’ added he, 
*I will speak to her as her master.’ 

**1 went directly to the duchess’s apartment, which 
was in the cloister of Saint Germain. I knew not 
what notion she conceived of a visit which she found I 
began with a sort of explanation; she did not allow 
me time to go on: the rage with which she was ani- 
mated not paige J her to observe any measures, she 
interrupted me with a reproach that I had imposed 
upon the king, and made him believe that black was 
white. ‘’Tis well, madam!’ said I, interrupting her in 
my turn, but with great calmness, ‘ since you think fit 
to talk in this manner, I shall take my leave, but I shall 
not, however, neglect to do my duty.’ Saying this, I 
left her, not being willing to hear more, that I might 
not be tempted to say any thing more severe. I put 
the king in a very ill humour with his mistress, when I 
repeated to him what she had said. ‘Come along with | 
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|me,’ said the king, with an emotion that pleased me 
greatly, ‘and I will let you see that women do not 
wholly possess me.’ His coach not being ready soon 
enough for his impatience, his majesty got into mine: 
and as we drove to the duchess’s lodgings, he assured 
me that he would never have cause to reproach him- 
self, that, through his complaisance for a woman, he 
had banished or even disgusted servants, that, like me, 
were only solicitous for his glory and interest. 

“Madam de Beaufort, upon my leaving her apart- 
ment so hastily, had expected to see the king soon 
after: and during that time had taken sufficient pains 
to prepare herself ; believing, like me, that the victory 
which one or other of us was to gain, would be the 
happy or miserable presage of our fortune. As soon 
as she was informed of the king’s arrival, she came as 
far as the door of the first hall to receive him. Henry, 
without saluting her, or showing any part of his usual 
tenderness, ‘Let us go, madam,’ said he, ‘to your 
chamber, and suffer no one to enter but yourself, Rosny, 
and me; for I want to talk to you both, and make you 
live together upon friendly terms.’ Then ordering the 
door to be shut, and examining whether any one re- 
mained in the chamber, wardrobe, or closet, he took 
her hand, holding one of mine at the saine time, and 
with an air that she had good reason to be surprised 
at, told her, that the true motive which had determin- 
ed him to attach himself to her, was the gentleness he 
had observed in her disposition ; but that her conduct 
for some time past had convinced him, that what he had 
believed to be real was only dissembled, and that she 
had deceived him: he reproached her with the bad 
counsels she had listened to and the very considerable 
faults they had occasioned. He covered me with 
praises, to show the duchess, by the difference of our 
proceedings, that | only was truly attached to his per- 
son: he commanded her to get so far the better of her 
aversion fur me, as to be able to reculate her conduct 
by my advice, since, she might depend upon it, his 
passion for her should never induce him to banish me 
from his presence. 

** Madam de Beaufort began her answer by sighs and 
tears; she assumed a tender and submissive air; she 
would have kissed the hand of Henry; omitting no 
art fice which she thought capable of melting his 
heart. It was not till she had played over all these 
little arts, that she began to speak, which she did by 
complaining, that instead of those returns she might 
have expected from a prince to whom she had given 
her heart, she saw herself sacrificed to one of his 
grooms: she recalled al] that} had said or done aguinst 
her children, in order to awake his majesty’s resent- 
ment against me: then, feigning to sink under the vio- 
lence of her grief and despair, she let herself fall 
upon a couch, where she was determined to expect 
death, not being able to endure life after so cruel an 
affront. The attack was a little strong ; Henry did not 
expect it: I observed him heedfully, and saw his 
countenance change; but recovering himself imme- 
diately, that his mistress might not perceive it, he con- 
tinued to tell her in the same tone, that she might 
spare herself the trouble of having recourse to so 
many artifices on so slight an occasion, Sensibly affect- 
ed ut this reproach, she redoubled her tears, crying, 
that she plainly perceived she was abandoned, and 
that doubtless it was to augment her shame and my 
triumph, that the king had resolved to make me a wit- 
ness of the severest behaviour that was ever shown to 
awoman. This thought seemed to plunge her into a 
real despair. ‘By heaven, madam,’ said the king, 
losing patience, ‘this is too much, I know to what all 
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this artifice tends; you want to prevail upon me to woman was ordered to describe minutely, the lady was 
banish a servant, whose assistance I cannot be without: seen to turn pale, and was so oppressed with grief, that 
I declare to you, if I was reduced to the necessity of she could scarce tell her women to entreat the gentle- 
choosing to lose one or the other, I would rather part man, in her name, to defer his visit to another time ; to 
with ten mistresses like you, than one servant ak as which he replied, in a tone that filled the messenger 
him." He did not forget the term of groom which she with horror, that since the lady would not come wil- 
had made use of; and was still more offended, that she lingly, he would take the trouble to go and seek her in 
had applied it toa man whose family had the honour of her closet. She, who was still more afraid of a public 


being allied to his own. 

* After this harsh speech, the king quitted the 
duchess suddenly, and was going out of her apartment 
without seeming to be moved at the condition he left 
her in; probably because he knew her well enough to 
be sensible that all this violence of grief was affecta- 
tion and grimace. As for me, I was so far deceived by 
it as to be greatly concerned for her; and was not 
drawn out of this error till Madam de Beaufort, per- 
ceiving the king was going to leave her, so much 
offended that she had reason to apprehend he would 
never return again, changed her behaviour in an instant, 
ran to stop him, and threw herself at his feet; no 
longer to impose upon his tenderness, but to sooth him 
to a forgetfulness of her fault: she began by apologiz- 
ing for her past conduct; assumed an air of gentleness 
and complacency, and swore she never had, nor ever 
would have, any will but his. Never was there a 
change of scene more sudden: I now saw a woman 
perfectly agreeable, easy, and compliant, who acted 
towards me as if all that had just passed had been a 
dream ; and we separated very good friends.” 


We have next a very instructive account of the 
manner in which a man passed his time, who held all 
the chief offices of state, and performed their Jabori- 
ous duties. 

We cannot withhold the following extracts. 
observing that the year had been fatal to many great 


people, he adds: 

“ Mademoiselle de Bourbon died likewise this year ; 
and Monsieur D’Espinac, archbishop of Lyons, who 
may be said to have tasted all kinds of fortunes; then 


After P 


than a private audience, resolved at last to go to him, 
but with all the marks of a deep despair. 

“The terrible message performed, she returned to 
her company, bathed in tears, and half dead with dis- 
may; she had only time to speak a few words to take 
leave of them, particularly of three ladies who were 
her friends, and to assure them that she should never 
see them more. That instant she was seized with ex- 
quisite pains, and died at the end of three days, inspir- 
ing all who saw her with horror at the frightful change 
of every feature in her face. Of this story, the wise 
thought as they ought to think, 

** Madam de Beaufort was the weakest of her sex 
with regard to divination ; she made no secret of her 
consulting with astrologers, and always had a great 
many of them about her, who never quitted her; and 
what is most surprising, although she always, doubtless, 
— them well, yet they never foretold her any thing 

ut what was disagreeable. One said, that she would 
never be married but once ; another, that she should 
die young; a third, that she should take care of being 
with child ; and a fourth, that she should be betrayed 
by one of her friends. Hence proceeded that melan- 
choly which oppressed her, and which she could never 
afterwards get rid of. Gracienne, one of her women, 
has since told me, that she would retire from all com- 
any to pass whole nights in grief, and in weeping on 
account of these predictions, 

** Being then far advanced in her pregnancy, people 
will be at no loss to guess the cause of that misfortune 
which attended it. She was already greatly indisposed 
both in body and mind, when, at the latter end of Lent, 
she was desirous of making one of the party with the 


Madam la Connetable ; and after her, Madam de Beau- king at Fontainebleau : she staid there but a few days. 
fort. ‘These two last deaths made a great noise every The king, who was not willing to incur the censure of 
where, and were attended with a great similarity of keeping this lady with him during the Easter holidays, 
very uncommon circumstances; both were seized with entreated her to leave him to spend them at Fontaine- 
a violent distemper, that lasted only three or four days ; bleau, and to return herself to Paris. Madam de Beau- 
and both, though extremely beautiful, became horribly fort received this order with tears: it was still worse 
disfigured, which, together with some other symptoms, when they came to part ; Henry, on his side, more pas- 
that at any other time would have been thought natural, sionately fond than ever of this lady, who had already 
or only the effects of poison, raised a report in the brou t him two sons, and a daughter, named Henrietta, 
world, that the deaths of these two young ladies, as did himself equal violence. He conducted her half- 
well as their elevation, was the work of the devil, who Way to Paris; and although they proposed only an ab- 
made them pay for that short felicity he had procured sence of a few days, yet they dreaded the moment of 


them. And this was certainly believed, not only parting, as if it had been for a much longer time. 


amongst the people, generally credulous to a high de- . N 
gree of folly, but the courtiers themselves: so preva- lay some stress upon this relation. The two lovers re- 
lent at that time was the infection of trading in the newed their parting endearments, and in every thing 
occult sciences, and so at was the hatred and envy they said to each other at that moment, some people 
to these two ladies, on account of the high rank they have pretended to find proofs of those presages of an 

enjoyed. inevitable fate. ; A 
“This is what was related of the constable’s lady,| “ Madam de Beaufort spoke to the king as if for the 
and (as it is said) by the ladies that were then at her /ast time ; she recommended to him her children, her 
house : She was conversing gaily with them in her house of Monceaux, and her domestics : the king list- 
closet, when one of her women entered in great terror, ¢#ed to her, but, instead of comforting her, gave way 
and told her that a certain person, who called himself a sympathizing grief. Again they took leave of each 
gentleman, and had indeed a good presence, saving thee and a secret emotion again drew them to each 
that he was quite black, and of « gigantic stature, jother’s arms, Henry would not so easily have torn 
just entered her anti-chamber, and desired to speak to) himself from her, if the Marechal D’Ornano, Roque- 
her about affairs of great consequence, which he could |lure, and Frontenac, had not taken him away by force. 
At length they prevailed upon him to return to Fon- 


not communicate to any but her. At every circum-| : 
stance relating to this extraordinary courier, which the tainebleau ; and the last words he said were, to recom- 


Those who are inclined to give faith to presages, will 
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mend his mistress to La Varenne, with orders to provice | 
every thing she wanted, and to conduct her safely to! 
the house of Zamet, to whom he had chosen to confide | 
the care of a person so dear to him.” 
Her presentiment was realized, for she died a few! 
days after she had parted from the king. 
hen the sorrow of the king had somewhat subsi-| 
ded, Rosny, anxious for his marriage, completed the| 
dissolution of his union with Margaret of Valois, 
whom he describes as generous and honourable in her 
conduct. Henry, however, counteracted the wishes 
of his wise adviser, by taking a new mistress, Made- 
moiselle d’En es, to whom, with the imprudence 
of inconsiderate ion, he gave a promise of mar- 
riage, provided “she bore him a son in the course of 
a year.” The king in evident confusion showed 
Rosny the paper he had drawn up to confirm his ver- 
bal promise—he was overwhelmed with consternation 
—and 


“ Henry, seeing that I returned him the paper coldly, 
but with a visible agitation of mind, said to me, ‘Come, 
come, speak freely, and do not assume all this reserve.’ 
I could not immediately find words to express my 
thoughts, nor need I here assign reasons for my per- 
peas which may be easily imagined by those who 

now what it is to be the confidant of a king, on occa- 
sions when there is a necessity of combating his resolu- 





tion, which is always absolute and unalterable. The 
king again assured me, that I might say and do what I 
pleased without offending him ; which was but a just) 
amends, he said, for having forced from me three hun-| 
dred thousand livres. 1 obliged him to repeat this as-| 
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sire, from marrying you,’ this priace remained a quar- 
ter of an hour as if he had been struck with a thunder- 
bolt. He afterwards walked up and down his chamber 
hastily, gnawing his nails, rubbing his head, and de- 
livered up to reflections, with which his mind was so 
violently agitated, that for a long time he could not 
utter a word. I did not doubt but that all I had repre- 
sented to him had now a proper effect: at length 
recovering himself like a man who had taken his reso- 
lution, ‘ Well!’ said he, striking his hands together, 
‘Well, depardieu! be it so, there is no remedy: since 
for the good of my kingdom you say I must marry, I 
must.’ He acknowledged to me, that the fear of suc- 
ceeding no better in his second than his first marriage, 
was the cause of his irresolution. Strange caprice of 
the human mind! A prince who had extricated him- 
self with glory and success from a thousand cruel dis- 
sentions, which war and policy had occasioned, trem- 
bled at the very thoughts of domestic quarrels, and 
seemed more troubled than when, that very year, upon 
notice sent from a Capuchin of Milan, an Italian, who 
had come to Paris with an intention to poignard him, 
was seized in the midst of the court. The marriage, 
though concluded on, was not solemnized till the fol- 
lowing year.” 


In the year 1601, Henry the Great and Elizabeth of 
England (who, according to Sully, had also a right to 
that appellation) set out to meet each other, but the 
straits of Dover were not passed by either; Rosny 
going over to the queen, and obtaining from her the 
plans she wished eae to share or prosecute. Be- 
tween these sovereigns there had long existed the 
most entire friendship, and their union offered the 


surance several times, and even to seal it with a kind of only check to the power of Spain, and effected the 
oath ; and then no longer hesitating to discover my |liberation of the Low Countries. In this year, Lewis 
opinion, I took the paper out of the king’s hands and X]I[. was born, and we have a most agreeable picture 


tore it to pieces, without saying a word. ‘How!’ said of Henry as the tender husband; yet it is evident, 


Henry, astonished at the boldness of this action, ‘Mor- that his last mistress, although she was unfaithful, 


bleu! what do you mean? I think you are mad.’ 

am mad, I acknowledge, sire,’ replied I, ‘and would to 
God I was the only madman in France.’ My resolution 
was taken, and?I was prepared to suffer every thing 
rather than, by a pernicious deference and respect, to! 
betray my duty and veracity; therefore, notwithstanding | 
the rage [ saw that instant impressed on the king’s 
countenance, while he collected together out of my 
hands the torn pieces of the writing, to serve as a mo- 
del for another, I took advantage of that interval to 
represent to him, in a forcible manner, all that the sub- 
ject may be imagined to suggest to me. The king, 


treacherous, and insolent, preserved over him an al- 
most unbounded power even now. This is the more 
to be deplored, because we find him a man capable of 
feeling the tender ties of connubial life, and the affec- 
tions that spring from them: speaking of the queen, 
Sully informs us, that, during the king’s absence, 


“He recommended to me with great earnestness to 
be assiduous about her, and endeavour to make her 
approve of this journey; as likewise to procure her 
every kind of diversion that might alleviate her concern 
during the first days of his absence. He never wrote 





angry as he was, listened till { had done re but, to me without making inquiry about the state of her 
overcome by his passion, nothing was capable of alter-| health, and the manner in which she passed her time - 
ing his resolution; the only effort he made was not toland it may be truly said, that he never omitted giving 
banish a confidant too sincere. He went out of the her every instance of respect and tenderness that was 
gallery without saying a single word to me, and return-| able to make her forget the uneasiness she received 
ed to his closet, whither he ordered Lomenie to bring fom his amours.” 
him a standish and paper; he came out again in half a i yo -_ , 
quarter of an hour, which he had employed in writing Yet we find in this book, that this illustrious cou- 
anew promise. I was at the foot of the staircase when ple had many quarrels, which the grave minister had 
he descended ; he passed by without seeming to see the misfortune to witness, and the heavy task to con- 
me, and went to Malesherbes to hunt, where he staid ciliate, for which his grateful master made him all the 
two days.” recompense in his power. The Duke of Sully is ever 
: . _ [open on this subject, showing explicitly his style of 
The king afterwards consented thut his marriage living, expense, means of support, &c.; when he ac- 
with Mary de Medicis, og of the grand Duke of cepted the munificent, but well-merited rewards of his 
Florence, should go forward. ae On one occasion, Henry says, 


**I was pitched upon to communicate this news to} ‘I cannot do more for you than ought to be done 
the king, who did not expect that the business would for a servant, however faithful he may be, by a prince 
have been concluded so suddenly. As soon as I re-| who has his honour, his reputation, and the interest of 
plied to his question from whence I came, *‘ We come,/his people, at heart. 
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“Henry, without giving me time to reply, added, |and glutton; a sharper in play, immersed in every spe- 
that till proper opportunities offered for completing my cies of vice, a blasphemer, an atheist: in a word, in him 
fortune, he, from this moment, would join to my sala-| might be found all the vices contrary to nature, honour, 
ries and pensions, which were but sufficient to answer religion, and society; the truth of which he himself 
the expenses of my table and house, an extraordinary evinced with his latest breath, for he died in a common 
gratuity of sixty thousand livres a year; that by unit- brothel, perfectly corrupted by his debaucheries, and 
ing this sum to my own estate I might purchase more expired with the glass in his hand, cursing and denying 
lands, build upon them, furnish and embellish my new | God.” 


houses, and more advantageously settle my children ;| 
pos * sae graciously, we rae still reserved to himself| R.. the account of the a em we eo ~ much of that 
to give me other proofs of his friendship and liberality : 4 eracter in our gude ing Jamie,” which made 
* And this,’ pursued he, ‘1 shall do with the more wil-| "ery | style him “ Captain of arts, and clerk of 
lingness, as I am assured you will not squander these | @™mMs; _he inveighed against the Spaniards, but he 
sums foolishly on entertainments, dogs, horses, birds, had neither the high spirit nor the comprehensive 
and mistresses.’ ” ine - Elizabeth, of pl he _ a _ 
a Q greea 

The last articles were the source of much expense,| which he ough cortataly to be forgiven). We = 
as well as inquietude, to the king himself; and We | told, he was fond of comparing himself to Henry the 
can readily conceive the smile which illumined his) Greae- Hut by what ingenuity of sophistry he could 
countenance, as if to cover his own self-reproach,| fing a point to fasten similarity upon we cannot con- 
po NA naar gma his grave, undeviating, mut/ceive—happily, it wen “aot On le bo strange 

The most material event of the year 1603, was the| on <peraeanaminnaniens ans: 
death of Queen Elizabeth, of whom Henry wrote,) We have also a farther account of the affairs of 
** she was the irreconcilable enemy of his irreconcila- England, and the splendid presents made by the am- 
ble enemies, and @ second self.” He was himself) passador on his quitting the country. Rosny was af- 
dangerously ill soon after; but on his amendment, he’ fectionately received on his return by his sovereign, 
deputed no less an ambassador to the new monarch pyt soon got into trouble with the Marchioness de 
of England, than this great minister. We find, he) Verneuil, who had imposed on the too easy temper of 
departed with a retinue of upwards of two hundred | the king, to procure grants by which the people were 
gentlemen, many of whom were of the first distine-| oypressed, and which soon roused the righteous indig- 
tion; one of whom (Servin) in thus described. ‘nation of the minister ; who informs us, 


“I found him to be at once both a wonderandamon-| “I set out with a full resolution to make a new at- 
ster; for I can give no other idea of that assemblage of/tempt upon the king, in favour of the people, who 
the most excellent and most pernicious qualities. Let) would be prevented by these extortions from paying 
the reader represent to himself a man of a genius so|the land-tax. The marchioness asking what paper it 
lively, and an understanding so extensive, as rendered was I had in my hand, * This is a pretty business, ma- 
him scarce ignorant of any thing that could be known: dam,’ answered I in a passion, yet affecting to be much 
of so vast and ready a comprehension, that he immedi-|™more angry than I really was, ‘you are not the last 
ately made himself master of what he attempted ; and|among those that are concerned in it,’ in effect, her 
of so prodigious a memory, that he never forgot what/ name made the sixth article. I then opened the memo- 
he had once learned; he possessed all parts of philoso- rial, and read to her all the names, with the titles of the 
phy and the mathematics, particularly fortification and edicts. ‘And what do you intend to do with this? 
drawing ; even in theology he was so well skilled, that Said she. ‘1 intend,’ answered I, ‘to make some re- 
he was an excellent preacher whenever he had a mind ™onstrances to the king upon it.’ ‘Truly,’ replied 
to exert that talent, and an able disputant for and she, no longer able to contain her spleen, ‘he will have 
against the reformed religion indifferently ; he not only little to do to take your advice, and offend so many 
understood Greek, Hebrew, and all the languages great people. And on whom, pray, would you have 
which we call learned, but also all the different jargons the king confer favours, if not on those who are men- 
or modern dialects ; he accented and pronounced them tioned in this writing, his cousins, friends, and mis- 
so naturally, and so perfectly imitated the gestures tresses” ‘ What you say, madam,’ replied I, * would be 
and manners both of the several nations of Europe,|reasonable enough, if his majesty took the money all 
and the particular provinces of France, that he might| out of his own purse; but to make a new levy upon the 
have been taken for a native of all or any of these merchants, artists, labourers, and countrymen, it will 
countries; and this quality he applied to counterfeit never do; it is by them that the king all of us are 
all sorts of persons, wherein he suceeeded wonderfully: | supported, and it is enough that they provide for a 
he was, moreover, the best comedian and greatest droll master, without having so many cousins, friends, and 
that perhaps ever appeared; he had a genius for poe-| mistresses, to maintain.’ | 

, and had wrote many verses; he played upon almost} “ Madame de Verneuil lost none of aroun she 
il ements, was perfect master of music, and sung | dwelt particularly upon the last; and, in the rage with 
most agreeably and justly; he likewise could say mass ;| Which she was transported, made use of them to form 
for he was of a disposition to do as well as to know all |@ thousand wicked slanders.” 
things: his body was perfectly well suited to his mind, 
he was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit for all exer- 
cises; he could ride well, and in dancing, wrestling, 
and leaping, he was admired: there are not any recrea- 


This quarrel with an unreasonable woman led to 
one with a man not more reasonable, the count de 
Soissons; which, but for the interposition of the king, 


tive games that he did not know, and he was skilled in| would have ended seriously. 

almost all mechanic arts. But now for the reverse of} The twentieth book commences with the process 
the medal: here it appeared that he was treacherous, | against the Counts of Auvergne and Eni . whose 
cruel, cowardly, deceitful; a liar, a cheat, a drunkard sentence was perpetual imprisonment in the Bastille. 
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The Marchioness de Verneuil, who was cqually im- 
plicated, had a full pardon, “and even dictated the 
conditions herself.” 

These affairs were scarcely concluded, when the 
sovereign and his minister were alike harassed by an 
endeavour to separate them by rendering the faithful 
servant an object of suspicion and dislike to his mas- 
ter. This was the work of father Cotton, a Jesuit, 
who was seconded by the many who envied the power 
and loathed the virtues of Sully. There have been 
many similar seasons of colduess during the years we 
have passed; but none so bad as this, in which the 
king seems to have suffered nearly a month of anxiety 
and estrangement; but which, like every other trial, 
only established their friendship more permanently. 
When the explanation was complete, the candid mon- 
arch s vce ¢ 


*«*You cannot conceive, my friend, how easily and 
happily I have slept this night, after having opened my 
heart to you, and had all my doubts cleared up.’ He 
then asked me if I did not feel the same calm satisfac- 
tion; I replied that I did, and that he should always find 
in me the same fidelity.” 


We have in the twenty-first book, an account of the 
finances, the expenditure, the debts, and the pay- 
ments of France; and abundant proof of the wise 
and liberal economy, the immense resources, the un- 
remitting diligence, and the comprehensive views of 
this great minister; who not only retrieved the affairs 
of his impoverished country, but reimbursed all who 
had adventured in her service, and liquidated the 
debts of a king whose gifts rendered him expensive, 
and whose dependants were insatiable. We learn that 
the Countess Maret revived the passion of love in the 
heart of Henry, but did not therefore awaken the dis- 
content formerly evinced by the queen towards the 
Marchioness de Verneuil. 

Rosny now receives the title of Duke of Sully, 
which is bestowed in the most splendid and honour- 
able manner; but is most interestin 
sents another picture of this delightful monarch : 


“1 carried sixty persons of the highest quality home 


where it pre-jeach of you a melon be 





quired for the king.’’ We cannot resist offering an- 
other view of Henry, pained with the thought that it 
will be nearly the last we can take of a monarch, 
whom we leave it to others to censure, and therefore 
content ourselves with the love and admiration he is 
so calculated to inspire. 


**It was to make a party for the chase that Henry 
had risen so early that morning, and he was resolved 
to dine upon the partridges he should take in hawking: 
he used to say, that he never thought them so tender 
and good as when they were taken in this manner: and 
especially, when he could snatch them himself from 
the hawks. Towards the middle of the day Henry re- 
turned, extremely well satisfied with his morning’s di- 
version, and in a gaiety of humour, which his good 
state of health, and the happy situation of his affairs, 
contributed greatly to increase: he entered the great 
hall, holding the partridges in his hand, and cried 
aloud to Coquet, (who waited there for his return, and 
was talking to Parfait at one end of the hall,) «Coquet, 
Coquet, you must not complain of Roquelaure, Ther- 
mes, Frontenac, Arambure, and me, for want of a din- 
ner, for we have brought something to treat ourselves 
with; but go immediately and order them to be dress- 
ed; let eight be reserved for my wife and me; Bon- 
neval here shall carry them to her from me, and shall 
tell her, that ] am going to drink her health; but take 
care and keep those birds that are a little bit by the 
hawks for me; there are three very fat, which I took 
from them myself, and which they have scarce touched.’ 
** As Henry was distributing his partridges, La-Clielle 
came in, and with him Parfait, bringing in a large basin, 
gilt with gold, and covered with a napkin; ‘Sire,’ cried 
he twice, ‘embrace my knees, for I have brought you 
a great many, and very fine ones.’ ‘See how rejoiced 
Parfait is,’ said the king, ‘this will make him fatter by 
an inch upon the ribs; I find he has brought me some 
good melons; I am glad of it, for | am resolved to eat 
my fill of them to-day; they never hurt me when they 
are good, and when I eat them while I am very hungry, 
and before meat, as the physicians direct.’ 1 will give 

fore you have your partridges, 
when I have first chosen out some for my wife and my- 
self, and for another person to whom I have promised 
some.’ The king then going to his own apartment, 


with me to the arsenal, where an entertainment of flesh gave a couple of melons to two boys who were at the 


and fish was prepared for them, and was most agreea- 


oor, whispering something in their ear at the same 


bly surprised to find his majesty, who went thither dur-|time: and as he came out of his long closet to go to his 
ing the ceremony without giving me notice of his in-|aviary, perceiving Fourcy, Beringhen, and La-Font, 


tention. 


entered, ‘I am come to the feast without being invited: 


* Grand master,’ cried the kings as soon as I|the latter bringing something covered up in his hand, 
e 


*La-Font,’ said Henry to him, ‘are you bringing me a 


shall { have a bad dinner” ‘It is possible you may, |ragout for my dinner” ‘Yes, sire,’ replied Beringhen, 


sire,’ I replied, ‘since I did not expect to be honoured 
with your presence.’ 
turn 


‘but these are raw meats, fit only to feast the eyes with.’ 


‘1 assure you I shall not,’ re-|* That is not what I want,’ replied his majesty, ‘for I 
the king, preventing my acknowledgments, |am excessively hungry, and would rather have my din- 


‘for while I waited your return, I visited your kitchen,|ner than any other thing: but, La-Font, what is it you 
where I have seen the finest fish imaginable, and ra-|have wrapped up so ”’ ¢ Sire,’ says Fourcy, ‘ he has got 
gouts in my own taste; and because you staid too long, | patterns of several sorts of stuffs, carpets, and tapestry, 
I have allayed my hunger with some oysters, and drank | which your best manufacturers have undertaken to 
some of your wine of Arbois, which I think is the best|make.’ ‘Oh!’ replied Henry, ‘they will afford us some 


I ever tasted.’ 


The king’s gaiety heightened the plea-|amusement after dinner ; I will show them to my wife, 


sure of the entertainment; and the rest of the day was|and to another person, whose opinion and mine do not 
passed to the entire satisfuction of the guests.” always agree, especially when we are talking of what 


he calls baubles and trifles: I believe, Fourcy,’ added 


The Memoirs next narrate the circumstance of the he, “you guess whom I mean; I should be glad to have 
king and queen having a narrow escape from drown-| him present with my wife when you show us these 
ing, as they crossed the river Neuilly. The king was | stuffs, it will bring something to my remembrance which 
preserved in the first place, but he rushed back into|] want to communicate to them when they are together, 
the river to save the queen, who was insensible; but|that I may have their opinions: he often tells me,’ pur- 





on coming to herself heaved a sigh, and “ eagerly in-|sued his majesty, still speaking of me, but without 
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naming me, ‘that he never thinks any thing fine or|have dined, for then I will listen to every body, and will 
good at costs double its real value; and that I should| satisfy all, if reason and justice can do it.’ ” 
think the same of all goods extremely dear: I know his} “ This conversation, which, from being gay and lively, 
reasons for talking in this manner, although [ pretend| had taken a very serious turn, was interrupted by the 
to be ignorant of them; but we must suffer him to talk,| queen, who had left her chamber, and was going to her 
for he is not a man of few words. Fourcy, go for him|closet. The king, rising from table, went to meet her, 
immediately; or, that he may be here the sooner, send|saying, ‘Well, my dear, were not the melons, par- 
one of my coaches for him, or your own.’ tridges, and quails I sent you very good? if your appe- 
The coachman meeting one of my footmen, whom |tite has been as keen as mine, you have dined extremely 
I had sent to the Louvre to inquire if his majesty was| well; I never eat so much as I have done to-day, or was 
returned, he came to the duchess of Guise’s, where I|ever in a better humour ; ask Rosny, he will tell you the 
had just dined: [ surprised his majesty when I came in,| occasion of it, and will acquaint you with the news I 
for he did not expect to see me so soon. * You have|have received, and the conversations we have had.’ 
made great haste,’ said this prince to me when I enter-| The queen, who was likewise more than usually cheer- 
ed the room, where he was still at table, ‘you could| ful, replied, that to contribute, on her side, to divert 
not possibly have come directly from the arsenal.’|his majesty, she had been making preparations for a 
When | told him where I had dined; *‘ that whole family | ballet and an interlude of her own invention; the ballet 
being related to you,’ said he, ‘and loving you so much | was to represent the felicity of the golden age; and the 
as they do, for which | am very glad, I am persuaded|interlude, the amusement of the four seasons of the 
that while they follow your counsels, as they say they|year. ‘I do not say,’ added she, ‘that I have not had 
are determined to do, they will never do an injury cither|a little assistance, for Duret and La-Clavelle have been 
to my person or state.’ *‘ Sire,’ returned I, ‘ your majesty| with me the whole morning, while you were at the 
says this in a manner so unreserved, that I see you are|chase.’ ‘ How charmed am I to see you inthis humour, 
mn a good humour, and better satisfied with me than you| my dear,’ said Henry to her, ‘I beseech you let us 
have been these fifteen days.’ * What! you still remem- always live together in this manner.’ Fourcy was then 
ber that then,’ interrupted Henry, ‘I assure you I do| ordered to show the patterns for the stuffs and tapestry 
not; you know that our little resentments ought never | The king desired the queen to tell him her opinion of 
to last more than a day: I know that yours did not hin-| them; and turning to me, ‘I know what yours is al 
der you from undertaking, the very next day, something'| ready,’ said he; ‘but now let us see your abstracts of 
for my advantage in my finances. I have not,’ con- accounts” ” 
tinued Henry, with great gaiety, ‘found myself so light . : mpgs 
and so easy these dees aaathe as this day; I mantied Sully eile wurhee danger of disgrace from the free 
my horse without help; I have had great pleasure in the |40M of his remonstrances : 
chase this morning; my hawks have fiown, and my; ‘My servants were all afflicted; but many others, | 
greyhounds have run so well, that the former have taken| believe, inwardly rejoiced at it. 
a great number of young partidges, and the latterthree| “At seven o'clock the next morning, the king came 
large hares; one of the best of my hawks, which I/to the arsenal, with five or six persons whom he 
thought lost, has been found and brought back to me:/brought with him in his coach. He would not allow 
1 have a very good appetite, have eat some excellent|my people to give me notice of his arrival; but walk- 
melons, and they have served me up some quails, the|ed up to my apartment, and tapped at my closet-door 
fattest and tenderest I have ever eat. By letters from| himself. Upon my asking, ‘ Who is there ”’ he replied, 
Provence,’ continued the king, to show me that every|‘It is the king.’ I knew his voice, and was not a little 
thing conspired to his happiness, ‘I am informed that|surprised at this visit. ‘Well, what are you doing 
the seditions in Marseilles are entirely quelled: and|here ” said he, entering with Roquelaure, De Vic, 
from ‘several other provinces I have news, that there|Zamet, La Varenne, and Erard the engineer ; for he 
never has been so fruitful a season, and that my people |had occasion to speak to me about the fortifications of 
will grow rich, if I permit them to export corn. Saint-|Calais. [ replied, that I was writing letters, and pre- 
Antoine writes me word, that the prince of Wales is| paring work for my secretaries. And, indeed, my table 
always talking of me, and of the friendship which he} was all overspread with letters and states of affairs, 
promised you he would ever preserve for me. From) which I was to lay before the council that day. * And 
Italy 1am infgrmed, that affairs there are in such a how long have you been thus employed?’ said his 
situation, that I shall have the honour of reconciling the majesty, ‘ Ever since three o’clock,’ I replied. * Well, 
pope and the Venitians. Bongars writes me word from Roquelaure,’ said the prince, turning to him, ‘for how 
Germany, that the new king of Sweden is upon better much money would you lead this life ” Faith, sire, 
terms every day with his subjects; and that the land-/not for all your treasures,’ replied Roquelaure. Henry 
grave of Hesse acquires me constantly new friends and made no answer ; but commanding every one to retire, 
allies. Buzenval has written to Villeroi, that both the he began to confer with me upon matters in which it 
Spaniards and Flemings are brought so low, that they was impossible for me to be of his opinion; which he 
will soon be obliged to listen to proposals for a peace easily perceived when I told him coldly, that I had no 
or a truce, of which I must necessarily be the’mediator advice to give: that his majesty having, doubtless, 
and protector: and thus begin to render myself the arbi-|taken his resolution after mature deliberation, ali that 
trator of all the differences among the princes of Chris-/ remained to be done was to obey him, since he was 
tendom. And for an increase of satisfaction,’ said the displeased when my sentiments happened not to agree 
prince gaily, ‘behold me here at table, surrounded with | with his. ‘Oh, oh,’ said Henry, smiling, and giving 
all these you see,’ (for he had with him Du-Laurens, me a little tap on the cheek, ‘ you are upon the reserve 
Du-Perron the younger, Gutron, Des-Yvetaux, Chau-| with me, and are angry at what happened yesterday: 
mont, and the fathers Cotton, and Gonthier,) ‘of whose} however, 1 am so no longer with you ; come, come, 
affection for me I am well assured, and who, as you) embrace me and live with me with the same freedom 
know, are capable of entertaining me with useful as/as usual ; for I know you well, were you to act other- 
well as agreeable conversation; which shall not, how-| wise, I should think you took no farther interest in my 
ever, hinder me from talking of business as soon as I affairs. Though] am sometimes hasty,’ added he, with 
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a candour natural to him, ‘ you should bear with it; for| his fingers, and continued in a profound reverie ; then, 
1 love you not the less for it: on the contrary, from the | suddenly starting up, and striking his hands together, 
moment you cease to contend with me in these matters, he exclaimed ; ‘ Pardieu, | shall die in this city ; they 
which I am convinced you cannot approve, 1 shall be-| will murder me here ; | see plainly that they have made 
lieve you no longer love me.’ ” }my death their only resource. Oh! this cursed coro- 
" ‘ |nation, it will be the cause of my death.’ ‘My God, 
We soon after find the grave duke a kind of master sire,’ said I to him one day, ‘ what a thought have you 
of the revels, as he is preparing halls for ballets, and | entertained: if you persist in it, it is my opinion, that 
making a gallery for the ladies only: a regulation he| you ought to break off this coronation, your journey, 
personally enforced, when jand your war; if you wish it should be so, it is not 
difficult to satisfy you.’ ‘Yes,’ said he at length, after 
1 had several times made the same proposal to him, 


: >. |*ves, break off this coronation, and let me never hear 
whom he was Lamy awe | Sa “ ——— more of it ; my mind will then be freed from those ap- 
pope - me deme. gem —_ a of knockin, |Prehe nsions which the advices I have received have 

weds ee aes rap Meg Guryy ee ~ wir » ../given rise to: I shall then leave this city, and have 
* Monsieur,’ said I to him, ‘ you must seek for anothe Pie shines op fear? . 
ye fiat ae aed i ; 4 wf ag mn wg re = “1 shall not conceal from you,’ added he, ‘that it 
oi ohawt <> a he i ead Sele has been foretold to me I should be murdered at a 
Salim san es nae Pen Saew guieeiied oon wil] | Public ceremony, and die ina coach ; and hence pro- 
not refuse to let me sit among those fair ladies, as|c¢cd my fears.” ‘You never mentioned this to me, 

athe on 8 om. iy came ic Pimentel; € have. thee replied I; ‘and I have been often surprised to 
Steen SVE tome axty ) 4th bi Pret ho play |hear you cry out when in a coach, and seem so much 
honour to be tons’ f well hens s bis wajenty; © a oe alarmed at a danger so inconsiderable ; you whom 1 
very often with me;’ which was, indeed, a ieaas 5 er ihave often beheld unmoved in all the rage of war, 
this foreigner, whom I had already heard o _— wen-| amidst volleys of cannon and musquet shots, and envi- 
tioned, had gained STERCHSS Cums from the king. map roned by swords and pikes. However, since this notion 
Ventre-de-ma-vie,’ said I to him, affecting to be vee affects you to such a degree, I would advise you, sire, 
tremely angry» at — then that fat agg to depart to-morrow: let the coronation be performed 
who every day wins the king’s money: open ‘ll without you, or defer it till some other time ; and let it 
are come to a bad place ; for t neither like, nor mes be long e’er you return to Paris, or get into a coach 
suffer such people to come here.’ He offered to speak, Shall 1 send directly to Notre Dame and St. Denis, to 
but I would not hear him. ‘Go, go,’ said J, pushing| , “s 


“ One day when a very fine ballet was represented in 
this hall, I perceived a man leading in a lady, with 


b a sto he preparations, : -nd back rork 
him back, ‘you shall not enter here: I am not to be | Put @ stop to the preparations, and send back the work 


prevailed upon by your gibberish.’ The king after- 
wards asking him if he did not think the ballet very’ 
fine, and the dances exquisitely performed, Pimentel 


men?’ ‘I would consent to it willingly,’ said the king ; 
* but what will my wife, who has this coronation strange- 
ly in her head, say to it?” ‘Let her say what she will,’ 
resumed I, finding my proposal had greatly pleased the 


i inclinati i it}, : ~ 
told him that he had a great inclination to see it, bt king; ‘however, I cannot believe that she will con 


that he met his grand financier, with his negative front, * 5° oe “ . a titan ea 
at the door, who turned him back. He then related wit Cosegee gene ote peeved g apprehensions 
his adventure with me, at which the king was meet | “TI did not wait for any other order, but sent imme- 
ly pleased, and laughed heartily at his manner of tell-) 5-1 . L. beabeaitions tie ¢ 
ing it ; nérdid he forget to divert the whole court with |“!2‘¢!y '0 put a stop to the preparations for the coro- 
‘ton y 1s.” 8 jnation, It is with much regret, that I am obliged to 
> vn jconfess, that, notwithstanding all my endeavours, the 
We now enjer ou the last book of Henry’s history ;/queen would not give her husband this satisfaction. 1 
and from the memoirs before us we leara, that some-| shall pass over in silence, the prayers, entreaties, and 
thing like a presentiment of his death might be said|arguments, with which, for three whole days, 1 en- 
to affect this great monarch for a considerable time|deavoured to move her. It was Henry’s part to yield ; 
before it took place. ‘This arose, uadoubtedly, from/|and, as in certain moments he was the first to condenin 
the various atiempts of a treasonable nature which | himself for his fears, he left off speaking to me of the 
had occurred during his reign, aided by several prog- orm paint ed by ze me er The prseerere 
nostications pointing out this year of his life as his) *§#1" went forward, and again his apprehensions re- 
last. The oats he had ot -. been crowned, now|‘urned. It was in these words, which he had perpetu- 
insisted on the performance of this ceremony, and *!!y in ee ee Pe 2 ae those geet 
she was the more urged to it by the insults of the|*,0MS-— AD. my imenc, D shall never BO out of this 
. . . city: they will murder me here: this cursed coronation 
Marchiouess, who maintained that she had no right) i) be the cause of my death.’ I shall never forget 
to the distinetion, on account of Henry's former pro-| |) ad words.” 
mise. The matter was therefore finally settled i mies 
the day = fs 9 but, speaking on this subject, we! The ceremony of the Queen’s coronation was per- 
find the King thus deploring it: |formed at St. Denis; and the following Wednesday, 
“Oh! my friend,’ said he, ¢ this coronation does not | an Em Netagdney Bo 2 A all spe 2 _— 
please me: [| know not what is the meaning of it ; but | aris, but on ror | oa & it was suspended. The 
my heart tells me, some fatal accident will happen.’ He | Duke of Sully was ill, and being desired to bathe, the 
sat down, as he spoke these words, upon a low chair, Xing, who wished to speak with him, gave sirict 
which I had caused to be made on purpose for him, and OTders that he should not leave his room, * for that he 
which was kept always in my closet, and, resigning would himself come to the Duke’s house :” the me- 
himself up to all the horror of his melancholy appre-| Moir concludes thus : 
hensions, he beat on the case of his reading glass with} “At four o’clock in the afternoon, as I had just 
_—_ jentered my wardrobe, I heard Castenet, and afterwards 
* Pimentel] was not a Portuguese, but an Italian. my wife, utter a great cry, and that instant my whole 
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house resounded with this mournful exclamation: ‘Ah!| The Duke dares not enter into farther iculars of 
my God, all is lost! France is undone!’ I went out pre- the awful catastrophe he deplores, but thus speaks of 
cipitately, undressed as I was, ‘Ah! Monsieur,’ cried his murdered King. 

they on all sides, ‘the king has just been dangerously, « Such was the trarical end of a prince, on whom 
wounded in his side with a knife.’ It was not possible asture. with a lavish sar Bow, had | minor b- all her 
for me to doubt a moment whether the dreadful news edeonte on eueunt ran of a death ench:es he merited 
was true. St. Michel entered immediately: he ha ia have a oni aber, thet hie salen ne ante — 
been a witness almost of the blow, and brought the and his limbe formed with such proportion, as peas 
knife with which it was given, still-reeking with blood. tutes not ei > what ts called a well-enade man, but indi- 


‘  eried I. raisi , re > i ° $s : . 
Oh!’ cried i, raising my hands and eyes to heaven, in ata, strength, vigour, and activity; his complexion was 


a distraction no words can describe, ‘ this is what the 
poor prince always apprehended: Oh! my God, have 
pity upon him, upon us, and the state: it is all over if 
he is murdered—God would not have permitted so 
cruel ah accident, but to let loose all his wrath upon 


animated ; all the lineaments of his face had that agree- 
able liveliness which forms a sweet and happy physiog- 
nomy, and perfectly suited to that engaging easiness of 
manners which, though sometimes mixed with majesty, 
never lost the graceful affability and easy gaiety so na- 


France; into what strange hands is she about to be de-|+.4) to that great prince. With regard to the quali- 
livered ties of his heart and mind, I shall tell the reader nothing 
— |new, by saying that he was candid, sincere, grateful, 
* One would imagine, that upon a fact so public | compassionate, generous, wise, penetrating; in a word, 
and so recent as the assassination of Henry IV., there endowed with all those great and amiable qualities which 
would be found a perfect conformity in the histories in these Memoirs we have so often had occasion of ad- 
and memoirs of that time; yet many of the cotemporary | miring in him. 
writers do not agree either as to the number of the) ‘He loved all his subjects as a father, and the whole 
persons who were in the coach with this prince when state as the head of a family: and this disposition it was 
he was assassina ed, the wounds he received, nor mzny |that recalled him even from the midst of his pleasures, 
other circumstances no less essential. In order, there-|to the care of rendering his people happy, and his 
fore, to make this recital in a manner equally faithful| kingdom flourishing : hence proceeded his readiness in 
and complete, it is necessary to collect and join|conceiving, and his industry in perfecting, a great num- 
together what has been said on this subject by/|ber of useful regulations ; many I have already speci- 
Messieurs de Péréfixe, Matthieu, L’Etoile, the con-|fied: and I shall sum up all, by saying, that there were 
tinuator of Du Thou, and the French Mercury for the|no conditions, employments, or professions, to which 


year 1610. |his reflections did not extend ; and that with such clear- 


““*The night before this most unhappy day his|/ness and penetration, that the changes he projected 
majesty could take no rest, and was in continual un- could not be overthrown by the death of their author, 
easiness. In the morning he told those about him, that bes it but too often happened in this monarchy. It was 


he had not slept, and that he was very much disorder-|his desire, he said, that glory might influence his last 
ed. Thereupon M. de Vendéme entreated his majesty | years, and make them, at once, useful to the world, and 
to take care of himself that day, and not to go out ; for|acceptable to God: his was a mind, in which the ideas 





that day was fatal to him. ‘1 see,’ answered the king, 
«that you have consulted the almanac, and have heard 
of the prediction of La-Brosse, from my cousin the 
count of Soissons: he is an old fool, and you, who are 
young, have still less wisdom.’ The duke of Vendéme 
then went to the queen, who likewise begged the king 
not to go out of the Louvre that day; but he made her 
the same answer.’—P. de L’ Etoile. 

** «The coach turned from the street St. Honoré into 
that part called Féronnerie, which was then very nar- 
row, and made more so by the little shops erected 
against the wall of the churchyard of St. Innocent. A 


little embarrassment was occasioned by the meeting of 


two carts, one loaden with wine, the other with hay; 
so that the coach was obliged to stop in a corner of the 
street, over against the study of a certain notary, whose 
name was Poutrain. The footmen took a nearer way, 
that they might with less difficulty come up with the 
coach at the end of the street ; so that there were only 
two which followed the coach, and one of these went 
to make way for it to go on, while the other in the 
mean time took that opportunity to fasten his garter.’ 
Ibid. 


lof what is great, uncommon, and beautiful, seemed to 
\rise of themselves: hence it was, that he looked upon 
|adversity as a mere transitory evil, and prosperity as his 
jnatural state.” 


‘above the heart, between the third and fourth rib. His 
majesty had just turned towards the duke of Epernon, 
and was reading a letter; or, as others say, leaning to- 
wards the marechal Lavardin, to whom he was whisper- 
ing. Henry, feeling himself struck, cried out, ‘I am 
‘wounded,’ and, in the same jnstant, the assassin per- 
ceiving that the point of his knife had been stopped by 
arib, he repeated the blow with such quickness, that 
not one of those who were in the coach had time to 
oppose nor even to perceive it. Henry, by raising his 
arm, gave a fairer aim for the second blow, which, ac- 
cording to Péréfixe and L' Etoile, went directly to his 
heart; and according to Aigault and the French Mer- 
pt. near the auricle of the heart, so that the blood 
gushing out of his mouth, and from his wound, the un- 
happy prince expired, breathing a deep sigh, or, as 
| Matthieu asserts, pronouncing, with a faint and dying 
lvoice, these words,—‘It is nothing.’ The murderer 





** © Ravillac, who had followed the coach from the/aimed a third stroke at him, which the duke of Epernon 


Louvre, perceiving that it stopped, and that there was/received in his sleeve.’ —Jbid. 


no person near it, advanced to that side where he ob- 
served the king sat. His cloak being wrapped round 
his icft arm served to conceal the knife, which he held 
in his hand, and sliding between the shops and the 
coach, as if he was attempting to pass by, like others, 
he supported one foot upon one of the spokes of the 
wheel, and the other upon astone, and, drawing a knife 
edged on both sides, gave the king a wound a little 


** «It is the opinion of the author of the French Mer- 
cury, that Henry IV. died at the first blow, ‘ which,’ 
jue he, ‘entering between the fifth and sixth rib, pier- 
ced the vein within, round the auricle of the heart, 
and reached to the vena cava, which, being cut, that 
|great prince was in an instant deprived of speech and 
life. The second stroke only razed the skin, and made 
|no impression.’ ”’ 
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Thus warned, and knowing that all was over, the|has been found so congenial with the feelings and pur- 
Deke, overwhelmed with sorrow, returned to his|suits of that amiable and accomplished scholar and 
house, but he was soon drawn thence by the importu- philosopher, Sir John Herschell, that, hardly able to 
nities of the Queen, whose grief at the sight of so tear himself away, he is ready to say with Horace— 
dear a friend proved how sensible she was of the (as indeed he has said, in other and stronger words)— 
severity of the loss she had sustained. Even now it! [lle terrarum mihi preter omnes 
ap » however, that some in her household rejoiced 3| Angulus ridet.” 
and fom this time Conchini bp Bs wife eangeesd Yet with all these enchantments, and notwithstand- 
who had ever been the enemies of Henry's peace, galn ing iig high political value, this southera angle of 
a complete aseendency over the Queen, who is in the 4 fricg has scarcely, of late years, excited a degree of 
general consternation declared Regent, and of Course interest equal to Botany Bay or New Zealand. Our 
the downfall of Sully and the perversion of his excel~| 1) inicters did, it is true, soon after the conclusion of 
lent system may be foreseen.—this weak aor ns the war, send out at the public expense an il!-assorted 
though affectionately attached to her late 2 cargo of emigrants, permitting them to locate theme 
and weil aware of all he owed to the Duke of Sully, soives on the untenanted and unappropriated lands 
being entirely governed by her insidious Florentines.| 19, the eastern boundary of the Colony—by far the 
_ The * Supplement to the life of the Duke of Sully, |most productive district, whether for grazing or for 
bid far a om. and we regret that our limits ee-| tillage, in the whole settlement; but labouring under 
et we er extracts. ; fal |the great disadvantage of being removed five or six hun- 

_ This great man closed a life so full of usefu exe | dred miles from the seat of government. It had also 
tion, and dignified tranquillity, so honourable to him-|, fy :ther drawback, in being situated close to the 
self, and beneficial to his country, “ at the castle Off ontiers of the Caffre country. Such proximity had 
Villebon, Dec. 22d, 1641, aged 82 years.” His widow constantly led, 80 long as the Dutch were the sole oc- 
erected 2 noble mausoleum to perpetuate his virtues cupiers of the soil, toa mutual pilfering of cattle—a 
eee and survived him until 1659, when she jing of black mail business—the consequence of which 
in her 97th year. was, not only a constant collision of interests, but now 

and then a murder on one side or the other, and the 
setting fire to huts and houses ;—but here the matter 
ended—conflicts of this kind being generally made up 
f between the Dutch boors and the Caffres, without the 
From the London Quarterly Review. interference of the governing powers on either side. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN EASTERN The same sort of collision disturbed and distracted our 
AFRICA. emigrants of 1819—as the readers of Mr. Pringle’s 

African sketches will remember. It was hoped, how- 





1. Abstract of the Proceedings of the st Relief for ever, that the influx of a more respectable and substan- 


- Destitute, ec. at the Cape of Good Hope. CaPe tial ciass of British settlers than the first batch, whose 
—— . . ,. |numbers might be expected speedily to increase, and 
2. Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, descriptive) i fact did Z would at a whe to the incursions of the 
of the > et mS emg og pe */Caffres, by establishing a better understanding with 
don ey iro - , 7 ny - tosh J men—for suca pore. Bo eye to be 
* ee . y all travellers. A treaty, accordingly, was soon 
& Sen Gace shen Fr Gadeon — made with these people, who are by no means to be 
dertaken in 1835. London. 1836. . accounted savages, by which it was agreed, in order 
to preserve peace and friendship, that a neutral ground 
Tuere was a time that the Cape of Good Hope, should be established between the Great Fish River 
when in the hands of the Dutch, and, indeed, since its| (the British boundary) and the Keiskamma (the Caffre 
conquest by Great Britain, was considered a place of/0undary;) and as a security agaiust either party’s 
first-rate importance, both in itself and by its position. ‘"@nsgressing the limits, three small forts were erected, 
It was held in such estimation as to determine the go- ** intervals, down the centre of this neutral slip of land 
vernment of that day, at the general peace, to annex it|— Beaufort, Wiltshire, and Fredericksburgh. 
permanently io the British crown; indeed, when that Under these arrangements the inhabitants of the 
object was about to be accomplished, the late Henry |STeat eastern plain, called the Zuure Veldt, were ra- 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Meilville,) declared in the|Pidly advancing in wealth and prosperous circum- 
House of Commons, that the minister,‘who should|8tances. Their herds and flocks increased, and the 
dare to give it up, ought to lose his head—of such con- breed of both was improved by importations of the 
sequence, in a political point of view, was its detention est kind ; pasturage and tillage went hand in hand, 
considered to be by one of the longest-headed states-|'0wns and villages arose on the heretofore naked plains, 
men of his age. Independent, however, of the politi-|—churches and school-houses were built,—and Gra- 
cal advantages derivable from this half-way house @m’s Town, near our frontier, had become the populous 
between England and India, there is not perhaps, on|¢@pital of this flourishing territory. Things went on 
the face of the globe, a spot, which, taken altogether, thus prosperously until the end of the year 1834, when 
can be deemed preferable to the Cape as a place of re- the colonists bordering close on the frontier, and scat- 
sidence. Situated in a climate equally removed from itered here and there in their single dwellings along the 
oppressive heat and shivering cold—where the fig-tree | Whole line, became agitated by hourly swelling rumours 
and the vine, and the orange luxuriate in the open air, of a meditated irruption, on a large scale, by the 
requiring but little aid at the hand of man—where the | “@ffres. 
atmosphere is almost always pure, clear, and dry,—it} ‘‘ On the first of December,” says the Report of the 
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Board of Relief, “the general abolition of slavery they wore. In this condition they were crowded to- 
throughout the British dominions was celebrated at gether incamps, where the sufferings were exceedingly 
Graham’s Town, with grateful unanimity. The inha- severe.”—ibid. p. 14. 


bitants of all classes and persuasions attended Divine . : : 
service in the morning at St. George’s church, when The chairman of the Committee war os Bathurst 
syns ae — F Town when about a thousand of the ruined inhabit- 


the acting chaplain preached a sermon, suited to the : : dri ; f f 
occasion, from the following words, rendered remarkable  4nts of the plain were driven thither for refuge. 


by the sequel: ‘*I will also make thy officers peace,) ‘* The women and children,” he tells us, “ were con- 
and thine exactors righteousness; violence shall no| veyed in seventy ox-wagons. The men, who were on 
more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction|foot or horseback, appeared fatigued and harassed 
within thy borders.’—Isaiah lx. v. 17, 18. All the Their neglected apparel and unshaven beards, and se- 
other places of worship being closed, and several hun-| veral other minute circumstances which cannot be de- 
dred children from the respective Sunday schools as-/tailed, contributed much to the melancholy effect of 
sembled, the church was crowded, and the several/the scene. They appeared, however, to be in better 
choirs and congregations united in one loud song of spirits than could have been expected, considering the 
harmony, and praise, and cheering anticipation. But/distressing circumstances under which they had just 
how short-sighted is man ; and how mysterious the paths| been compelled ‘to abandon the whole of their pro- 
ofthe Almighty! Before the sound had ceased to vibrate| perty and cattle, the result of fifteen years’ hard labour 
in our ears, an alarm was heard of war and bloodshed—-| and perseverance,’ and to become dependent on pub- 
before the expiration of the month, the same sacred lic charity for subsistence. Many of the females were 
edifice was converted into an asylum for fugitive women in a very feeble and pitiable condition, many of the 
and children, a magazine of arms, and a centre of war-| wagons were destitute of tents, and both the women 
like preparations.” —.dbstract, &c. p. 7. and children seemed suffering severely from cold and 
as ; rain. The widow of the murdered trader, Iles, had 
The melancholy tidings burst upon Graham’s Town been delivered of a child in the church at Bathurst 
on the 24th December. only three or four days before. Such of the parties as 
«In the course of the evening, information was had friends in the town, procured lodgings for them- 
brought to the sitting mag'strate, that an old man of the Selves; the rest we provided for as well as we could; 
name of Cramer had been barbarously murdered near|the town’s-people being everywhere forward to put 
the Clay Pits. His two children who were with him at/| themselves to almost any inconvenience for their accom- 
the time, described the cruel deed with sickening sim-| odation.””—ibid. p. 20. 
plicity. Intense anxiety was now felt for the safety of The aggregate of distress, as appearing on the 
Mr. Mahony and Mr. Henderson, his son-in-law, a mer- " “a ‘ ~ : 
chant of Graham’s Town, who, for change of air, had books of the Comenrcee, Hay be thus summed up. 
: vo . ¥ & -— The nomber of petitions for relief amounted to 1895, 


lately gone out with two of his children to Mr. Maho- - eh fave 

neve , need in that neighbourhood. Next day was|Co™prising at least 8370 individuals. Of these ap- 

Christmas-day, but no hymns of “peace on earth” or plications 891 were from persons of Dutch extraction, 
istmas i ‘ 


“good will towards men,” saluted our ears. Devasta-| 300 from British settlers, and 704 from Hottentots and 
. ny s . 
tion and death,—the ravages of the spoiler,—the wail Other persons of colour. The abstract adds :— 


of the widow,—the cry of the fatherless, the sound of|  « The total amount of live-stock represented as lost, 

the trumpet, and the alarm of war—were our only by applicants to this board, is upwards of 51,000 head 

music. Our worst apprehensions for Mahony and Hen-| 4 horned cattle, 2339 horses, and 118,195 sheep and 

derson were realized. They had both been murdered goats; and besides the loss in corn, furniture, and other 

while endeavouring to retire to the military post at| poveable property, to a considerable amount, 369 
sft she 3 ’ “ 

Caffer Drift.”—ibid p. 15. ‘houses have been burnt, and 261 pillaged and other- 


Along the frontier line from the Winterberg to the Wis¢ injured. The amount of live-stock given in by 
mouth of the Keiskamma, a distance of about one the same applicants as saved, is 11,418 cattle, 1186 
hundred miles, fifteen thousan! Caffres are supposed | 2°TS*% 102,543 sheep and goats. 
to have made a simultaneous irruption into the Colony. | It appears, however, from a summary transmitted 

‘The invaders appeared in such formidable num- by the governor of the Cape, that ample vengeance 
bers, that most of the boors considered resistance not W@$ taken on the Cafires, on the arrival of the mili- 
only useless, but imprudent. In many cases, indeed, | tary. He says, 
the maraucers met with opposition, and several ofthem| In the course of the Commissioners’ progress in the 
fell on different occasions; but by repeated assaults/ census of the tribes of Gaika and T’Llambie, it was as- 
with augmented numbers, they always succeed in their certained that their loss, during our operations against 
main object of driving off the cattle. Several of the|them, has amounted to 4,000 of their warriors or fight- 
Dutch farmers had already lost their lives. Stephen) ing men, and among them many captains. Ours, fortu- 
Buys was run through the heart with an assagai, while | nately, has not in the whole amounted to 100, and of 
standing at his own door fearing no evil. His wife these only two officers. There have been taken from 
escaping at the back dvor, spent the whole night with them also, besides the conquest and alienation of their 
six small ch Idren in the neighbouring thickets. Mrs. country, about 60,000 head of cattle, and almost all 
Silverhoorne had only been married three days when|their goats; their habitations have everywhere been de- 
her husband was murdered in a similar manner. Mrs. | stroyed, and their gardens and corn-fields laid waste. 
De Cock and several other women, were obliged to flee| They have, therefore, been chastised, not extremely, but 
with their children to the jungle by night—to wade the | sufficiently.” 


great Fish River in the dark, at atime when it was con- ; - , 
siderably swollen—and to travel many hours on foot| This cool statement does not include the horrible 


before they reached a place of comparative safety.| murder of the chief Hintaa, and his losses. We can- 
Persons leaving their homes under such circumstances, | not withhold the sensible and humane observations of 
could, generally speaking, save nothing but the clothes |Lord Glenelg, on receipt of the document. 
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**T am bound,” his lordship writes to Sir B. D’Ur-| different. The expedition of Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, 
ban, “to record the very deep regret with which I as he tells us, ** emanated from the impulse of curi- 
have perused this passage. In a conflict between regu- osity, and the attractions of commercial speculation,” 
lar troops and hordes of barbarous men, it is almost a and he assures us that he “ sought nothing but to sate 
matter of course that there should exist an enormous the one, and to promote the other ;” 


disproportion between the loss of life on either side 


nations. 


forces.” 


We have no intention to trace the origin and pro-| phrases, mixed up with scraps of poetry, from Shak- 
gress of this unhappy war, much less to speak with 
severity of any of the parties involved in it. We have ||eft England in the year 1822, at the age of fourteen,” 


no doubt there were faults enough on both sides; but 


we concur entirely with Lord Glenelg, that * what- 
ever may have been the remote or the proximate 


causes of this warfare, its results can be contemplated 
with no other feelings than those of the most lively 
regret;” and we further agree with his lordship, that 


“the motives which induced the jealousy and exas-. 


peration of the contending parties remain in unim- 
paired force, and may be expected to reproduce the 
same evils, unless some decisive means be adopted 
for the prevention of them.” This brings us to the 
point we intended to come to at our first setting out. 
The “decisive means” which Lord Glenelg appears 
to have adopted are, the contraction of the coluny te 
its old limits of the Great Fish River, and the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant-governor to the four distant 
eastern districts. The unhappy sufferers, however, 
would seem not to trust to these ** decisive means,” 
or to await their issue. If our information be correct, 
and we place every reliance on its being so, not fewer 
than one thousand families, chiefly Dutch, are prepar- 
ing to £0, and many have already gone, to seek a re- 
fuge and subsistence to the north-east, and mostly 
to the country known by the name of Natal, choosing 
rather to trust themselves to the mercy of one of the 
greatest despots and barbarians that ever existed, than 
to the marauding and murdering irruptions of hordes 
of Caffres, uncontrolled, or nearly so, by any authority 
which their petty chiefs possess over them. 

Thinking it may be interesting, at this time, to give 
some account of the nature of the country and of its 
inhabitants, where these poor emigrants hope to find 
an asylum—we have taken up the two books whose 
titles follow that of the “* Report by the Board of Re- 
lief,”"—the one being the * Travels and Adventures of 
Nathaniel Isaacs,” in two volumes—and the other the 
“Narrative of a Journey in the Zoolu Country, by 
Captain Allen Gardiner of the Royal Navy.” The 
former was resident nearly three years in this coun- 
try, when under the rule of the ferocious Chaka— 
the other for some months under his brother Din- 
gaan, whom the Commander (not Captain) calls Din- 
garn, as he writes Charka for Chaka. This Dingaan 
first murdered, and then succeeded, that brother-mon- 
ster, of whom he appears to be a worthy representa- 
tive. 

The motives of these two travellers were widely 
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y A - far pronounce a favourable opinion of his labours, that, 
But to consign an entire country to desolation, and a j¢ Mr. Isaacs had narrated his adventures and told the 
whole people to famine, is an aggravation of the neces- facts and incidents which fell under his own observa- 
sary horrors of war, so repugnant to every just feeling, ion. in plain and homely language, he might have 
and so totally at variance with the habits of civilized Ni 
nations, that I should not be justified in receiving such 
a statement without calling upon you for further expla- 
The honour of the British name is deeply in- 
terested in obtaining and giving publicity to the proofs 
that the king’s subjects really demanded so fearful an 
exercise of the irresistible power of his majesty’s 
















































and we may 80 


produced one small volume, interesting from its no- 
velty, and of some importance from its varied infor- 
'mation, as a guide to future settlers. Instead of this, 
however, we find an eternal repetition of the same 
disgusting scenes of bloodshed and slaughter—of jour- 
neys repeatedly performed over the same routes—of 
disasters and difficulties in crossing the same rivers— 
of vague description couched in turgid and inflated 


speare down to Byron—and all this from one * who 


—and admits * he could not have acquired any great 
advancement or eminence in scholastic knowledge, 
nor made that progress which his sanguine relatives 
fondly anticipated.”” When the pages of such a youth 
are stuffed with pompous prate about Demosthenes, 
and Cambyses, and Dionysius of Syracuse—we can 
come to no other conclusion than that his journal has 
been placed in the hands of some bookseller’s hack, 
who has thus disfigured the original simplicity in 
which the narrative must have been written, and add- 
ed irrelative matter, where his principal business, if 
he had been up to his trade, would have been the cur- 
tailment of vapid tautology. 

Our naval traveller on the other hand, in his visit 
to Natal, was actuated neither by * the impulse of 
curiosity,”’ nor the “attractions of commercial specu- 
lation,” but by motives of a much higher character. 
“It is not,’’ says Commander Gardiner, “ with a 
view to recount my personal adventures that the fol- 
lowing narrative is now offered to the public, nor was 
it for the mere novelty of travelling that I determined 
on a visit to South Africa; far otherwise was the ob- 
ject of my journey—an endeavour, under the blessing 
of God, to open a way whereby the ministers of the 
Gospel might find access to the Zoolu nation, and 
be the means of introducing true religion, civiliza- 
tion, and industry, into those benighted regions.” 
The motive, it must be allowed, was a worthy one ; 
and we only do him justice in saying, that his whole 
conduct throughout many trying and critical situa- 
tions entitles him to the unqualified praise of sin- 
cerity. In his volume there is no affectation of fine 
writing; it is conducted thoughout in that kind of 
style which characterizes the general run of mission- 
ary productions—full of quotations from Scripture— 
of pious ejaculations—of acknowledgments to a gra- 
cious providence for special interferences on every, 
even the most trifling, occurrence of difficulty or sup- 
posed danger. He deals also largely in verse of his 
own weaving. Every Sunday morning his muse in- 
spires him with a hymo or spiritual song, and on two 
or three occasions we find her delivered of, what we 
suppose we must call, in contradistinction to the others, 
effusion of profane poetry. One of these poems gives 
so lively a picture of his dwelling among the Zoolus, 
jand of his happy and contented frame of mind, that 
we select it for quotation :— 
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“MY ZOOLU HUT. 


Dear is that spot, however mean 
Which once we’ve called our own; 
And if ’twas snug, and neat, and clean, 

Our thoughts oft thither roam. 


I see them now—those four low props, 
That held the hay-stack o’er my head ; 

The dusky frame-work from their tops, 
Like a large mouse-trap, round me spread 


ro stand erect I never tried, 
For reasons you may guess; 

Full fourteen feet my hut was wide, 
Its height was nine feet less. 


My furniture, a scanty store, 
Some saddle-bags beside me laid ; 
A hurdle used to close the door, 
Raised upon stones, my table made 


And when my visiters arrived, 
To sit, and prate, and stare; 

Of light and air at once deprived, 
The heat I scarce could bear. 


The solid ground my softest bed, 
A mat my mattrass made; 

rhe friendly saddle raised my head, 
As in my cloak I laid. 


The homely lizard harmless crept 
Unnoticed through the door; 

And rats their gambols round me kept, 
while sleeping on the floor. 


Such was my humble Zoolu home, 
And memory paints thee yet; 

While life shall last, where’er I roam, 
That hut I'll ne’er forget.’ 


We may here observe that Commander Gardiner 
proceeded by land through the midst of the Caffre 
country, and had a very narrow escape; the war hav- 
ing broken out two days after he had cleared their 
country ; “it was one,” he says, “ of those merciful es- 
capes in which the hand of a gracious God is so emi- 
nently conspicuous.” In passing through the Ama- 
kosa tribes (those bordering on the colony,) and 
others beyond them, he called at several missionary 


and roses. Nothing so soon dissipates a romantic 
dream as one of these charnel houses.”—Gardiner, pp. 
9, 10. 


But it is time we proceed with our authors to the 
Zoolu Country, the limits of which may be roughly, 
but not from any data they have supplied, accurately 
determined ; both, indeed, are very loose in all their 
descriptions. Port Natal we know to be situated in 
29° 53’ S. lat., 30° 32’ E. long.; it has a narrow en- 
trance with a bar across, but with a depth of water 
sufficient to admit ships from two to three hundred 
tons burden; within, it spreads, like the Knysna of the 
colony, into a fine sheet of water, surrounding with 
rising ground covered with wood, and having an island 
in the midst. If we take the river Umzimcoolu ac the 
southern boundary, forty-miles to the south-west of 
the port, and the Amtakoola, seventy miles to the 
north-east of it, we shall have one hundred and ten 
miles for the extent of the sea-coast of the Zoolu ter- 
ritory ; and as Commander Gardiner estimates at one 
hundred miles his journey inland to the Quathlamba 
Mountains, which run parallel with the sea-coast, we 
may assume the Zoolu country to be asquare of about 
one hundred miles each side. From this range of 
mountains a number of rivers intersect the plain in 
their way to the sea, the largest of which, frequently 
nnfordable, appear to be the Umzimeoolu and the 
Tugala, the latter of which» Isaacs calls Ootoogale 
We must leave our authors to give their own descrip- 
tive sketches of the interior. 

The smal! trading vessels, that carried our youthful 
adventurer Nathaniel to the east coast of Africa, was 
commanded by Lieut. King of the navy. The object 
of the voyage was, in the first place, to touch at the 
Cape, and from thence at the bay of Natal. “Our 
little bark,’ he says, “* soon faced the bar, which had 
an awful and even terrific aspect. The surf beat over 
it with a prodigiously overwhelming force ; the foam- 
ing of the sea gave it an appearance that would have un- 
nerved any but an experienced seaman; the wind whist- 
ling through the rigging seemed as the knell of our ap- 
proaching destruction.” In short, after some six 
pages of description of this appalling kind, and as 
many more from Lieut. King’s journal, we find the 
little bark completely wrecked on the rocks; but the 
people remained on board in safety. At first all around 


stations scattered among these people; he stopped | looked wild and desolate, and they concluded that 
also at some of the dwellings of the English and| Lieut. Farewell, whe was known to have been there 


Dutch traders, who subsisted by bartering knives, 
beads, coarse cottons, and tobacco, for elephants’ tusks, 
hides, and deer-skins. 


“These are wretched mud-built hovels, and in so 
filthy a state that my surprise is that any of the inmates 
ever escaped the most malignant fevers. Contented 
with two rooms, they inhabited one while the other 
(the partition of which, as though purposely construct- 
ed to admit the effluvia, did not reach within several 
feet of the roof,) was piled nearly to the rafters with a 
collection of hides and horns, the former in all the in- 
termediate stages from the green to the pickled. Such 
an odoriferous mélange of garbage, fat, and filth was, 
perhaps, never before compacted into so small a com- 
pass, yet were these people seemingly happy, and sip- 
ped their tea and their coffee, and offered the same to 





every stranger that passed, with as much frankness and 
disregard to their olfactory nerves as though the walls 
were of cedar and their floors carpeted with lavender 


with a party, had been disposed of by the natives. 
Presently, however, they perceived a group of people, 
who planted a ragged union-jack on the point opposite 
to the wreck, one of them clad in European garments, 
but ragged as the ag. This proved to be an English 
youth, by name Holstead, one of Farewell’s party. 
“ The rest of the group consisted of a Hottentot wo- 
man, in a dungaree petticoat, with a blue cotton hand- 
kerchief tied round her head; five natives entirely 
naked; and a female with a piece of bullock’s hide 
fastened round her waist.” The other European set- 
tlers, now absent in the interior, were Cane, Ogle, 
Fynn, and Lieut. Farewell, together with one Jacob, 
who, being a Caffre and speaking English, was serv- 
ing as interpreter. Their houses were little barns, 
made of wattle and plastered with clay, without win- 
dows, and with one door to each ; near them were seve- 
ral native huts, shaped like beehives, about seven 
feet in diameter and six feet high. Appearances, in 
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short, were anything but encouraging,—** all seemed 
wild, gloomy, and revolting; yet here,’’ says Isaacs, 
** | was destined to remain two years and nine months, 
an almost solitary European, wandering occasionally 
I knew not where, and in search of I knew not what.” 


which is placed a tall feather, and on each side a varie- 
gated plume. He advanced with his shield, an oval 
about four feet in length, and an umconto, or spear, 
when his warriors commenced a war song, and he began 
his maneuvres. Chaka is about thirty-eight years of 








age, upwards of six feet in height, and well propor- 
tioned; he is allowed to be the best pedestrian in the 
country, and, in fact, during his wonderful exercises 
this day he exhibited the most astonishing activity. 
On this occasion he displayed a part of the handsomest 
beads of our present.” 


A sailor is never at a loss. Lieut. King, with his 
chief mate, Mr. Hatton, who happened to be a practi- 
cal shipwright, commenced preparations for building 
a new vessel from the materials of the one wrecked, 
with the assistance of plenty of fine timber growing 
near the bay. It was not long before Mr. Farewell 
returned from his visit to Chaka, the chief of the} On the day of their departure Chaka made them a 
Zoolus ; but the account he gave of this personage was/ present of ove hundred and seven head of cattle. It 
not calculated to sooth the apprehensions of Isaaes. | took them seven days to return to Natal, the distance 
Lieut. King, however, determined to visit this despot,| being above one hundred miles. 
and in company of Farewell and Fynn, and a party of} The favourable reception of the party inspired Mr. 
his sailors, bearing a suitable present, set out on hia| Tonnes with a desire to pay a visit to this potent mo- 
journey. They had every reason to be pleased with|narch. He was accompanied by the lad Holstead, 
their reception; he ordered bullocks to be killed for|and some natives. Chaka received him kindly; ask- 
them, and having observed that the sailors were armed|ed if King George was as handsome as himself,— 
with muskets, desired they might go out with him and|and condescendingly said, ‘“‘ King George and I are 
his people to hunt the elephant. ‘The men, however,|brothers ; he has conquered all the whites, and I have 
declined this kind of sport, saying they had only leaden| subdued all the blacks.’’ Nathaniel tells us the cir- 
bullets, not adapted for such huge animals, on which|cumference of the ‘imperial kraal’’ exceeds three 
Chaka desired the interpreter to tell them they were iiles, and includes about one thousand four hundred 
afraid. This remark touched the pride of the blue-| huts; and that the palace, on an eminence, comprises 
jackets; and Lieut. King and his sailors determined, about one hundred huts, “in which none but girls 
therefore, to join the party; and fortunately they did live.’ At this period about three hundred men pass- 
so, as the idea of inferiority in courage was not likely|ed the king, saluting him as they went on,—this was 
to promote the hospitality of the despot. ‘The follow-|all very fine; but 


ing is an extract from Mr. King’s Journal :— 
& mM = «on a sudden a profound silence ensued, when his ma- 


“We soon fell in with the king, surrounded by his|jesty uttered one or two words, at which some of the 
warriors, seated under a large tree, and from which he| warriors immediately rose and seized three of the peo- 
had a complete view of the valley out of which they in-| ple, one of whom sat near me. The poor fellows made 
tended to start the elephant; we took our station about) 10 resistance, but were calm and resigned, waiting 
two hundred yards from him, waiting impatiently, yet|their fate with apparently stoical indifference. The 
dreading the result. Two hours had nearly elapsed,|sanguinary chief was silent; but from some sign he 
when a messenger presented to the king the tail of an gave the executioners, they took the criminals, laying 
elephant, at which they all appeared greatly surprised; he one hand on the crown and the other on the chin, and 
was desired to bring it to us, and say the white people | by a sudden wrench appeared to dislocate the head. 
had killed the animal. As may be supposed, we could) The victims were then dragged away and beaten as 
scarcely credit the fact, but hastened towards the forest they proceeded to the bush, about a mile from the 
to join our people, and met them almost exhausted ; we,/kraal, where a stick was inhumanly forced up each, 
notwithstanding, had the satisfaction of congratulating and they were left as food for the wild beasts of the 
each other upon what appeared to us almost a miracle. | forests, and those carnivorous birds that hover near the 
It appeared that the natives drove the elephant from the habitations of the natives.” —Jsaacs, p. 75. 
forest to a plain, where the sailors placed themselves : oe. , : 
directly before the animal: the first shot entered under) After this exhibition Mr. Isaacs, not feeling quite so 
the ear, when it became furious: the other lodged near|easy, expressed a wish to take leave, but to his great 
the fore shoulder, after which it fell, and soon expired. dismay was ordered to remain; however, on a drove 
Had this affair turned out differently, we should, in all) of cattle being brought up, the property of the wretch- 
probability, have been held in a contemptible light by ed victims who had been so brutally sacrificed, Chaka 
this nation, and awkward consequences might have re- ordered twelve head to be given to him, and allowed 
sulted to the settlement.” him to depart. 

Chaka had heard of a boat in which the Lieutenant 
and his party had crossed the Tugala, and expressed 
a desire that it should be brought to him. This occa- 
sioned another visit, when he inquired, in the course 
of conversation, “if they had brought any doctors 
(missionaries) with them;’’ he said, “*he wished 
them to come and teach his people, for he had discov- 
ed we were a superior race.” On the following day 
Chaka entertained them with a review of three regi- 

«« He immediately retired, and in a short time return-- ments of boys, amounting to about six thousand 
ed attired ; his dress consists of monkey’s skins, in three strong, all bearing black shields of ox hides. Each 
folds from his waist to the knee, from which two white regiment was distinguished by the different shape and 
cows’ tails are suspended, as well as from each arm; decoration of the caps. After running about the 
round his head is a neat band of fur stuffed, in front of kraal, trying to excel each other in feats of agility, 








The evening was spent in dancing, singing, and 
other amusements; in the midst of which, our sailors, 
with true British feeling, aud hearty stentorian voices, 
struck up “ God save the King,” and Chaka, on its 
being explained, so far from being displeased with 
this, was highly delighted. On paying him a visit the 
following morning, the Lieutenant expressed a wish 
to see him in his war dress:— 
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but regardless of all order, regularity, or discipline, a 
regiment of men with white shields arrived on the 
ground, and having saluted Chaka, they all, men aed 
boys, assembled for a dance :— 


** They formed a half-circle ; the men in the centre and 
the boys at the twoextremities. The king placed him- 
self in the middle of the space within the circle, and 
about one thousand five hundred girls stood opposite to 
the men three deep, in a straight line, and with great 
regularity. His majesty then commenced danciag, the 
warriors followed, and the girls kept time by singing, 
clapping their hands, and raising their bodies on their 
toes. The strange attitudes of the men exceeded any 

thing I had seen before. The king was remarkable 
for his unequalled activity, and the surprising muscular 
powers he exhibited. He was decorated with a profu- 
sion of green and yellow glass beads. The girls had 
their share of such ornaments; in addition, too, they 

had each of them four brass bangles round their necks, | 
which kept them in an erect posture, and rendered 
them as immovable as the neck of a statue.”—idid. 
pp- 121, 122. 


On taking leave the visiters were presented with 
three oxen and three cows, from a herd of upwards 
of a thousand head of cattle. On a third visit, Isaacs, 
who had now become bold, talks of having seen a 
large body of troops, consisting of seventeen regi- 
ments with black shields and twelve regiments with 
white ones, at drill on the surrounding hills, the 


lthe remainder of the victims were indiscriminatel¢ 
butchered. Few of the poor innocent children cried 
jor evinced any sorrow, but walked out as if inwardly 
;conscious that they were about to be removed from a 
| state of terror to ‘another and a better world.’ ”—idid. 
pp. 159, 160. 


The next day, before his thirst for blood had sub- 
sided, he ordered his chief domestics to be beaten 
to death; then two adopted daughters of this mon- 
ster, and one of his chiefs, were put to death in 
the same manner; after which he spent the evenin 
among his women in singing and dancing, and shel 
Isaacs, “*are we nota merry people!’ Every page 
almost of this author’s book details specimens of the 
like cruelty. King Chaka’s whole life seems to have 
been one continued scene of war, robbery, and mur- 
der. “The warring propensity of the despot,” says 
Mr. Isaacs, “his habitual ferocity, and insatiable 
thirst for the blood of his subjects, often induced him 
to single out the aged and decrepit to put to the spear, 
observing with savage pleasure ‘ that they could not 
fight,—that they on!y consumed food,—and that it 
was an act of charity to put them out of the way.’” 
Mr. Isaacs says, however, that on one cecasion he did 
manifest something life a feeling of remorse; this was 
on the death of his mother, whom he had not long be- 
fore savagely beaten; on hearing that the aged woman 
was no more, he became restless, and having sent for 
Isaacs, said, ** 1 am like a wolf ona flat, that is at loss 


whole appearing to amount to about thirty thousand | for a place to hide his head in.” 

fighting men. ‘This visit seems to have passed off} Lieut. King took a fever and died near Natal Bay, 
without any outrageous proceeding on the part of the; which being communicated to this monster, he said he 
despot, but on another oceasion he was wituess to a|had a great deal to talk to the English, but was so 
scene of a most wanton and unprovoked massacre, the | much Zosnesl “that his heart would not let his 
account of which makes one’s blood boil. ‘The mon-|tongue speak as he could wish, so soon after the death 
ster pretended he had a dream that his boys and|of one he so highly esteemed ;”—that “it was a con- 
others, in his absence, had taken liberties with his|solation to him that a white man, and a chief too, 
women, and thus polluted the purity of his palace.|lived so long in his country unmolested, and that he 
He pointed out a particular kraal, or village, on|died a natural death ;”—* that,” ‘he said, * will ever 
which he meant to wreak his vengeance, and a party|be a source of much satisfaction to me.”’ 

of his ruffians were sent to surround it. Mr. Isaacs! Isaacs, by his own account, had contrived, somehow 
shall tell the rest :— jor other, to creep into this despot’s favour. At this 

jlast visit he tells us, 





“The king at first beat his aged and infirm mother 
with inconceivable cruelty, ard to the astonishment of | 
all, as he hac ever manifested towards his parent a/the tract of country lying from the river Umslutee to 
strong filial affection. When all the poor unoffending |the river Umless, ‘a space of twenty-five miles of sea- 
creatures were collected in the cattle kraal, many of |coast and one hundred miles inland, including the bay, 
them being sick, their number amounted to one hundred |islands, and forests near the point, and the exclusive 
and seventy girls and boys, a great many of whom |right of trading with his people. After he had made 
were his servants and girls from his seraglios. Noth-|his mark, as his signature to the grant, the interpreter 
ing could equal the horror and consternation which | made his, which happening to be larger than that of the 
pervaded these poor wretches, who, surrounded and king, the latter asked, in a stern manner, how it was 
without hope of escape, knew they were collected to| possible that a common man’s name could be greater 
sate some revengful feeling of their tyrant, but were |than a king’s? Insisting on having the pen and grant 
nevertheless ignorant of the cause, for they felt that ‘again, he scribbled and made marks all over the blank 
they were innocent. Every thing being ready for the | part, and said; ‘there,’ pointing to his signature, ‘any 
bloody scene, to complete this unexampled sanguinary |one can see that is a king’s name, because it is a great 
massacre of unoffending beings, he called his warriors, one. King George will see that this is King Chaka’s 
that had surrounded the kraal, and told them that his | name.’ ”’—vdid. pp. 311, 312. 


heart was sore, and that he ‘had been beating his mo-| Ww \ : ; 
ther Umnante, because she had not taken proper care e do not suppose Mr. Isaacs will be able to raise 


of his girls.’ He then ordered the victims intended Much money from future settlers on this magnificent 
for destruction to be brought to him, and those whom |gift. The successor of Chaka, four years afterwards, 
he selected his executioners immediately despatched. made a grant of the same territory, with an addition- 
He begun by taking out several fine lads, and ordering al slice, to Captain Gardiner, about which, however, 
their own brothers to twist their necks; their bodies we apprehend the two grantees will not think it ne- 
were aflerwards dragged away and beaten with sticks |cessary to go to law. It appears that very soon after 
until life was extinct. 





** He created me chief of Natal, and granted to me 


After this refined act of cruelty, | this transaction of the grant to Isaacs, the two eldest 
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brothers of the despot, Umstungani and Dingan, stole | bring his musket with him. He found his Majesty 
unperceived behind him, and stabbed him in the back. |sitting near his palace, with a body of people round 
No sooner was this event known at Natal than Mr. him, and two fine-looking women inmediately oppo- 
Isaacs and Mr. Fynn prepared for a journey to salute|site to him: they had interesting countenances, and 
the new monarch. The attractions of royalty, indeed,|appeared very melancholy. “'lhey were the wives 
seem to operate so powerfully on Mr. Nathaniel that/of a rebellious chief, who had ese»ped the massacre 
he thinks nothing of tramping on foot a hundred | which had befallen all his followers that had beea 
miles to breathe the atmosphere of the sable court./caught.” Every persuasion was made use of by 
The first glance of the new king created a favourable | Isaacs to save these poor women, but in vain. * They 
impression, and satisfied him that the white people at/are the wives of Catoe,”’ he said, **who kiled Mr. 

















Natal had nothing to fear from the change. 


because he told him he was anxious to see his coun- 
try tranquil and his people happy ; 


doned war, and fully intended to cultivate peace with, J ! 
“] shall then,” he continued,|into the hands of Isaacs’ servant boy, who was pe- 


all his neighbours. 


He was) 
convinced at once that Dingan sought repose only, | 


’ 


Farewell, go and shoot them.” Of course he indig- 
nantly refused, on which Dingan immediate'y replied, 
in a stern and resolute manner, * They killed one of 


that he had aban-|your countrymen, and [ insist on their lives being 


’ 


taken by the musket.’ In short, the musket was put 


“hunt the elephant and the hippopotamus, which wil!|remptorily ordered to shoot these poor women. One 


be an amusement for my subjects, and enable me to| 
“o rae } ” 
He then asked if they had|shots before she expired. “I thought,” says Isaaes, 


remunerate my friends.” 
ever seen him dance! This accomplishment, it would 
seem, is an indispensable qualification for a king of 
the Zoolus. Having assembled his girls, as Mr. 
Isaacs calls them, Dingan began to exhibit his skill 
and agility, displaying extraordinary powers in throw- 
ing himself into particular attitudes, to the great 
amusement of the white men. Isaacs, indeed, appears 
to have been quite captivated. He says, 


** Dingan has a commanding appearance ; he is tall, 
at least six feet in height, and admirably, if not sym- 
metrically, proportioned. He is well featured, and of 
great muscular power; of a dark brown complexion, 
approaching to a bronze colour. Nothing can exceed 
his piercing and penetrating eye, which he rolls in mo- 
ments of anger with surprising rapidity, and in the 
midst of festivities with inconceivable brilliancy. His 
whole frame seems as if it were knit for war, and every 
manly exercise ; it is flexible, active and firm.”—ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 280. 


Four years from this period, when he was visited 
by Commander Gardiner, a great change in this fa- 
vourable exterior would appear to have taken place. 
About one thousand men, says this officer, were ar- 
ranged in a ring three deep, the women in groups of 
about twenty, forming a close phalanx in the centre. 





The king, on his appearance in the ring, was loudly 
cheered. 


“Having,” says Gardiner, “but once seen Dingan) 
without his cloak, it was with the greatest difficulty that) 
I could refrain from laughing out-right. Of all the} 
grotesque figures, either in print or in propria persona | 
his equal I never saw, though he bore the nearest re- 
semblance to Falstaff of any I could recollect. Tall, 
corpulent, and fleshy, with a short neck and a heavy 
foot, he was decked out asa harlequin, and, carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, seemed almost 
prepared to become one. He has a good ear anda 
correct taste, at least in these matters, and had his 
figure but accorded with his equipment, he would have 
carried the palm in the dance, which he entered into 
with some zest, and certainly sustained his part with 
much natural grace, and for so heavy a man, with no 
ordinary ease and agility.”—Gardiner, p. 57. 


But in a very few weeks, Isaacs recognised as 
great a change in the disposition, as years had effect- 
ed in the appearance, of this fratricide sovereign. 
Nathaniel had received a summons to attend, and to, 


of them fell at the first fire; the other required two 


“the savage days of Chaka had passed, and that a 
revival of his atrocities would no mere disgrace the 
reign of a Zoolu monarch, but I have been deceived.” 

An affair, however, speedily took place, which 
came more nearly to the bosoms and the business of 
the English settlers. One of these, by name Cane, 
had announced to Dingan his intention to proceed to 
the colony of the Cape; and he was accompanied 
by the Caifre, Jacob, as an interpreter. ‘This fellow 
had been sentenced by the Dutch, for stealing c ‘ttle, 
to the convict station of Robin Island, from whence 
he was released by Captain Owen, when pr: cerding 
on his survey of the eastern coast. With great pre- 
tensions of gratitude, he turned out a mos: execrable 
villain. Cane was not successfu! in his mission, and 
on his return neglected to visit Dingan and report his 
proceedings. Jacob thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity of eflecting the destruction of Cane, by poison- 
ing the king’s mind with false reports ; and presently 
a party of armed men were sent to perform the work 
he suggested. Cane had intimation of it, and con- 
cealed himself in the thickets; but his kraa!l and 
everything in it were destroyed, and his cattle driven 
off. ** On approaching Cane’s residence,” says Isaacs, 
‘the first thing thut attracted my notice was a few 
sheets of an encyclopedia scattered along the path. 
The kraal had been burnt for fuel; the cats had been 
speared and skinned; the ducks were scattered life- 
less about the place. In fact, not a living creature 
could be found—and even the growing corn was level- 
ed in waste.”’ 

Messrs. Fynn and Isaacs now thinking it hich time 
to make preparations for their departure, the former 
set outin search of another habitation to the west- 
ward, among the tribe of Amatembo, and the latter 
embarked in an American brig bound for Delagoa Bay. 
Dingan, however, was soon convinced that he had 
suffered himself to be practised upon by that atrocious 
villain Jacob, and ordered him for immediate execu. 
tion, which was duly performed. He next sent for 
Fynn and Cane to return, and gave to Cane eighty 
head of cattle that had belonged to Jacob. Isaacs 
says, ‘As the king had expressed to Fynn particular 
solicitude for my return, and that he should not feel 
easy until he saw me again, I, therefore, pledged my 
return, and have made up my mind to redeem this 
pledge at as early an opportunily as my arrangements 
in Europe will permit.” ‘This was in May, 1831, 
but in 1835, more than four years afterwards, we do 
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not find his name ia the list of settlers given by Cap-| This ruffian appeared to derive pleasure from exhi- 
tain Gardiner. biting to the white man his total want of sympathy 
Dingan had heard of this officer’s approach, and| with human suffering. Isaacs, at parting with him, 
sent to say he must make haste to his head-quarters,|makes a sort of attempt to palliate his acts of cruelty 
at a place called by the uncouth name of Unkinzing-|by aseribing them to the demands of his soldiers; 
glove, the same, we suppose, that Isaacs writes Geo-|but what follows, at all events, must be set down 
bonschlofe. This is near the mountains, distant about|entirely to the brute himself; and Mr. Nathaniel 
130 miles from the port of Natal; it is a large town|Jsaaes had witnessed a feat precisely similar four 
composed of huts, and enclosed within a circular] years before :— 
lence; and an interior stockade surrounds what = 


, ** One of his most cruel acts,” savs Gardiner, ‘* was 
called the palace. : 


junfortunately induced by the sight of an eye-gilass 

“After a little pause the bust only of a very stout which I occasionally wore. He had requested to look 
personage appeared above the fence, which I was soon| through it, and was amusing the people near by de 
informed was the despot himself; he eyed me for a|scribing the effect. Now, he would remark, you are 
considerable time with the utmost gravity without ut- all run over the river, meaning that he could distinguish 
tering a word; at last pointing to an ox that had been| people on the opposite side ; now you are all come back. 
driven near, he said, ‘There is the beast I give you to| directing the glass to nearer objects ; at length he ask 
laughter,’ and on this important announcement he dis-| ed whether it would burn, and on being told that it Was 
appeared. The carcasses of several oxen, recently | only intended to assist the eye, he sent for a lar; 
killed, were at this time lying in separate heaps not far| burning glass which he had formerly received as a pre 
from the gate of his fence, the quarters divided and) Sent. His first essay was to ignite the dry grass on 
piled one upon another—and, in order, no doubt, to|each side of his chair; but this was too tame an occu 
exhibit at once bis wealth and his munificence—he| pation, and beckoning one of his servants near, he de 
again appeared slowly emerging from the arched gate- | sired him to extend his arm, when he firmly seized his 
way, and advanc ing W ith a measured step tothe nearest! hand, and deliberately held it until a hole was actually 
animal mound. Instantly he was surrounded by four-| burnt in the skin a few inches above the wrist. Crouch 
teen or fifteen men, who ran from a distance and|ed before him in the humblest posture, the unfortunate 
crouched before him; a word and a nod were then! man seemed writhing with pain, but dared not utter 
siven, and as quickly they arose and carried off the |¢vena groan, and as soon as this wanton infliction was 
meat at full speed, holding it up the whole way with) over, was directed to round to the company and dis- 
extended arms, and singing as they went. Another | play the effect.” —ibid. pp. 53, 54. 


heap was then approached, and as systematically dis- , 
me , : x ’ | We suppose we have quoted enough to satisfy our 
tributed, and so on until the whole had been conveyed | PP - q ~ proms Nos 


gest es sa - a ¢ readers that nothing but the purest and warmest zeal 
Sey 9 Se enna. Caem, FE A 28. ‘for the noble pom he had undertaken could have 
The king soon made his appearance again, inquired |enabled Mr. Gardiner to endure life for a whole month, 
the object of our author’s journey, said how he wish-|almost constantly in presence of King Dingan, and 
ed to see “the book” (the Bible) of which he had|then be told, in ultimato, “I will not overrule the 
heard so much, and desired him to bring it with him|decision of my Indoonas.” He, moreover, laid his 
the next visit; he did so, and was desired to read out|commands on him not to leave him yet, ** as he wish- 
of it, which, he says, perplexed him not a little, as|ed him to see the dancing which would be going on 
might be supposed. Commander Gardiner asked | for the next twenty days.” The dancing is then de- 
leave to build a house for the purpose of teaching his scribed, which took place in presence of 4000 or 5000 
people—this was an important point, which was to be| spectators. After this he was allowed to depart for 
referred to the two Indoonas, his majesty’s privy | Natal, where the despot condescendingly assured him 
councillors and chief ministers. One of these was a|he might build a house and teach the people. 
slight person, and had a mild and intelligent counte-| On his arrival at Natal the principal inhabitants ad- 
nance—the other just the reverse, indicating a cha-!dressed to him a letter, declaratory of their wish for 
racter of tyranny and insolence. ‘The former was for|a missionary establishment, whose object should be 
the schoo!, the other against it; the king decided Ito ineuleate industry as well as religion. In the 


with the latter; still, however, our Commander per- 
severed; but by-and-by a scene took place which 
staggered him not a little as to the character of Din- 
gan. His own brother and his two servants were 
brought out for execution; the two servants were 
beaten to death with clubs, after showing great re- 
sistance ; but the brother made none, requesting only 
that, as a king’s son, he might be strangled. ‘TI vi- 
sited the spot,” says Gardiner, “ the following after- 
noon, but so effectually had the hyenas and vultures 
performed their office, that the skeletons only remain- 
ed to add to the number of skulls and bones with 
which the whole slope of the hill was strewed.” 
But the destruction did not end here. ‘Ten villagers 
belonging to the brother were also marked for ruin. 
The party sent for this purpose contrived treache- 
rously to stab every male, then set fire to the houses, 
and indiscriminately butchered the women and chil- 
dren. 


;mean time, Mr. Gardiner offered his personal services, 
‘and on the following Sunday he preached in English, 
under the trees, thirteen Europeans present; in the 
afternoon in the Caffre tongue, one hundred and fifty 
natives present. At a great meeting to explain to 
the natives the objects of a mission, he says there 
were at least six hundred adults and a great many 
children. In his journal is the following entry :— 
** Wednesday 25th. Commenced the school in the 
tent. with two girls and four boys. Gave each a 
piece of printed calico, that they m'ght appear decent- 
ly dressed.” Such was the feeble commencement of 
this mission. ; 

In the course of his subsequent visits the Comman- 
der evidently gained on the esteem of Dingan. He 
persuaded his majesty to ratify a treaty, “fast word,” 
under the terms of which the persons and property of 
British subjects, and the Caffres already established 
at Natal, should not be molested, on these settlers 























u territory. He not only conceded all his 

wishes with regard to teaching, but made him the 
t of land we have mentioned, which, however, 
was not his to give way. This country, Gardiner 
tells us, forms nearly a square, each side being about 
one hundred and twenty geographical miles. On this 
splendid grant the Commander conferred the name of 
Victoria. “I give you,” said Dingan, * all the coun- 
try called Issibubulungu—you must be the chief over 
all the people there ;” and he added, “ no trader must 
be admitted without your consent—you must be an- 
swerable for the good conduct of all the white men” 
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engaging never in future to harbour any deserter from|children. ‘The Missionaries and traders stationed in, 
the 


| 


or traversing the districts occupied by, the several 
tribes, meet with no molestation; and any traveller 
may not only pass from the Keiskamma to Delagoa 
Bay in perfect security, as far as regards the peaceful 
inhabitants, but sure to be aided by them in his pro- 
gress, and hospitably entertained in every hut where 
he may find it expedient to halt. However poor the 
owner, he will kill a goat or a heifer for the wayfar- 
ing man. 

An extraordinary instance of this facility and 
security is mentioned by Mr. Isaacs. His white 
friends, requiring some medicines and other articles 









—“thus,” says Gardiner, “throwing the whole re-\from Delagoa Bay, appointed John Ross, Lieutenant 
sponsibility on me.”” The Commander did not choose| King’s apprentice, a lad of about fifteen years of age, 
to accept of such a power, but he had no objection to acute, shrewd, and active, to go this journey of 300 
the land, and mentioned something about a guarantee ;|miles, which no European at that time settled in the 
to this Dingan would not listen, and, therefore, rather|country had ever attempted ; Chaka allowed a few of 
than make himself responsible for persons over whom|the Zoolus to accompany him. On the twentieth day, 
he could not have any control, he, wisely as we think, |after meeting with a kind reception among all the 
determined to depart forthwith for the Cape, and to/tribes he passed through, Ross reached the town of 
lay the whole subject before the Governor of the|Delagoa, on the banks of the Mapoota, or English 


Colony. 

Our readers will think, perhaps, that we have 
entered more into detail than was necessary, with re-' 
gard to the character and conduct of the two bar-| 
barians who have so brutally tyrannized over a people, 
whose only fault appears to be that of passive indif- 
ference to all the misery and oppression inflicted on 
them. ‘The Zoolus are naturally an inoffensive race ; 
but so long as the system of military despotism shall 
be kept up, as it is systematically done, by training 
whole regiments of boys to a life of warfare and 
plunder, and the prohibition from macriage of every) 


River. The natives in the vicinity he deseribes as a 
filthy, inhospitable, malicious, and vicious race—but 
even they treated him with civility; though he thinks 
this was owing chiefly to the fear of Chaka, whose 


‘name was formidable even here. The Portuguese, 


too, were kind to him, though they thought him a spy 
of Chaka’s, as no Christian, they said, would think 
of sending a boy like him so great a distance. John, 
however, pulled out his dollars, to prove to the 
Governor that he came from the Europeans, and for 
the purpose of purchasing medicines and other neces- 
saries. He got permission to do so, and having fallen 





military man, little improvement is to be expected.|in with a Frenchman, the commander of a slave ves- 
The character indeed, of the whole Cafire nation, of sel then taking in a cargo, he very kindly supplied 
which they are a part, as far as it has been explored,|him with a great many articles gratis, so that John 
is not to be estimated by that of the merciless soldiery |returned to Natal with as many things of various de- 
of the Zoolu despots, the ready instruments of the/scriptions as ten men could carry, and was at no loss 
most inhuman cruelty. Almost every tribe of this;to find men for the purpose—having, when all was 
—— nation has been visited by various travellers,|done, expended only two dollars. Hearing sundry 
rom the confines of the Cape Colony, as far as the/hints while he remained at Delagoa Bay, about the 
southern tropic, and everywhere found to be, when|good looks of the Zoolu boys he had brought with 
not under the immediate orders of their brutal sove-|him—of their value in the market, &e.—and obsery- 
reigns, the same quiet inoffensive people. But they|ing many of the natives chained together to all ap- 
extend much farther to the northward, where they are| pearance for immediate embarkation—John took the 
found, under the various names of Sualis, Gallas, and| wise precaution of leaving the place the first moment 
other designations, occupying a large breadth of he could. We entirely concur with Mr. Isaacs in his 
Southern Africa, from the Billions to the feet of remark on this journey :— 
the Abyssinian mountains, having been on all points’ « John Ross is, doubtless, the first European who 
pus back from the coast, more or less, by the ever accomplished a journey (by land) from Natal to 
Arabs and the Portuguese ; from the former of whom, Delagoa Bay and back. When I look at liis youth, and 
according to the opinion of the most intelligent travel- reflect on the country through which he had to pass, 
lers, they have partially derived their physical pro-|and that he had to penetrate through wild, inhospit- 
perties, some of their manners and customs, and even able, and savage tracts, in which the natives had never 
many elements of their language. The silly appella-|been blessed with the sweets of civilization nor the 
tion of Caffres was given to them by the early Portu-|light of reason, but were existing in a mere state of 
guese voyagers, from the word Aafir—an infidel. On animal nature little exceeding the instinct of the brute; 
the same authority has the tribe of Hottentots receiv-/ When I look at this, and also further reflect that the 
ed a name that never belonged to them, and the whole surface of the country was infested with every 
derivation of which has not been discovered to this *P¢cies of wild and ferocious animal, and every venom- 
day. ous creature, all hostile to man, I cannot but conceive 
In spite of that dreadful military scourge which the journey of this lad as one that must be held as 
pervades the whole country, and to which every pees SO and wonderfully enterprising.”— 
human being is at every moment liable, the Zoolus, | “°° P: ~~» 
indifferent as they appear to personal suffering, are ‘The Zoolu men are,”’ says the same traveller, 
nevertheless, a cheerful people, humane and kind in|‘ without exception, the finest race of people which 
their domestic circle, and devotedly attached to their Southern or Eastern Africa can furnish, or that I have 
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ever any of the Europeans appeared among them ; 
they joked about their hair, the colour of their skins, 
and their clothing, and the simple Nathaniel Isaacs 
was more than once put to the blush by the close ex- 
amination to which these dark beauties persisted in 
subjecting his person. 

There is no state of society, however low it may 
be sunk in barbarism, in which some impostors more 
crafty than the rest are not to be found practising on 
the credulity of their less cunning neighbours. “The 
Zoolus have a superstitious dread of witchcraft, but 
their sorcery is pot confined to old women. The 
person who sets himse!f up for one of the craft takes 
care to let it be known that he is attended by a fa- 
firing off a musket, galloping a horse, &c.—they would/miliar. As Faust had his poodle, and the old witch 
exclaim with great joy, ** how much older we are than|of Edmonton her black dog, so the regular familiar 
our fathers.”’ that is, how much more we know than|of a Zoolu sorcerer is the tiger-cat, which carries 
they did. Neither are they devoid of humour. Isaacs| terror, as the avowed harbinger of evil, wherever it 
had conceived the notion that the unicorn might be| appears. Even the despot aud his warriors quail at 
the inhabitant of these regions, and having made/the sight of a tiger cat. 
several inquiries, was told by the chief of a kraal that} Our two authors have not added much to our stock 
he had one, an “ Inyar mogoss’’—an animal with one|of knowledge in the department of natural history, 
horn. * By singular gesticulations and attempts at/yet few countries in the world possess so rich a har- 
description, he led me,” adds Isaacs, *“* to comprehend/vest in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Both 
that it was about three feet high; and, from his taking/ travellers, it is trae, enumerate the names of most of 
his hair and pointing to it, | understood that it hac a|larger animals, birds as well as quadrupeds—the os- 
flowing mane; he at the same time exclaimed, moosh-|trich, the vulture, and the eagle among the former— 
ly garcoola, which I knew meant very handsome.”—! the elephant, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the hip- 
All this made it as clear as the sun at noon day to|popotamus in the latter. With this last mentioned 
Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, that he had at last discovered | animal the rivers would appear to be absolutely swarm- 
the unicorn—and then he exults in the prospect ofjing. “ Mr. Fynn,” says Isaacs, “* has just returned 
that celebrity among nataralists and men of science|from the neighbourhood of the Umlullas, where he 
which he must needs acquire, “if he should be|shot above fifiy of those animals.” At the mouth of 
enabled to produce the wonderful creature known|the same river Isaacs witnessed so great a number 


ever seen. They are tall, athletic, well-proportioned, 
and good featured. They are cleanly and respectful ; 
they are generous intheextreme. Dancing and sing- 
ing are their chief amusements—the females usually 
sing while the men exhibit their attitudinal graces. 
The men wear stripes.of skins fastened to a belt of 
hide, and reaching from the waist to the knees. The 
women have a kind of petticoat. A profusion of 
beads and rings are worn round their heads, necks, 
waists, legs, and arms.” 

The Zoolus have more curiosity than is usually met 
with in savage life; they have advanced, in fact, a 
step or two beyond that state. Whatever they ob-| 
served for the first time—cerossing a river in a boat, 

cr 





only, like the mermaid, to have existed in fable.” We} that they actually seemed to occupy the whole bed ;” 
did not before know that the Book of Job was con-|and he observed alligators of an enormous size, ** liv- 
sidered a fabl@ even by “naturalists and men ofjing on very friendly terms with their amphibious 


science.”’ Mr. Isaacs’ ardour, however, was consider-| neighbours.” On another occasion he sys, he shot 
ably damped on being told that it was at another|nine in the same river. Its distance is ninety miles 
kraal, but that he should see it the next time he call-|to the north-east of Port Natal. The multitude of 
ed. Shortly after this, he paid the chief another visit,| these huge animals, and the facility of shooting them, 
who told him he had now got the unicorn, ard im-|prove their ignorance of musketry; for we recollect 
mediately left the hut, bringing back with him, to the/the difficulty, almost impossibility, stated by Barrow, 
dismay and mortification of poor Isaacs, a large guat|of getting a second effective shot at them, in a less 
with one of his horns broken off—there, says he, is| unsophisticated district, their noses just peeping above 
your “ inyar mogoss.” |the surface, and instantaneously disappearing on the 
The ferocious Chaka even would relax into a joke.) flash of the priming. They are, as described by that 
Isaacs very improdently joined a party at the desire,| elder traveller, not only sharp-sighted, but so quick of 
which he considered as an order, of the king, against hearing, that the fall of a foot on the bank of the river 
a rebellious chief, whose village, as usual, was to be! will disturb them long before the person approaching 
destroyed, and all they could catch, put to death.| comes within their view. 
Isaacs, in this expedition, got a hassegai stuck in his| Mr. Isaaes is quite enchanted with that part of the 
back. On appearing before the king to report pro- country which Commander Gardiner has named Vic- 
ceedings, and to receive thanks for his exertions, the|toria. *‘ Nature,” he says, “* has been bountiful in 


latter said, ** Well, Yabona Tombooser. show me 
your wound”—he pointed to the spot, when the king 
immediately exclaimed, **So then you turned your 
back upon the enemy; if you were my man instead 
of King George’s, I should put you to death.” This 
bitter remark roused the ire of Isaacs; but he was 
goon consoled, for ** Chaka,” he says, “ seeing me 
chagrined, gave me four milch cows, and said he was 
only jesting.”” 

Gardiner says that his horse proved a constant 
source of fun to the people among whoin he travelled. 
One man told him it would be a — deal better 
looking beast if it had horns like an eland. The young 





women, in particular, made themselves merry when- 


supplying this district with innumerable objects of an 
attractive kind. Splendid scenery and magnificent 
landscapes, a luxuriant soil and rich vegetation, ani- 
mal food in abundance, fish very plentiful, and water 
from innumerable springs, were to be found through- 
out the whole district. The forests in the neigbour- 
hood, which are very extensive, contain almost every 
species of animal indigenous to Southern Africa.” 
He talks of elephants going in whole droves. The 
rhinoceros is not very common, and keeps itself very 
much to the woods and thickets, which is also the 
case with the buffalo, the fiercest and most savage of 
brutes. Wolves and hyenas abound, and are, in fact, 
the best scavengers of a country where human corpses 
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are so constantly tossed into the jungles. The lighter 
species of antelopes, such as the spring-bok, the 
bosch-bok, the stein-bok, &e. which move in shoals 
along the Karroo plains, are rarely met with in the 
more luxuriant pastures of the lower meadows ad- 
joining the sea. Gardiner mentions having seen but 
one gneu, and that was close to the mountains, but 
the harte-beast, the koodoo and the eland are found in 
most of the thickets. 

The whole Caffre nation may be considered as a 
pastoral one ; every poor man has his cow or two, and 
the more substantial peasant his pack-oxen to carry 
him and his family; but the king aod his military 
chiefs have whole droves of cattle—the chief subsist- 
ence of all classes being animal food. Some of their 
oxen are beautifully spotted, and Isaacs mentions his 
having seen, at one of the king's residences, not less 
than 3000 white cattle. The cultivation of the ground 
is not much attended to; yet our authors occasionally 
make mention of fields of Indian corn and Caffre corn, 
meaning, we presume, by the first, the maize (zea 
mays,) and by the other a species of large millet (the 
holcus sorghum.) It is from this we suspect that 
their beer is made—their outchuella, distributed as a 
royal beverage; probably the same as the bowza which 
Burckhardt describes as in use in Upper Egypt and 
among the Berbers, and made from a species of hol- 
cus. Mention is also made of a bean growing in the 
earth at the root of the stem (probably arachis hypo- 
ge@ ;) also of sugar-cane which Captain Gardiner calls 
spurious, and Isaacs says grows wild. Isaacs adds 
that they have three or four species of sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins, and water melons. In short, if these poor 
people could once be released from the sanguinary in- 
struments of the despot, the country they inhabit is 


so admirably adapted for every species of produce, 
that population might be increased a hundred fold. 
One or two extracts will show what the face of the 
country generally is. 


“Nothing could exceed the surrounding herbage, 
and the rich vegetation which displayed itself on the 
whole face of the country. 
not well be imagined. Clear and limpid rivulets, green | 
hills, and clusters of trees studding the whole, attract-| 
ed our attention on one side; on the other the river} 


A more charming one can-| 


There can be no doubt that encouragement and secu- 
rity are alone wanting to create among these people a 
spirit of agricultural industry. The change produced 
at Natal Bay, by the few Europeans who stationed 
themselves there, shows no unwillingness on the part 
of the natives. 


“Our gardens were highly promising; everything 


;we had planted, both indigenous and exotic, was grow- 


ing prodigiously, and indicated that the soil was quite 
congenial for the latter. We visited most of the kraals 
around us: at that of Issiburmene, we were agreeably 
surprised to find the people so comfortably settled, and 
so well provided for. There was everywhere the ap- 
pearance of satisfaction and tranquillity, and the people 
seemed happy under our arrangements and protection. 
They had about forty huts, and the owners were all 
engaged in planting; their children were numerous 
and looking well, and came skipping playfully towards 
us.”’—/bid. vol. ii. p. 89. 


When Gardiner was there, he says the native popu- 
lation in the immediate vicinity might be estimated at 
two thousand five hundred, with thirty Europeans ; 
and he notices the curious fact of the former subsist- 
ing by agriculture while the latter were mostly en- 
gaged in hunting. He, too, speaks favourably of the 
appearanee of the country and the quality of the soil, 
that part around the port exhibiting all the peculiar 
characteristics of lake scenery; he notices particularly 
the excellent crops of Kafir and Indian corn, ground 
beans, and sweet potatoes. 


* The whole landscape around Natal,’ says Isaacs, 
“became changed from one of a wild and savage de- 
scription to a busy and industrious scene of natives, en- 
gaged in that to which before they devoted but little 
lof their time,—the labouring of the soil. . . . Natal 
from this time seemed as if emerging from the savage 
aspect of its more primitive days. Its plains, its savan- 
nahs, its eminences, and its undulations, had all an 
harmonious appearance. Hamlets, with numerous in- 
habitants, pursuing their avocations of guarding their 
herds and cultivating their patches of land for corn and 
lroots, could be discerned from every quarter.” 


All this is certainly very encouraging for the emi- 
grants, who, as we have stated, were proceeding in the 
ing of last year towards this quarter. By hunting, 


Umgani, whose banks exhibited a richness of verdure | SP! . 
beyond description beautiful. In the distant ground to fishing, and above all by agriculture, they will find 
which our road led, we could perceive that our course | 20 difficulty in procuring a plentiful subsistence 5 but 
lay over mountains rising gently from the sea, and in-|the great question for them to consider will be, in what 
tersecting our way; and ever and anon, at a distance, |manner should so numerous a body of strangers con- 
the river gliding majestically before us, formed alto-)duct themselves so as to escape molestation from the 
gether a landscape of no ordinary magnificence.”—|despot and his military ruffians !—How will these 
dsaaes, p. 131. |view such an influx of foreigners ? These fellows cer- 
re jtainly have shown great respect for the few white 
=“. imen who have shown themselves af court; and ex- 
“We continued to advance from one eminence to! pressed a willingness to concede to them a superiority 
another, through valleys of great beauty, from the pe-jjn all matters, except in what Nathaniel Isaacs, or 
culiarly rich herbage that overspread the surface, and rather the dresser-up of his journal, calls attitudinal 
from the surrounding vegetations of all kinds, STOWINE| graces in dancing. But when they shall have peopled 
in splendid luxuriance. We here met with trees indi- 5), grieth part of Vicrorta, how will these armed 
genous to this quarter of the globe, the timber of which safes one sowende theta he. teres pianos atl 
appeared of a very solid and close texture, and admira-| .— aie aie pr yor f ned P yes Fe f 
bly adapted for ship-building.”—ibid. p. 134. a ne ee ee eee 
jsome years the new settlers must depend aimostsolely 
On another journey to court he says, “It is not/on agriculture, itis possible they may not be disturbed. 
possible that the varied scenery which presented it- The hassagai-men of the despot have no taste for fire 
self could be surpassed iv either grandeur, verdure, or arms; and as the Dutch boors will undoubiedly take 
interest,” and he exclaims, ** What an enchanting with them their roars, or long muskets, carrying balls 
spot the whole surface exhibited for a settlement!” tas Jarge as those of swivels, they wil! probably be able 
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to keep any marauding blacks at bay, until they have jhis observations, and worked them at leisure. But he 
fairly established themselves. The native peasantry forgets that from April to September the declination of 
are not likely to give them any trouble; on the con- the sun fully allowed him to take the sun’s meridian 
trary, they will look at them, as many hundreds at altitude with either of his sextants, and yet there is 
Natal bay did, as their benefactors and protectors. |not a single latitude in his whole book. ‘The simple 
Being a docile and tractable people, a few missionaries fact is, his mind appears to have been engaged on 
established among them, Moravians in particular, em-|!oftier thoughts. We have already observed his habit 
ployed in teaching them the useful manual arts, and of acknowledging special interferences of Providence 
their children to read and write, while they explain toon the most trifling occasions; we shall content our- 
them the principles of the Christian religion, would |selves with quoting a single example. In one part of 
be of infinite service; we know not of any field where |his journey homewards, he was overtken by a mist 
their labours would be more likely to produce the de- bp r a ve distance from 0 rt on ys as it 
sired fruit. id not break away so soon a3 he had expected, he un- 
Our two authors afford us as little information on |saddled his horse, sat down on a rock, and prepared 
the geography of this part of Afriea, as they do ebout|for a nightly bivouack, “Thus exposed,” says he, 
its natural history: and yet both of them had unre-|‘* without the remotest assistance from my party, now 
strained liberty of locomotion, and both made numer- |peveral wr oe I ea Nese 2 rote re- 
ous and various journeys. The only scrap on this foge, a throne of grace; and though the infidel may 
head that we find ~ the values of ‘Heaven, A a plan scoff, I will declare it for the encouragement of others, 
of Port Natal by Lieutenant King; and Commander #nd the glory of my God, that he vouchsafed to hear 
Gardiner has merely two very indifferent sketches, ™y cry, and delivered me.” We abhor infidelity as 
inconsistent with each other and with their appended much es Mr. Gardiner can do; but we hope we may, 
scales, of the Zoolu country, including his own grant ner offerice, hint re . deem it - i 
of Victoria. This officer, on his return to the Cape, |'an presumptuous In him, to suppose himsell of suc 
made a considerable circuit to the westward, advane.| value and importance, that the elements must depart 
ing in that direction until he was stopped by the Quath- from their course, and cease to obey their prescribed 
lamba range of mountains, out of one side of which |!@ws, for the safety and accommodation of this worthy 
rise the numerous streams flowing into the Eastern Commander. We notice the passage because we have 
sea and Deiagao bay; and from the other side, those |been informed from a@ variety of quarters, that this 
equally numerous and large branches which, uniting SPec!es of mental delusion has of late years made fear- 
in the great Gariep or Orange River, fall into the|ful progress among naval officers—a class of men in 
southern Atlantic. When in the midst of these moun-| Whom, tore perhaps than in any other, it is requisite 
tains, the highest point of which he estimates only at that the wrrorsee | which — them — be _ 
4000 feet from the valley, we rather wonder he had |! count, not only on skill and energy, but on sober 
not the curiosity and pl to ascend to the Giant’s — a are The — oer ap stood 
Cup, as he names this point, from whence he might|®@W!Ing to Hercules to assist him, when his wagon 
have had a fine view of the several streams flowing in| Zot into a slough, instead of putting his shoulder to 
the different directions we have mentioned, over the the wheel, was somewhat excusable, as the gods and 
“aan When at the feet of this range of mountains, |demigods of e heathen = er pag a to 
e was not more than ten or twelve miles from the/i=terfere in all the concerns of men as well as of wo- 
source of the Caledon, which Dr. Smith and his party |men ; but what should we think of a commanding 
had just explored. But that which surprises us still|flicer, who, having brought his ship, in a gale of 
more, is the total absence of a single latitude or longi-| Wind, on a lee-shore, or among rocks and shoals, 
tude, in the account of his whole journey to the Cape|Should go down to his cabin to pray, or, as Comman- 
—a progress of not less than a thousand miles. On der Gardiner has re aie es throne we 
his approach to the colony he notices the omission and |gtace,”” instead of buckling to the tas ore him, an 
we give his excuse for it:— jacting, and compelling his crew to act, pro virili? 
: 5 , f — ; In our opinion, a silent ejaculation from the heart that 
“ Having been disappointed in obtaining the latitude, | animates and directs a steady arm, is worth more than 
notwithstanding I have two sextants with me—one being.) this parade of piety. How did St. Paul himself 
only cut for 131 deg. 30 min.—the other, a pocket one;|take the storm off Melita ? Captain Basil Hall gives 
for 125 deg., while (with an artificial horizon) an angle substantially the right answer—though he might, per- 
of at least 156 deg. is now necessary ;—having no watch haps. have chosen a different hrase—=" in an officer- 
to regulate distance—and having for the past month like anaes 7 I 
been merely guided by a small pocket compass—my | 1) his j anes Cc —_ th th of th 
computed reckoning, under such circumstances, is not|_. *" _ esr 4 sepeweres, belt Se ewe ee ue 
likely to be very correct."—Gardiner, p. 355. river Umsecaba, Gardiner met with some curious 
F p caverned rocks, where it is generally supposed that 
This excuse, coming from a naval officer of his rank,| the survivors from the wreck of the Grosvenor East 
is, in our opinion, worse than no excuse at all. {t is| Indiaman, which, in 1782 was lost near this spot, found 
true the double angle, required for the artificial horizon,|a temporary shelter in these comfortless caverns; “a 
was greater, at the time he alludes to it, than the gra- supposition,” says Mr. Gardiner, “ not improbable, 
duated limb of his sextant would subtend to measure | from the circumstance of their being still designaied 
the meridian altitude of the sun; but there are well|by the natives, as the while men’s houses. Two of 
known problems for obtaining the latitude by double|the guns, and several pigs of ballast, are visible at low 
altitude—by the moon, and by certain stars—and| water.” ‘The history of the unfortunate crew and 
though Commander Gardiner might not be in posses-| passengers of this vessel, many of the latter females, 











sion of the requisite tables to enable him to make the|who are known to have escaped from the wreck, is 
calculations at the moment, he might have noted down) buried in oblivion. Unless the character of the natives 
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was different then from what it is now, one might have 
supposed the male passengers and the crew would 
easily have found their way to the colony ; the jemaies 
were probably detained ; and a remark of Mr. Isaacs, 
without the least allusion to this subject, that here- 
abouts many of the natives had a complexion lighter 
than copper, suggests a suspicion of what may have 
been their fate. 

Our knowledge of the geography of southern Africa 
has not made that advance which might have been e~- 
pected from the length of time we have had possession 
of the Cape cf Good Hope. In the early years of that 

eriod, Barrow, Triiter, Somerville, Lichtenstein, and 
urchel!, did something ; and since then, several mis- 
sionaries, but chiefly Campbell], and very recently Dr. 
Smith have progressively extended their explorations— 
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ing union of action and thought—that quick sense of 
fair play, and independent self-reliance, which, when 
directed to higher objects, have exalted and establish- 
ed the moral character of our nation. Much of the 
parade of the chace, we undoubtedly derived from our 
Norman ancestors; but all those feudal regulations, 
not essential to the success and conduct of the sport, 
have disappeared with the system which produced 
them. Our sportsmen assemble not merely to swell 
the train of the leader of the day, but each for his own 
exercise and recreation. Every one is equally inter- 
ested in the success of the business before him; and 
although the huntsman is, ex officio, the most important 
and obstinate personage in the field, and his veto is 
always defiuitely against any casual votes of the de- 
moeracy, nevertheless each member of known expe- 











the last gentleman with his party, in the central parts, |rience delivers his opinion, with a consciousness that 
as far as the tropic of Capricorn. Campbell! the Mis-|its weight will be duly appreciated hy his compeers, 
sionary reached Kurrachaine, which appears to be|and if, when in council at a fault, he carry the ma- 
about the latitude of 25 degrees ; a town well peopled |jority with him—or, better still, if he be seconded by 
and more advanced iu civilization than any before dis-|the sure double of old Rockwood—the cry of That's 
covered. We could have wished that Dr. Smith had|good / carries the motion by acclaim, and the sove- 
visited this remarkable place, to witness the progress reignty of the huntsman merges constitutionally in 
of civilization, or otherwise, since Campbell’s time; | the decision of the general voice. Thus, in doubtful 
he was near enough to see the hill on which it stands, |¢ases, opinion has its due authority; but the funda- 
but appears to have passed it on the right. We have| mental code of the chace is inviolable. ‘The creature 
before us a sketch of his travels, printed for private| pursued must be allowed its fair lew—the destruction 
circulation, but the Jength to which this article has/of the auimal is never the sole object contemplated : 
extended prevents us from noticing it further. We re- its wiles and powers of escape are nicely balanced 
gret this the less, as a copious analysis of it, with a) with the skill and sagacity of its pursuers. We do 
map, has been given in the volume of the Geographi- not defend the humanity of this equilibrium of exer- 
cal Society’s proceedings just published; but after al] tion and suffering ; but, as the object of the hunter is 
we are constrained to anes, that the English have | ‘0 prolong the chace to the utmost possible extent, 
made a slender use of their great opportunities in this| Without diminishing its spirit, and as his pleasure 
highly interesting and important field of investigation, consists in surmounting, by his skill and the sagacity 
\of his dogs, the impediments opposed to him, we ad- 
\duce it as exemplary of that just adaptation of means 
to their erd, of that hardihood and perseverance 
which courts and delights in difficulty and danger, 
and that love of method and order, which even in 
their sports is prevalent in the minds of our country- 
ISAAC WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. |men, and which, when exerted on nobler occasions, 
. . {has enabled them to rival whatever human nature 
The complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation; | ath ever achieved, either of physical or mental ener- 
being a Discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and y- Our less vehement rural recreations are governed 
Fishing : in two Parts ; the first written by Mr. Isaac/}y rules as exact, and discover as much of system, of 
Walton : the second by Charles Cotton, Esq. Frey natural knowledge, and of mechanical contrivance 
the Lives of the Authors, and Notes historical, critica land application, as hunting. if a philosopher of an 
and explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, Knt. STC. | teases Gall Gees teenie Wah, « Cone : 
First edition, 1653. J presented with a fow ling-plece, 
|the work of one of our best gun-makers, the inferences 


Our nation, from the earliest times, has been re- 0 be drawn from it alone would certify him that it 
markable for a fondness for field sports. Hunting /©ould only be the production of a highly intelligent 
and hawking formed the chief recreation of our kings|"4tion. In the just proportion of its parts, equally 
and barons; and if the equipments of our ancient no- #¢commodated to elegance and utility ; in its strength, 
bles, when on a hunting expedition, were inferior in nicely combined with the requisite degree of light- 
splendour to the pavilioned field and turbaned array of ReSS3 in the mechanism of the lock, and in the simplici- 
an eastern Omrah, or even to the half-martial appoint- ty and good taste of the general ornaments, he would 
ments of our European neighbours, yet in enthusiastic discover indubitable evidence of patient thought, 
love of these sports, in the skill and intelligence dis- united to the highest mechanical ability, and both ad- 
played in conducting them, in the breeding and train-|mirably and exclusively directed to the particular per- 
ing of our hawks and dogs, in the completeness of our P0S¢ of the instrument. He would as certainly not 
sporting implements, a in our adroitness in using |draw similar conclusions from tlhe inspection of a 
them, we have unquestionably excelled them all. \Chinese bow, or a Persian scimitar. ‘These, thongh 

As the choice of games and modes of playing at| gorgeously adorned and highly wrought, in parts, he 
them strongly indicate the dispositions and capacities | Would discover to be infinitely less complete: they 
of children, so the sports and exercises of a people |ate “* rich with gems and barbaric gold,” but the es- 
are equally illustrative of their national characteris- |S°?4a's, the rivets, the serews, and whatever does 
tics. Our field sports strikingly exhibit that energiz-|"t at first meet the eye, are negligently and ineffi- 


From the Retrospective Review. 
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ciently executed. From the inspection of the three| 
instruments, the bow, the scimitar, and the gun, their 
several uses being considered, our philosopher wou!ld 
form no contemptible hypothesis of the intellectusl 
rank of the people which produced them. 

The pleasures of the angler are equally well aided 
by the fitness of his particular implements, and his 
art has been improved by as much observation, expe- 
rience, and thought, as characterize any of the sports 
to which we have alluded; and all of them have been 
celebrated by men of genius, whose works on these 
subjects are a ¥aluable addition to the literature of our 
country. Somerville’s Chace has been censured as a 
futile endeavour to elevate a mean subject to the dig- 
nity of poetry. ‘There may be some justice in this 
censure, but an accomplished hunter will reluctantly 
admit it. He may deny that subject to be mean 
which constitutes one of the most ardent and charac 
teristic recreations of a great nation, and which gives 
to posterity a vivid picture of the manly amusements, 
polished manners, and cultivated mind of a British 
country gentleman. ‘The work before us, which has 
led us to these observations, has been the de light of 
every “* brother oi the angle,” and of every man of 
taste, since its first appearance. The simplicity of its 
style, the genuine love of nature which it displays, 
the purity and philanthropy of its sentiments, that 
true politeness, the result of a sound understanding 
and of an amiable sensibility, beautifully exhibited in 
every page, and heightened in effect, rather than eb- 
secured, by the somewhat quaint language of the age 
in which it was written, give ita spell s » powerful, 
as to have charmed the dragou of criticism. But the 
book is itself a portrait of its venerable author, nay, it 
presents him to you alive—you walk with him, re flect 
with him, dwell with him on the peaceful beauties of 
the landscape, and silently and gently sink into the 
calm and amiable temper of mind and heart, which 
dictated this most innocent of books. His first ad- 
dress displays the amenity of his character; and the 
milk-maid, who sings her simple song to oblige him, 
and the mistress of the little inn, who is so anxious 
to attend to every wish of her respected guest, con- 
vince you, that all who know the good old man own 
an affectionate esteem for him. Before you have en- 
joyed his society an hour, you are his fast friend, and 
perhaps **an honest angler” for ever. 

But let our apostle of angling speak for himself. 


“A conference betwixt an Angler, a Hunter, anda 
Falconer, each commending his recreation. 
** Piscator, Venator, Auceps. 

« Pisce. You are well overtaken, gentlemen; a good 
morning to you both. I have stretched my legs up Tot- 
tenham hill to overtake you, hoping your business may 
occasion you towards Ware, whither | am going this 
fine, fresh May morning. | 

«“ Venat. Sir, 1, for my part, shall almost answer) 
vour hopes; for my purpose is to drink my morning's} 
draught at the Thatched-house in Hodsden; and I ee! 
not to rest till | come thither, where 1 have appointed 
a friend or two to meet me: but for this gentleman) 
that you see with me, I know not how far he intends} 
his journey; he came so lately into my company, that 1 
have scarce had time to ask him the question. 

“ Juceps. Sir, | shall, by your favour, bear you com- 


“ Venat. Sir, we are so happy as to have a fine, 
fresh, cool morning; and 1 hope we shall each be the 
happier in the others’ company. And, gentlemen, that 
I may not lose yours, I shall either abate or amend my 
pace to enjoy it; knowing that, as the Italians say, 
good company in a journey makes the way seem 
shorter. 

** duceps. It may do so, Sir, with the help of good 
discourse, which methinks we may promise from you 
that both look and speak so cheerfully; and, for my 
part, I promise you, as an invitation to it, that I will be 
as free and open-hearted, as discretion will allow me to 
be with strangers. 

“ Venat. And, Sir, | promise the like. 

“ Pisce. 1am right glad to hear your answers, and in 
confidence you speak the truth, I shall put ona bold- 
ness to ask you, Sir, whether business or pleasure 
caused you to be so early,up, and walk so fast; for the 
other gentleman hath declared he is going to see a 
hawk thata friend mews for him. 

“ Venat. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little busi- 
ness and more pleasure; for I intend this day to do all 
my business, and then bestow ancther day or two in 
hunting the otter, which a friend that I go to meet, 
tells me, is much pleasanter than any other chase what- 
soever: howsoever I mean to try it; for to-morrow 
morning we shall meet a pack of otter-dogs of noble 
Mr. Sacddler’s, upon Anwell-hill, who will be there so 
early, that they intend to prevent the sun-rising. 

** Pise. Sir, my fortune has answered my desires, 
and my purpose is to bestow a day or two in helping to 
destroy some of those villanous vermin, for I hate them 
perfectly, because they love fish so well, or rather, be- 
cause they destroy so much; indeed so much, that in 
my judgment, all men who keep otter-dogs ought to 
have pensions from the king, to encourage them to de- 
stroy the breed of these base otters, they do so much 
mischief. 

* Venat. But what say you to the foxes of the nation, 
would you not as willingly have them destroyed ? for, 
doubtless, they do as much mischief as otters do. 

* Pisce. Oh, Sir, if they do, it is not so much to me 
and my fraternity, as those base vermin the otters do. 

“ duceps. Why, Sir, I pray, of what fraternity are 
you, that you are so angry with the poor otters? 

“ Pise. 1 am, Sir, a brother of the angle, and there- 
fore an enemy to the otter: for you are to note, that we, 
anglers, all love one another ; and therefore do I hate 
the otter, both for my own and for their sakes who are 
of my brotherhood. 

“ Ven. And | am a lover of hounds: I have followed 
many a pack of dogs many a mle, and heard many 
merry huntsmen make sport and scoff at anglers. 

** due. And I profess myself a falconer, and have 
heard many grave, serious men pity them, it is such a 
heavy, contemptible, dull recreation. 

“ Pisce. You know, gentlemen, it is an easy thing to 
scoff at any art or recreation; a little wit mixt with ill- 
nature, confidence, and malice, will do it; but though 
they often venture boldly, yet they are often caught, 
even in their own trap, according to Lucian, the father 
of the family of scoftters: 

Lucian, well skilled in scoffing, this hath writ, 

Friend, that’s your folly which you think your wit: 

This you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 

Meaning another when yourself you jeer. 


if to this you add what Solomon said of scoffers, that 


pany as far as Theobald’s, and there leave you ; for| they are an abomination to mankind, let him that thinks 
fit scoff on, and be a scoffer still ; but I account them 
an enemy to me and all that love virtue and angting. 


then I turn up to a friend’s house, who mews a hawk 
for me, which I now long to see. 





























* And for you that have heard many grave, serious 
men, pity anglers, let me tell you, Sir, there be many 
men that are by others taken to be serious and grave, 
which we contemn and pity. Men that are taken to be 
grave, because Nature hath made them of a sour com- 
plexion, money-getting men, men that spend all their 
time first in getting, and next in anxious care to keep 
it; men that are condemned to be rich, and then al- 
ways busy or discontented: for these poor, rich men, 
we anglers pity them perfectly, and stand in no need 
to borrow their thoughts to think ourselves happy. No, 
no, Sir, we enjoy a contentedness above the reach of 
such dispositions, and as the learned and ingenuous 
Montaigne says, like himself, freely, ‘When my cat 
and I entertain cach other with mutual apish tricks, as 
playing with a garter, who knows but that I make my 
eat more sport than she makes me? shall I conclude 
her to be simple, that has her time to begin or refuse 
to play as freely as I my self have? Nay, who knows 
but that it is a defect of my not understanding her lan- 
guage (for, doubtless, cats talk and reason with one 
another) that we agree no better: and who knows but 
that she pities me for being no wiser, than to play with 
her, and laughs and answers my folly for making sport 
for her when we two play together?” Thus freely 
speaks Montaigne concerning cats, and | hope L may 
take as great a liberty to blame any man, and laugh at 
him too, let him be never so grave, that hath not heard 
what anglers can say in the justification of their art and 
recreation, which I may again tell you, is so full of plea- 
sure, that we need not borrow their thoughts to think 
ourselves happy.” 


The eloquence of the sage Isaac makes a converi 
of Venator, whose hostility to others must naturally 
have predisposed him to the change. He becomes 
his pupil, and is minutely instructed in every depart- 
ment of the art; the detail of which, however, is 
enlivened by the introduction of much wit, moral 
precept, and practical illustration —See with what 
certainty of science he catches a chub. 


« Pisce. And now to your question concerning your 
host ; to speak truly, he is not to me a good companion, 
for most of his conceits were either scripture jests or 
lascivious jests; for which I count no man witty, for 
the devil will help a man that way inclined to the first, 
and his own corrupt nature which he always carries 
with him to the latter ; but a companion that feasts the 
company with wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin 
which is usually mixed with them, he is the man; and, 
indeed, such a companion should have his charges 
borne, and to such company I hope to bring you this 
night; for at Trout-hall, not far from this place, where 
| purpose to lodge to-night, there is usually an angler 
that proves good company: and let me tell you, good 
company and good discourse are the very sinews of 
virtue. But for such discourse as we heard last night, 
it infects others; the very boys will learn to talk and 
swear as they heard mine host, and another of the com- 
pany that shall be nameless. I am sorry the other is a 
gentleman, for less religion will not save their souls, 
than a beggar’s; I think more will be required at the} 
last great day. Well, you know what example is able} 
to do, and I know what the poet says in the like case, 
which is worthy to be noted by all parents and people 
of civility: 





many a one 

Owes to his country his religion: 

And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 
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| This is reason put into verse, and worthy the conside- 


ration of a wise man. But of this no more, for though 
I love civility, yet I hate severe censures: I'll to my own 
art, and I doubt not but at yonder tree I shall cateh a 
chub, and then we’ll turn to an honest cleanly hostess, 
that | know right well, rest ourselves there, and dress 
it for our dinner. 

“Ven. Oh, sir, a chub is the worst fish that swims, I 
hoped for a trout to my dinner. 

** Pise, Trust me, sir, there is not « likely place fon 
a trout hereabouts, and we staid so long to take our 
leave of your huntsmen this morning, that the sun is 
got so h gh, and shines so clear, that I will not under- 
tuke the catching of a trout till evening; and though a 
chub be by you and many others reckoned the worst 
of fish, yet you shall see I’ll make it a good fish, by 
dressing it. 

“ Ven, Why, how will you dress him? 

* Pise. Vil tell you by and by, when I have caught 
him. Look you here, sir, do you see’? but you must 
stand very close, there lie upon the top of the water, 
in this very hole, twenty chubs, Pll catch only one, and 
that shall be the biggest of them all: and that I will do 
so, i'll hold you twenty to one, and vou shall see it done. 

“ Ten. Ay, marry sir, now vou talk like an artist, and 
ll say you are one, when I shall see you perform what 
you say you can do, but yet I doubt it. 

** Pise. You shall not doubt it long, for you shall see 
mez do it presently: look, the biggest of these clubs 
has had some bruise upon his tail, by a pike or some 
other accident, and that looks like a white spot; that 
very chub I mean to put into your hands presently; sit 
you but down in the shade, and stay but a little while, 
and Ull warrant you I'll bring him to you. 

** Ven. Vil sit down and hope well, because you seem 
to be so confident. 

“ Pise. Look you, sir, there is a trial of my skill, there 
he is. That very chub that I showed you, with the 
white spot on his tail; and I'll be as certain to make 
him a good dish of meat, as | was to catch him. Vl 
now lead you to an honest ale-house, where we shall 
find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall; there my hostess, 
which I may tell you, is both cleanly and handsome, 
and civil, hath dressed many a one for me, and shall 
now dress it after my fashion, and I warrant it good 
meat.”’ 


But it is not enough to teach the student merely to 
catch fish, honest Isaac is equally erudite in the sci- 
euce of dressing them, and gives precise rules accord- 
ingly. Of the merits of his ccokery we do not pre- 
tend to be judges, and refer this part of the work to 
the research and experience of the gastro-didactic, Dr. 
Kitchener. 

As a specimen of our author’s love of nature, and of 
that serenity of mind and true sensibility, which en- 
ables the heart of man to sympathize with the tran- 
quil and happy seenery around him, we select the fol- 


lowing passage : 


“ Pisce. Nay, stay a little, good scholar; I caught my 
last trout with a worm, now I will put on a minnow, 
and try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for an- 
other, and so walk towards our lodging. Look you, 
scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or 
not at all; have with you, sir: o’my word I have hold 
of him. Oh it isa great logger-headed chub ; come, 
ying him upon that willow twig, and let’s be going. 


But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, towards 


yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we’ll sit and 
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sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teem- 
ing earth, and gives yet a sweetest smell to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 

** Look, under that broad beech-tree, I sat down, 
when I was last this way a fishing, and the birds in the| 
adjoining grove seem to have a friendly contention 
with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live ina 
hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose hill; | 
there I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently to-| 
wards their centre, the tempestuous sea; vet sometimes | 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which | 
broke their waves, and turned them into foam; and 
sometimes I beguiled time, by viewing the harmless; 
lambs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst | 
others sported themselves in the cheerful sun; and saw 
others craving comfort from the swollen udders of their 
bleating dams. As I thus sat, these and other sights 
had so fully possest my soul with content, that I thought, 
as the poet has happily exprest it, 








1 was for that time lifted above earth; 
And possest joys not promis’d in my birth.’ 


** As I left this place and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure entertained me; *twas a handsome 
milk-maid, that had not yet attained so much age and 
wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of many 
things that will never be, as too many men too often do; 
but she cast away all care, and sung like a nightingale ; 
her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it: it was 
that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlow, now 
at least fifty years ago: and the milk-maid’s mother 
sung an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his younger days. 

“ They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, 
I think much better than the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this critical age. Look yonder! on my 
word, yonder they both be a milking again. I will give 
her the chub, and persuade them to sing those two 
songs to us. 

“Good speed you, good woman, I have been a fish- 
ing, and am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having 
caught more fish than will sup myself and my friend, I 
will bestow this upon you and your daughter, for I use 
to sell none. 

Mitk-w. Marry God requite you, sir, and we’ll eat it 
cheerfully; and if you come this way a fishing two 
months hence, a grace of God I'll give you a syllabub 





of new verjuice in a new-made hay-cock for it, and my 
Maudlin shall sing you one of her best ballads ; for she | 
and I both love all anglers, they be such honest, civil, 
quiet men: in the mean time will you drink a draught | 
of red cow’s milk? you shall have it freely. 

** Pisce. No, I thank you; but I pray do usa courtesy | 
that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and | 
yet we will think ourselves still something in your debt: | 
it is but to sing us a song that was sung by your daugh-| 
ter when I last past over this meadow, about eight or'| 
nine days since. 

“ Milk-w. What song was it, I pray’? Was it, Come 
shepherds deck your herds? or, As at noon Duleina rest- 
ed? or, Phillida flouts me? or, Chevy Chace? or, John- 
ny Armstrong ? or, Troy Town ? 

“ Pisce. No, it is none of those; it is a song that your 
daughter sung the first part, and you sung the answer 
to it. 

** Milk-w. O, 1 know it now ; I learned the first part 
in my golden age, when I was about the age of my poor 
daughter; and the latter part, which indeed fits me best 
now, but two or three years ago, when the cares of the 
world began to take hold of me: but you shall, God 
willing, hear them both, and sung as well as we can, 





for we both love anglers. Come, Maudlin, sing the 
first part to the gentlemen with a merry heart, and I’li 
sing the second when you have done. 


“THE MILK-MAID’S SONG. 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yield. 


Where we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And then a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cup of flowers, and a kirtle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be, 
Prepar’d each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love.” 


Walton appears to be well acquainted with the 
writings of Montaigne, whose essays were excellently 
translated by his friend Cotton. In many respects, 
particularly in the artlessness of his character, our 
author resembles Montaigne, but he had less of whim 
and eccentricity. Montaigne informs us of his good 
nature, but the kind-heartedness of honest Isaac oozes 
from him unconsciously from every pore. Of the ten- 
derness of his natural dispesition, it is impossible to 
doubt; and yet itis curious and almost ludicrous to 
note how the love of his art, and the force of habit, 
occasionally hoodwink his humanity. He zealously 
hopes that all others may be utterly exterminated, and 
shortly after censaring those who fish at improper sea- 
sons, he observes : 


‘* But the poor fish have enemies enough beside such 
unnatural fishermen as, namely, the otters that I spake 
of, the cormorant, the bittern, the ospray, the sea-gull, 
the hern, the king-fisher, the gorara, ke puet, the swan, 


goose, ducks, and the craber, which some call the wa- 
ter-rat; against all which, any honest man may make a 
just quarrel; but I will not, I will leave them to be 
quarrelled with, and killed by others; for I am not of a 
cruel nature, I love to kill nothing but fish.” 


And his mode of preparing a live bait, still more 


strikingly illustrates our observation : 


“ Put your hook into his mouth, which you may easily 
do from the middle of April till August, and then the 
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frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues so for at least |themselves under the false pretext of a public cause, 
six months without eating, but is sustained, none, but they have ceased to exhibit themselves in any other 
he whose name is Wonderful, knows how: I say, put |character than that of intellectual gladiators; with 
your hook, I mean the arming wire, through his mouth, ||jterature for an arena—the public for spectators— 
and out at his gills, anc then with a fine needle and silk |and weapons poisoned with party malice and personal 
sow the upper part of his leg, with only one stitch to | slander. 

the arming wire of your hook; or tie the frog’s leg} However this may be, the * cacéethes seribendi,”’ 
above the upper joint to the armed wire, and in so/,, rather, “* cactethes imprimendi,” is regularly set 
doing, use him = though you loved him ; that is, harm down as a disease, as urgently demanding medical 
———" as you may possibly, that he may live the aid, as a disorder of the frame, a typhus, or a dropsy. 





The writers of satire, ever since the times of Horace 

The second part of this book is by another hand,|and Juvenal, have been exclaiming, that al! the world 
the lively Mr. Charles Cotton, who, being more ex-|were scribbling. That the number cf books has been 
pert in the art of fly-fishing than his friend and * fa-|increasing—is increasing—and ought to be diminished 
ther,” as he affectionately terms Isaac Walton, has|—is the deliberate resolution even of those who es- 
contirued the work, in imitation of the style of the|teem themselves friendly to literature. That a great 
first part, with great felicity and effect. The fishing book is a great evil, is stamped with the sanction of 
scene on the Dove is admirably lively and natural ; ages—it has passed into a proverb. If, however, the 
and the fishing-house built for the accommodation of evil of a book is to be measured by its bulk, the 
his friend and himself, on the banks of that river, and|mischief we shall do is small; while at the same 
ornamented with the conjoined ciphers of their names, |time, the good we propose to effect, if estimated on a 
is a monument of elegant sensibility and friendship, seale of this kind, is such as must call down upon us 
honourable to them both. A wit defined angling to|the approbation of all favourers of the proverb—since 
be a stick and a string, with a worm at one end and a|it is one of our objects, and indeed no small part of 
fool at the other; and if, in our notice of this amusing |the design of this work, to reduce books to their 
volume, we may seem to have approached the oppo- natural size; a process which we apprehend will 
site extreme, and to have shown more respect to rural [compress many @ distended publication into a very 
recreations than they may truly claim, be it remem- insignificant tenement. Let no man weep, as the 
bered, that our observations have regarded them in a|Thracians did, over the birth of a child, and cry, 
general point of view, as indicative of national cha-|** another book is bora unto the world!” For the 
racter, rather than as, in themselves, objects of serious |Space we shall empty is greater than that which we 
pursuit; and that we commend the work before us, |hope to fill, should even our future labours ever rival 
for its style, its variety of information, and, above all,|the ‘piled heaps” of the most favoured periodical 
for its faithful portraiture of its amiable author, rather|that exists. ‘Though some books will undoubtedly 
than from any desire to make prosel tes to the frater- stand the test of the critical touchstone, which we 
nity of the angle. We close the volume with a con-|propose, from time to time, to apply to the produc- 


viction, in which we feel assured most of its readers | tions before us, and appear the brighter for the trial ; 
will concur, many a well-looking and well-bound volume will fall 


ode : t into ashes in our hands, as the tempting fruit does, 
Minervam non minus in sylvis errare, quam Dianam. | which is said to float on the surface of the Dead Sea; 
while of others, ponderous and unwieldy, the essen- 
tial ingredients shall be disengaged from the super- 
fluous matter, and the deposite presented either for the 
amusement or instruction of our readers. 
THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. | The only real evil to be apprehended from the enor- 
mous increase in the number of books is, that it is 
(We have already copied largely from this work, and likely to distract the attention, and dissipate the mind, 
shall continue to do so. If our readers like it as well|by inducing the student to read many, rather than 
as we do, they will be glad to read the following Ivtro-|much. The alluring catalogue of attractive title-pages 
puctiox to the work, in which its plan is developed.—| unfixes the attention, and causes the eye to wander 
Ep. Mvs. } over a large surface, when it ought to be intently 
|turned upon a small though fertile spot. It induces a 
‘THe accumulation of books has ever been regarded | passion for reading as an end, and not as a means— 
with some degree of jealousy—an inundation of paper| merely to satisfy an appetite, and not to strengthen 
and print seems to have been thought as formidable |the system, and enrich the powers of original think- 
to the ideas of men, as an inundation of water to their|ing. It makes learned men, and not wise men. Hobbes, 
houses and cattle. In these latter times, the danger|on being asked why he did not read more? answered, 
to be apprehended has been deemed so imminent,|if I read as much as other men, | should know as lit- 
that various dykes or mud-banks have been estab-/tle; his library consisted of Homer, Thucydides, Eu- 
lished and supported, for the purpose of being inter-|clid, and Virgil. As the Caliph that destroyed the 
posed between the public and the threatened danger. |literary stores of Alexandria, said of the Koran, so 
Reviews have sprung up as rapidly, and as well|Hobbes thought of his four authors, “if other books 
armed, as the fabled warriors from the teeth sown by contained anything, which was not in them, then it 
Cadmus, to stand in the gap in the hour of need ;| was naught; if only what was therein contained, then 
but it has been “ whispered in the state,”’ that, like the it was needless.” True it is, that for the purpose of 
same sons of the earth, these self-elected champions, supplying the place of constant companions, of sug- 
neglecting the public weal, have turned their arms gesting never-failing subjects of reflection, and of ex- 
against each other—that, having cleared a ring for|ercising and gratifying the imagination, a few choice 
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and venerable authors are amply sufficient. * Make,” |Greeks had a hundred theatres for plays, music, spec- 
says Bishop Watson, * Baeon then, and Locke, and | tacles—groves, and academies for disputation—forums 
why should I not add, that sweet child of nature, for orators—and gymnasia and palestre, for exercise 


Shakespeare, your chief companions through life; let) 
them be ever upon your table, and when you have an| 


hour to spare, spend it upon them; and I will answer 
for their giving you entertainment and instruction as 
long as you live.” 

The practice of these times, it is needless to say, 
is as unlike that here recommended, as it can well 
be; the British public are almost solely occupied 
by the productions which daily issue from the press ; 
newspapers, reviews, pamphlets, magazines, the po- 
pular poetry, the fashionable romances, together with 
new voyages and travels, occupy the reading time, 
and fix the attention of the people.—The old and 
venerable literature of the country, which has, as 
much as anything, tended to make us what we are, 
is treated with distant reverence—its noble works, 
which every one is ashamed not to know—which 
every one pretends to know, and which far too few 
are acquainted with, are much oftener talked of than 
read.—Their authors are apotheosized, but seldom 





and conversation. All other languages but their own 
they despised—all other nations were accounted and 
called barbarians. The energetic Greek, with his 
person perfect, and formed in the finest mould of 


nature—his mind filled with the noblest shapes of 


ideal beauty—his tongue nimble to speak the most 
melodious of languages, with all his faculties about 
him, eritical, exact, and sensitive—filled with the 
spirit of enjoyment that proceeds from health, fine 
climate, free government, and a beautiful country— 
was raised so high above other men, that he looked 
with contempt and derision upon the ragged Scythian, 
the enervated Persian, the Toocuned Egyptian, the 
savage and untutored Italian. Thus it was, that,all 
history was uninteresting to them, but what was 
Greek ; that which was not Greek, was to them with- 
out the pale of civilization—and this is one main 
reason why the Greeks, in the time of their prosperity, 
(for we speak not of the Greeks in their dotage, when 
“the last of the Greeks” had died) read so litthe— 


worshipped,—their brilliant but temperate lustre ne-| what related to other nations they cared not for; what 
glected for the glaring meteors, which are hanging | related to themselves, it was their constant business 
their short-lived blaze every where in the heavens.— to listen to. The Romans of the higher ranks paid 
It is time to look back—the enervating effects of a|more attention to, and depended more for their amuse- 
literature of this kind are too obvious—the uncom-| ment upon reading, than the Greeks; Homer, and all 
promising vigour of intellect, and the sturdy and un-|the Greek authors, were their constant study, We 
shrinking adherence to principle, which have been | begin to hear in their times, of the student’s solitary 
distinguishing characteristics of Englishmen, cannot|lamp, and midnight oil—but still literature was con- 
for any length of time resist the relaxing power of| fined to the upper ranks. “ The Romans conquered 
so diluted a diet. Never was education so common the world without the help of books, and lost it after 
us at present—never were books so commonly dis- they knew the use of them.” The middle ages are 
persed, so multifariously read. We present a specta-| proverbially dark—it was the torpid time for the great 
ele of what, a was never before seen in any age, authors of antiquity—like bats and moles, they slept 
certainly neither Greek nor Roman, that of a whole|away this winter of literature, in the cold and gloomy 
nation, employing nearly all its leisure hours from the/cells of monasteries, till the dawning of better times 
highest to the lowest rank in reading—we have been! shot revivifying light into these recesses of ignorance 
truly called a Reaoine Pustic. The lively Greeks and superstition. ‘The invention of paper in the 
were not a reading nation—they were a hearing and eleventh, and of printing in the fifteenth century, was 
a talking people—they fed the mind through the ear,/as cheering to the lovers of humanity, as the sea- 
and not through the eye; historians and poets were birds and sea-weeds, signs of approaching land, are 
not so much read as heard—Homer was recited by | to the wearied and despairing navigator, who is dark- 
rhapsodists—Herodotus read his history at the Olym- ly tracking an unknown and pathless ocean. ‘The 
pie games,—the tragedies of Sophocles and Eu: pides fertile and luxurious crop of modern literature then 
were at stated times the objects of sight and hearing. |appeared above the earth—the richness of the soil, 
The philosopher who wished to enlighten his country-| which had lain fallow for so long a time, during which 
men, and circulate his peculiar opinions, did not so|it had only borne the rank weeds of scholastic 
frequently write as lecture—he established a school,| subtlety, mingled indeed with the wild but romantic 
and his benches were daily crowded by a people who flowers of chivalrous feudality, as well as the green- 
carried on no trade—who lived on the tributes of sub-|ness and freshness of the productions themselves, all 
ject nations, or on the industry of their slaves. The|encouraging animating hopes of an abundant harvest. 
business of the nation was transacted in public by| Since that time, books have become a common and 
means of orators who addressed the assembled citi-|current coin; every city and every town has its mint 
zens—each man had his mind to make up—and thus|—they are almost numberiess. A catalogue of all 
they became fond of disputing. ‘Their social hours|the books that have been printed, would of itself fill 
were spent in the open air—in their groves, gardens,|a }ittle library. The knowledge of their external 
and porticoes—where they busily reviewed the opera-| qualities, and the adventitious circumstances attend- 
tions of their generals and admirals, canvassed the|ing their formation or history, has become a science 
merits of opposing orators, or listened to the reason-|—professors devote their lives to it, with an enthu- 
ing of philosophers, upon such subjects as the soul,'siasm not unworthy of a higher calling—they have 
the creation of the universe, its duration, its formation,|earned the name of bibliomaniacs. Vast collections 
its sustaining causes, and the purposes of its various of books are esteemed the pride and glory of the 

arts, Thus they became a thinking, talking, en- countries or cities fortunate enough to possess them. 
ightened nation—free of speech, brilliant in wit, rest- The Vatican boasts its millions—the Laurentian, Am- 
less, active, boasting, audacious, and arrogant—but brosian, and other libraries of Italy, the Bibliotheque 
they were not a reading nation. For one library, the du Roi at Paris, the enormous collection at the Briush 
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Museum, our university and college libraries, par- 
ticularly the Bodleian, while they are proud monu- 
ments of the ingenuity and all-reaching, all-fathom- 
ing, mind of man; yet must strike the heart of the 
student that enters them with despair, should he aim 
at attaining universal knowledge through the medium 
of books. Life is too short for wading through many 
of the sets of ten folios, such as the Opera of the old 
scholars used to be collected in, unlike the diminutive 
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|subject was too extensive for the space he has allowed 
it to occupy, and perhaps required more research, com- 
bined with a philosophical and generalizing power of 
mind, than ofien falls to the lot of a single individual. 
His sketch of Arabian literature is, however, particu- 
larly valuable, and opens to the view a rich and daz- 
zling mine of unexplored genius. That Arabian learn- 
ing should be extensively cultivated in England is, 
perhaps, as little to be desired as expected—though 









we promise ourselves a favourable reception to an at- 
. ; : tempt to convey to the English reader, an accurate 
Not two st th’ eno eis aise—|. . 2. e : 4 
© strong wen h’ enormous weight could raise idea of the spirit of the extraordinary writers who 
Such men as live in these degenerate days. : “ay aan” emt. . 
? flourished in Spain and other countries, at a time when 


Fortunately it is not necessary, though at the same|the rest of Europe was immersed in darkness—criti- 
time, a general acquaintance with all that has been|cisms upon whom, accompanied by a selection of 
writien, with the reigning pursuits of different ages,|translated extracts, will oceasionally form a part of 
with the different modes and different degrees ofjour future labours. 
talent, with which particular individuals and schools} ‘The Moorish authors in Spain were succeeded by 
have followed them, are not only highly gratifying to|no unworthy descendants. Spanish literature is far 
a liberal curiosity, but essentially necessary to the|from being familiar, to the generality even of the 
accomplished scholar. No study is more interesting, |Sclolars of this country—Cervantes is highly and duly 
and few more useful, than the history of literature,—|appreciated—a few poets also have met their deserved 
which is, in fact, the history of the mind of man.|reputation, but the animated, clear, and spirited Spanish 
This observation leads us to the chief object of this|writers in prose, are comparatively unknown. The 
introduction, namely, a more particular statement of| beautiful ballads in which the Spaniards perhaps excel 
our views in sending forth the “ Retrospective Re-|even the Scotch and English, as well as the higher 
view,” one of whose most valuable and important de-|departments of poetry, with the prose works of fiction, 
partments, it is the intention of the editors to assign|are likely to afford a number of new and interesting 
to the history of literature. articles to our Critical Miscellany. ‘The literature 

The design of this Review of past literature, had its|of Germany, Italy, and France, is in a general way 
origin in the decisively modern direction of the reading| well known to the majority of those who devote their 
of the present day—it is an attenipt to recall the publie/attention to literature; though we have the presump- 
from an exclusive attention to new books, by making|tion to hope we shall lead some to a more particular 
the merit of old ones the subject of critical discussion, |acquaintance with many delightful companions, whom 
The interesting form and manner of the present Re -|itis intended to introduce to their notice. Some whose 
views it is intended to preserve; though, from the|names have been bruited abroad, but whose qualities 
nature of the work, and from our unfeigned horror of|have been mistaken or misunderstood—some who, 
either political or personal invective, we shall neither | though not pleasing in the whole, and undesirable as 
pamper the depraved appetites of listless readers, by|inmates and partners of the society of our most retired 
iquant abuse—nor amuse one part of the public, by|and sacred hours, yet have their bright passar-s and 
olding up another to scorn and mockery ;—at any rate, inspired moments, the spirit of which may be caught 
we shall not be driven to a resource of this deseription|and transferred ;—others again, whose merits no kind 
through a paucity of interesting matter which we may |hand has yet unveiled and presented to the public view, 
legitimately present to our readers. While the — who 
sent Reviews are confined to the books of the day, we 
have the liberty of ranging over the whole extent of| 
modern literature. Criticism, which, when able and| 
just, is always pleasing, we shall combine with co-| 
pious and characteristic extracts, analyses, and bio-| 
graphical accounts, so as in some measure to supply| 
the dearth of works on the history of literature in our 
own language ; for it is to be lamented, thatexcept the 
unfinished work of Warton, and a few detached Essays,; The literature, however, of our own country, the 
we have no regular history of English poetry—and|most rich, varied, and comprehensive, of any in the 
that of the prose writers, their language, style, spirit,|world, and replete with more interest to the Eng- 
and character, there exists no account at all.* A de- lish reader than any other, will have peculiar claims 
ficiency as striking occurs with respect to the litera-|on our attention—and to it will the pages of the * Re- 
ture of neighbouring nations; unless from native or|trospective” be zealously devoted ;—not, however, to 
foreign works, we are entirely in the dark respecting that portion of it whose sole recommendation is its 
the national literature of Spain, Germany, Italy, even auwtiquity, although we shall avail ourselves of such 
France, and the northern nations. Mr. Beringion, in-| bibliographical information as will in any manner illus- 
deed, has done good service to this department, by |trate the history of art, or the grand, though slow and 
his “ Literary History of the Middle Ages,” but his silent, march of mind. We shall not pay exclusive 
homage to the mighty in intelleet—to those of heavenly 

© We must not, however, omit to mention, that this ould, who, like the giants of old, are the offspring of 
department is eminently indebted to the elegant pro-| the gods and the daughters of men—far trom it—many 
ductions of Dr. Drake, his “ Essays on Periodical Lite-|others less imposing, whether in philosophy, poetry, 
rature,” and other Works, or general literature, from which any thing original in 
VOL. XXXI1.—JaNUARY, 1838. 


quartos and octavos of these book-making times. 





Like some sequester’d star 
That rolls in its Creator’s beams afar, 

Unseen by man; till telescopic eve, 
Sounding the blue abysses of the sky, 

Draws forth its hidden beauty into light, 

And adds a jewel to the crown of night. 

F MonTGOMERY. 
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design, profound in thoyght, beautiful in imagina- 
tion, or delicate in uaieaien, can be extracted, 
will be considered worthy of a place in this work. 
There are few of the souleaions of mind, as well as 
of nature, which do not possess some useful or valu- 
able properties—many ponderous volumes, however 
tedious as a whole, frequently contain something use- 
ful or beautiful, but the road to which is as arid and 
fatiguing as journeying through the desert of Arabia, 
to the green spots and fresh waters with which it is 
sprinkled: to those green spots and fresh waters, we 
shall shorten the way. In our neglected or forgotten 
poetry in particular, we are often surprised, in the 
midst of dull passages or quaint conceits, with fine 
ideas, lofty flights of imagination, or sparkling ex- 
pressions, which are too good to be lost, and too 
much encumbered with worthless matter to be sought 
for by general readers. In other works, in which the 
good is so diffused amidst the bad as to render it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to separate the different parts, 
we shall present our readers with an analysis, which 
is often more agreeable, and as useful as the originals. 
We shall also, by a careful selection of particular ex- 
tracts, not only endeavour to give an idea of the mode 
of thought and style of individual authors, but to fur- 


tended, or at least very ill calculated, to become a 
favourite with the public—had the number of copies 
printed, which was very limited, been more extensive, 
the nature of its contents must have prevented it from 
ever becoming generally read—it being almost en- 
tirely adapted to the purposes of the curious book- 
collector, or literary antiquary. It has, however, had 
and always will have, its use—its collection of title- 
pages, its discussion on the age of the old writers, its 
bibliographical notices, and its quotations, which 
though not often selected for their beauty, are fre- 
quently introduced, all have their value, and confer 
important advantages on the student of English litera- 
ture. Although we should be sorry to lose the origi- 
nal productions of Sir Egerton’s own pen, yet we 
cannot but lament the striking inconsistency of intro- 
ducing his own literary papers and poetry, together 
with obituaries and biographies of contemporary writ- 
ers, into a publication whose avowed object was to 
recall the taste of the public from modern trash to an- 
cient treasures.* 

Of the * British Librarian” of Oldys, only one vo- 
lume was published. It appeared monthly, and met, 
it is said, with a most favourable reception.—The 
plan of this work is more similar to ours, than that of 


nish a collection of specimens of the greatest part of any other, though still very different. The object 


our writers, so as to exhibit a bird’s-eye view of the 
rise and progress of ourliterature. The utility of such 
a work to the student, in abridging his labour, and 
thereby increasing his gratification, is obvious—whilst 
to him who reads only for his own amusement, it will 
have the attraction of a various literary miscellany, 
without exacting from him a too rigid attention; and, 
as it is our design to mingle the useful with the agree- 
able in due proportions, it may not be to him even with- 
out its value and instruction. 

It may be proper, before we conclude this entretien 
with our readers, in this the vestibule of our edifice, to 
say something of the works which have already ap- 
peared, of a nature bearing any resemblance to the pre- 
sent attempt. ‘The design, of the execution of which 
this number is a specimen, is in our opinion an ori- 
ginal one—at least, we can say with certainty, that 
it is unlike any other that has fallen within the limits 
of our observation—it owed its birth to no imitation 
of any other previous publication, but from the mere 
want of such a work—from a constantly recurring 
feeling of the absence of a review and critical miscel- 
lany, which was not precariously fed upon the lite- 
rature of the day, but should live securely and com- 
petently upon the never-failing income derivable from 
the treasures which men of gerius, in all countries, 
have been long creating and accumulating for our use. 

The lovers of old English literature are considera- 


of the British Librarian was to give an abstract, 
rather than a critical account, of the work which it 
notices, while the articles of the *“ Retrospective” 
will consist of both, sometimes jointly and sometimes 
separately—the books that chiefly attracted his notice, 
were valuable works in their respective departments, 
which ought to be read, and commonly were read, by 
the student in that department—on the contrary, many 
books will oceur in our selection, which neither are 
jread in the whole, nor deserve to be read, but from 
\which we hope to extract the valuable part, and ex- 
haust them, as it were, of their vitality, in a receiver. 
—-Had this work been continued, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have contained an accurate and important 
account of a very curious and valuable collection of 
English books: it ceased, however, at the end of the 
sixth monthly number; when Mr. Oldys could neither 
be persuaded by the entreaty of his friends, nor the 
demands of the public, to continue the labour. Some 
extracts from the preface to his work we shall here 
transcribe, by way of conclusion, because they are as 
applicable to our design, as to that to which they 
|were prefixed, and because they are well worthy of 
being read, for their intrinsic merit :— 


‘**For through the defect of such intelligence, in its 
proper extent, how many authors have we, who are 
consuming their time, their quiet, and their wits, in 





bly indebted to the bibliographical works of Sir Eg-|searching after what is past finding, or already found? 
erton Brydges, who combines the two apparently Or admiring at the penetrations which themselves have 
inconsistent characters of a bibliographer and a manmade, though to the rind only, in those very branches 
of taste and genius; who in a publication, far the of science which their forefathers have pierced to the 
greater part of which is mere compilation and trans- pith? And how many who would be authors, as ex- 
eription, has contrived to interest the reader in his cellent as ever appeared, had they but such plans and 
own habits and feelings—and who, through the mist models laid before them, as might induce them to mar- 
of black-letter, dates, title-pages, and colophons, shal their thoughts into a regular order; or did they 
clearly shines an amiable man and elegant writer, |OU* know where to meet with concurrence of opinion, 


His ** Censura Literaria,”’ which at first sight might 





be supposed to bear a near resemblance to the “Re-| * The title of the “Censura,” is as follows—Censura 
trospective,” is however essentially different, though|Literaria, containing titles, abstracts, and opinions, of 
many of the articles taken separately are a good deal |old Eng! sh books, with original disquisitions, articles 
on the same plan. The “ Censura,” was never in-| of biography, and other literary antiquities. 
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with arguments, authorities, or examples, t» corrobo-|and with all the postillions in Europe ; and we believe 
rate and ripen their teeming conceptions.”—Page i. that the author of these letters might fairly add, to an 
“Lastly: Again, how many readers, who would not equally extensive list of friends in these two classes, 
be glad of attaining to knowledge the shortest way, the names of every distinguished individual on the 
seeing the orb thereof is swollen to such a magnitude, Continent, and of a large proportion of those English 
and life but such a span to grasp it! How many who ‘pavellers who, during the last thirty or forty years 
have not some curiosity to know the foundations of jaye visited the cities of Paris or Vienna. ftom 
these tenets upon whieh they so securely trust their) ge Siaél, therefure, in describing the Prince de Ligne, 
understandings’ or where the footsteps of those opi-|hag sketched a portrait of which the far greater num- 
nions and precedents may be found, which have given ee of thes sacdens Gill be: able to entimate the se 
direction to so many modern performances? Who), sie One alien Giantess “ill <i seh ii eae 
would not embrace the most likely means to detect the |.’ as Ss ON - SOO Ses SOY Wis Ganesan Seat 
vile grievance of plagiarism, and deter so many disad- in admiring the talent of the painter. But whilst we 
vantageous repetitions of the same thing! What read-|“PProve her delineation of the man, we are compelled 
er would not think it convenient to be apprised of the |" dissent from her admiration of his writings. His 
worth of authors, before he gave them place in his|Sty!e, she admits, is generally colloquial, and she adds, 
study or esteem, by some previous character, or little |“° We must figure to ourselves the expression of his 
analysis of what is comprised in them? and who would fine countenance, the characteristic gaiety of his sto- 
not find it commodious to have the opportunity of re-/ries, the simplicity with which he abandons himself 
vising the library of which he has been or may be to pleasautiy, that we may love even the negligence 
possessed, in faithful portraits thereof, at such times|of his mode of writing. Those who are not infla- 
and places, and in which he cannot come at the origi-|enced by the charm of his presence, analyse as an 
nals? In a word, if he be ignorant, who would not co-| author the man to whom they ought to listen whilst 
vet to enlarge his knowledge ’ If he be knowing, who|they read; because the faults of his style are an ad- 
would not willingly refresh his memory? And yet all /ditional grace in conversation. That which is not 
the expedients we have to accommodate the curious| grammatically clear becomes so by the @ propos of 
with so many desiderata are only some superficial cata-|eonversation, by the archness of the look, by the in- 
logues, either of authors rather than their works, or of Aeyion of the voice, and by all those minute cireum- 
the works of authors only, in some one peculiar place| stances which give to the art of speaking a thousand 
of education, or in some single science ; or else those |... wares and charms unattainable by the art of writ- 
which have been most curiously taken of some particu-|; 4. neta s hat Madame de Stal h 
lar libraries, and also a few extracts, limited to the so:|-e: SNOW We Guapeet et Ee oe epee 
commend: tion only of some modern writers.”—P. ii. here suggested » her readers an expedient, which 
: ‘many will noi be inclined, and many will not be able, 
The following quotation will clearly exhibit the|to adopt. A young lady may, indeed, peruse the let- 
difference between our work and that of Oldys: jter of a favoured lover under some such illusion as 
\that which is here recommended; may discover in 


*«Qur business therefore cannot be so much to de- . - aad 
uncouth spelling, or in grammatical inaccuracy, that 


light Readers with the flowers of books, or satisfy them : ; : Wes 
with a smooth contexiure of all the reasons and argu- charming confusion of intellect which passion is apt 
ments in them, as to point out those heads and topics | inspire; and may be able to fix her attention on the 
which, like so many streams and rivulets that severally graces and beauties of the absent writer with a more 
arise in the provinces of literature, may best direct |Steady gaze than she could do if the words which 
them to the feudahee themselves, where every reader|float before her eyes were more encumbered with 
will extract those parts and those proportions, which|meaning. But we cannot assume, at will, this happy 
no epitomist can do for him:—So that by this compen- | temper of mind; we cannot, therefore, bestow our in- 
dium of hints and advertisements concerning the most discriminate applause on the whole composition of the 
observable persons and places, times and things, which | work before us; yet we think it lively and amusing, 





have been spoken of in the writings of men, is intended 
a promptuary only to the search of those writings, as 
the best means to expedite the attainment of what 
every one is seeking; for, as the excellent Lord Bacon 
complains, ‘learned men want such inventories of 
every thing in nature and art, as rich men have of their 
estates,’ ” 


and shall now proceed to lay before our readers a short 
analysis of its contents, together with such remarks 
as they may occasionally suggest. 

The correspondence begins by two letters addressed 
to the King of Poland, in the years 1783 and 1786, 
and are filled with anecdotes of Ferdinand II. with 
whom the Prince de Ligne began his acquaintance at 





the celebrated interview between that Monarch and 
the Emperor Joseph II. in the camp of Neustadt, in 
|1770; and whom he afterwards visited at Berlin after 

ithe war of Bohemia. ‘The character of the King of 

From the Quarterly Reivew- | russia has heen so fully canvassed, and the minutest 

LETTRES ET PENSEES DU PRINCE DE | particulars of his public and domestic life so carefully 
LIGNE. leollected and recorded, that much novelty or interest 

: . ., |cannot be expected from the remarks of an accidental 
Lettres et Pensées du Maréchal Prince de Ligne, publiées) 4 Senaient visiter. Indeed the Prince de Ligne, 
par Madame la ay 1 ee yey wm cnn Pa. |Who knew that the reputation of Ferdinand was well 
Fanary el —_ Voltair i Me at r+ Re. {able to take care of itself, appears to be at least as 
ca tae ery > om on i Tar 9 com, 1Sime /anxious to inspire his royal correspondent with some 
ys a Dulau, 1808 _ i '|degree of respect for the Emperor, and with a due ad- 
» : C miration of his own talent at repartee, as to describe 

Ir was said of the great Earl of Peterborough, that|the King of Prussia. Yet it must be owned that his 
he was personally acquainted with all the Sovereigns |sallies of wit form a part of the picture, as they show 
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the delicacy and address of an experienced courtier, 
anxious to please, and cautious of offending a monarch 
whom it was easy to offend, and difficult to pacify 


DU PRINCE DE LIGNE. 


“ Cherson and Sebastopol surpass all that can be said 
of them. Every day is marked by something interest- 
ing: sometimes a cloud of Cossacks, from the banks of 


jects.” 


“The king.” save he, “could not bear our General the Don, mancuvre round us in their manner; some- 
Ried, who had displeased him when sent as Austrian times the Tartars of the Crimea, who rebelled against 
minister to Berlin, and he had a trick of imputing their Khan Selim Gherai because he wished to form 
|them into regiments, assemble spontaneously in large 
bodies to come and meet the Empress. We have been 
traversing during several days an immense tract of de- 
serts formerly inhabited by hostile ‘Tartar hordes, but 

rifle! is dignity of r. This appes recovered by the arms of her Majesty, and at present 
sacrifieing his dignity of character. NS Appears | o-namented, from stage to stage, with magnificent 
from the following passage : tents, where we are supplied with breakfast, collation, 

**I1 know not how our conversation happened to |dlinner, supper, and lodging; and our encampments, 
change, but I remember that it became so extravagantly ‘decorated with all the pomp of As atic splendour, pre- 
free that the King, on seeing some one prepare to take |sent a noble military spectacle. These deserts will 
part in it, cautioned him to beware, observing that there |S00n be transformed into fields and woods, and villages 
was no small risk in conversing with a man whom the|they are already the habitations of many regiments, and 
theologians had condemned to everlasting fire. 1} will soon be filled with peasants, attracted by the ex- 
thought that he set too high a value on damnation, and|cellence of the soil. The Empress has lefi, in each 
was too fond of boasting of it. Independently of the|town of the government, presents to the amount of 
bad faith of these haughty freethinkers, who are often|more than 100,000 roubles. Each day of rest is marked 
most sincerely afraid of the devil, I think it is at least/by the gift of some diamonds, by balls, by fireworks, 
in very bad taste to exhibit themselves thus publicly; and by illuminations extending for leagues m every di- 
and it was from people of bad taste whom he had re- rection.—I know that it is not the fashion to believe tra- 
ceived into his society, such as Jordans, d’Argens, Mau./vellers, or courtiers, or, in general, those who speak 
pertuis, La Beaumelle, La Mettrie, PAbbé de Prades, |well of Russia. Some, indeed, even amongst the Rus- 
and some heavy unbelievers of his own academy, that sians themselves, who are displeased at not having been 
he had acquired the habit of scoffing at religion, &e. /permitted to accompany us, will pretend that we have 
I never made any reply when he entered on such sub-|been deceived, and that we deceive our hearers. A ri- 
ldiculous story has been spread, which affirms that vil- 

3 : ; i lages of paste-board, and paintings representing dis- 
We cannot help thinking that an apostle ot infidel- tant fleets and arsenals, and bodies of cavalry, have 
ity, armed with sovereign power, linpatient of Con-/bheen so disposed as to cheat our eyes during our rapid 
tradition, acute, sareastic, and capricious, must have |journey, &c. During the last two months I have been 
found it difficult to preserve, amongst his habitual and /daily employed in throwing money out of our carriage 
daily companions, those feelings of enthusiastic admi-| windows, and have thus distributed the value of some mil- 
ration with which he inspired the Prince de Ligne by lions of livres. The mode is this. Close by my side in the 
“a sound of voice which was soft and musical, and coach is a large green bag filled with imperials (a gold 
as agreeable as the motion of his lips, which was in- |coin of four ducats value.) The inhabitants of the 
expressibly graceful; so that few were disposed to neighbouring villages, and even of those which are at 
remark that he was, like Homer's heroes, rather talk- Many leagues distance, come from all quarters to be- 


every sort of fault to persons whom he did not hap-| 
pen to like.’ This observation, we presume, was not 
useless to the observer, who, however, found it some- 
times difficult to preserve his complaisance without 








ative, though sublime.” We wili add one more quo- 
tation from these letters, because it places in a curious 
and picturesque point of view the persons and charac- 
ters of Joseph and Ferdinand. 


**The King was, sometimes, too ceremonious; and 
this was a frequent cause of annoyance to the Euperor. 
1 do not know whether it was for the purpose of dis- 
playing his talents as a well-disciplined Elector, but, 
whenever the Emperor put his foot in the stirrup, the 
King insisted on holding the horse’s bridle; and when 
the Emperor threw his leg over the saddle, the King 
thought fit to place his foot in the stirrup; and so of 
the rest. The polite attentions of the Emperor had a 
greater air of frankness, as being due from a young 
prince to an aged king, and from an inexperienced sol- 
dier to the greatest of generals.” 


The Prince de Ligne having accompanied the Em- 
press Catherine during her tour through her southern 
provinces in 1787, has given us a series of nine letters 
addressed to Madame de Coiguy, from the principal 
stages of the journey. He has filled these letters 
with compliments to his fair correspondent, with frag- 
ments of insipid conversation, and with remarks oa 
himself, interspersed with oceasional hints rather than 
descriptions of the curious spectacle every where ex-| 


hold the passage of the Empress; and throwing them- 
selves on their faces, and kissing the earth, await her 
approach, and continue in the same posture till she is 
out of sight: on their backs and heads 1 shower my 
gold whilst we are passing at full speed; and this hap- 
pens, perhaps, ten times in a day. I believe indeed 
that some little contrivance is occasionally employed: 
that, for instance, the Empress, who cannot rove about 
on foot as we do, is persuaded that some towns, for the 
building of which she has paid considerable sums, are 
really finished; whereas there are in fact many towns 
without streets, streets without houses, and houses 
without roofs, doors, or windows. She sees only well- 
built shops, and the colonnades of the palaces belong- 
ing to the governors-general, on forty-two of whom she 
has bestowed services of plate, each consisting of a 
hundred covers.” 


We are almost inclined to infer, from the general 
tone of these letters, and from the caution with which 
the Prince de Ligne abstains altogether from mention- 
ing or even hinting at the existence of one of his fel- 
low-travellers, we mean the favourite, that he sup- 
posed the channel by which his letters were conveyed 
to be somewhat insecure, and rather wished to gratify 
the feelings of those by whom they might possibly be 
opened on their passage, then the curiosity of the 


hibited to his eyes. The following passages compre-| correspondent to whom they were addressed. Be this 


hend the whole that we have been able to extract: 


' 


as it may, the longest letter in the book, a letter of 
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four and twenty pages, which is dated from Parthe- kings of the north. The very moderate understanding 
pissa in the Crimea, contains, not a description of that of the one happened to derange altogether the brains 
celebrated peninsula, but a recapitulation of the prin- of the other, and thus saved me from much insipid 
cipal adventures of the author's life, and a long string #musement prepared for me during an intended visit 
of reflections arising out of them, written in a style to Copenhagen and to Stockholm: a few entertain- 
exactly resembling that of Beaumarchais’ Figaro The ments which I gave to the one and receiver fiom the 

’ s f . " 5° : 7 *. corwe ae ¢ @ F ‘omise.— , Ol 
nerrative itself is not long, and is amusing; and as it other, serve as an acquttal of my promise.—My son 
is not more foreivn to our work than to a history of Charles marries a pretty little Polish girl. Her family 


5 mes 7 : gives us, instead of money, some papers containing 
e Crimea, we will extract it. 5." ag 
th ss ill claims on the court of Russia. I make myself, and am made 


a Pole. A mad bishop, who has since been hanged, but 
who was uncle to my daughter-in-law, having learned 
that [ had been treated with great kindness by the Em- 
press of Russia, persuades himself that [ am on the best 
possible terms with her, and that, if once naturalized, I 
shall certainly be made king of Poland. What a change, 
says he, in the affairs of Europe! what happiness for 
the families of Ligne and Massalsky! [ laugh at him: 
but { am seized with a fancy te please the Polish nation 
then assembled in diet; the nation applauds me. I talk 
Latin; [embrace and caress the whiskered deputies. 


. "E.. intrig avour of the king of Poland, who is him- 
of my sovereign. At his death I thought myself, though |! intrigue in favour o the king “_ 
‘ : self an intriguer, like all kings who only occupy a 


then very young, a personage of the old court, and was hr : li f lving with the wish 
preparing to criticise the new one, when I discovered arene on we concmun o are 5 ying Me , _— 4 pies: 
that the successor to the imperial throne was also very of their neighbours or their subjec s. 7 is gor » ani- 
amiable, and possessed qualities which rendered me able, erneeeve 3 I give him s me useful — ~~ _ 
ambitious of meriting his esteem rather than of court. Suddenly ne sriends—-t arrive in wept 
ing his favour. Certain that he waz not inclined to an. | Ne first thing I do is to dismiss from my heat pense 8 
reasonable partialities, | was at liberty to express, with- ee ony POUR e ys because Jarvis enor whi - = 
out meanness, my attachment to his person; and though ™ a of the egy wig pares 5 — of : , or be a 
I could not but blame the too great rapidity of his ope- received = veal d ys for Perl oy P a = ; vs = hae as f 
rations, | really admired the greater part of them, and |C’™'™'Y favours. The ees lly sore cance “i “thes 
shall always praise his excellent intentions, and the ac- Catherine the Great ef — y captivates pertary - 
tivity and fertility of his genius. —Sent to the court of her genius which has conducted ine to this scene of en- 
France in the prime of life, with the news ofa brilliant chantment. 
victury, t had no thoughts of repeating my journey, | We are disposed to believe that a great name, a 
when accident conducted M. le Comte d’Artois to a princely fortune, a handsome person, elegant manners, 
garrison in the neighbourhood of that in which I was brilliant courage, and considerable talents, would have 
ahasaf iarhem saaieeieeee cian pg bye secured to the Prince de Ligne the ready att ‘inment 
Am, mm “ag Wage sian aW lof every object of his ambition, if that ambition had 
us, he called me to him, and in the course of a short b legs subordinate to his vanity. But he wished 
interview the brother of the King of France seemed| >" = r i yeni " st at be he id fl f 
to become my own: we drank, played, laughed; he |'°F 8°her@ te ~ ar me bes "1 we Sh ied 
had just obtained his liberty, and scarcely knew how to|mobs, the envy « —, * — “il re by = 
enjoy it sufficiently. The first burst of the petulance|2%¢@ Of Sovereigns : and to become all this Is an ar 
and gaicty of youth, combined with his frankness and/4uous undertaking. Those offices in the nesggee which 
excellence of disposition, attracted and charmed me.|confer wealth and power, may genera'ly be obtained 
He invited me to Versailles, and spoke of me to the by incessant importunity and solicitation, and Seer 
queen, who ordered me to accept the invitation. The/to be the natural rewards of patient mediocrity 3 but 
sweetness of her countenance and temper, and the at-|the sterile advantage of enlivening the insipidity of 
tractions of the socicty by which she is surrounded, |conversations, from which natural gaiety is banished 
have ‘since induced me to spend five months in every |by the frivolous solemnity of etiqueire and ceremony, 
year at Versailles: a taste for pleasure draws me thi-| requires an expense of cheerfulness, and an exertion 
ther, and grat.tude retains me there.—Prince Henry of of talent, which even the pliant and good-humoured 
Prussia being engaged in a military tour, the love of| Prince de Ligne was, not unfrequently, compelled to 
philosophy and of tactics brings us together; I accom-||ament. But it must be confessed, that he played this 
pany hun, and have the pleasure to suit him, Kindness | difficult and laborious part with a lightness of heart 
on his part, and zeslous attentions on mine, are followed | which is very unusual, and with a grace peculiar to 
than tnd of haan hs cantata Ge nee himself; and hence his ome ag though not, 
peror in Moravia attracts the king and the Prince of in our —— epee . ) wer 1 literary excel- 
Prussia. ‘The former, perceiving my enthusiastic ad.|lence, —. ‘a pea al ecb Slavi panes — 
miration for great men, invites me to Berlin; and the [teresting information, Is always p ay 7 ~ amusing. 
iThe best letters in the collection, we think, are those 


marks of esteem and kindness, and the familiarity to| he E J ; eectiedial 
which I was arlmitted by this first of heroes, are the pride |@ddressed to the Emperor Joseph, and particularly 
' ch are written from the Russian camp before 


and glory of my life. His nephew comes to Strasburgh. jthose whi ; 4 . 

Some trifling but confi lentiak commissions which I had | Oczakow, to which the Prince de Ligne had been 
been able to execute for him, produced an acquaintance | Sent by the empress for the purpose of assisting 
which there grew into greater intimacy, notwithstand- | Prince Potemkin with his advice, at the same time 
ing the general opposition of our views and interests. |that he had secret instructions from the emperor to 
1 narrowly escape a similar intimacy with two other |direct, if possible, the operations of the campaign to 


“T must question my memory to discover why, hav- 
ing no taste for constraint, nor for honours, nor for 
wealth, nor for court favours, and being born in a sta- 
tion which entitled me to despise them, I have still, in 
every country in Europe, passed my life in courts. I 
remember that the almost paternal kindness of the Em- 
peror Francis I., who was fond of giddy and inconside- 
rate young men, first attached me to him; and that a 
passion for one of his mistresses fixed me for a long 
time at his court ; because after losing, as was natural, 
the affections of the lady, 1 still retained the kindness 


es 
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those objects which should be most advantageous to|privations like a great man; sober, with the appearance 
the interests of Austria. “I am here,” says he, “ ex-|of gluttony ; biting his nails, or gnawing an apple or 
actly like a nurse with her child; but my child is tall,|a turnip; scolding or laughing; mimicking or swear- 
and stout, and mutinous. No longer ago than yester-|ing’; he calls around him twenty a des de camp at a 
day, he said to me, do you suppose that you are come time, and dismisses them with or without some unim- 
hither for the purpose of leading me by the nose ?/Portant message. At one moment appearing to trem- 
And do you suppose, answered I, that I should have ble at every breeze, he will, at the next, brave the ex- 
come hither for any other purpose? Indolent and in-|‘T€mes of heat and cold, es Sep ea aga 
experienced as you are, my dear Prince, what can you ae erage is buttoned a bh uniform with a Ps black 
do better than rely on a man sincerely anxious for) 7 °CC'Y? his naked feet thrust into a pair of blac 
your glory and that of both empires! Very little is slippers covered with spangles. Thus accoutred, with- 
Spindles tip alandian stain idiienh Walads +: tah cai te out a hat or cap, [have seen him more than once in 
anting to render you a pertect being; but even your) ih. midst of the enemy’s fire; at other times, in a 
— will be unavailing, if not assisted by confi-| wretched night-gown, and occasionally in a superb 
deuce and friendship. tunic, with his three stars and ribands, and the por- 





It was essential to the success of the Prince de 
Liyne, that he should stady, with attention, the cha- 
racter of this singular favourite, who so long directed 
the councils of Catherine IL. and possessed, through 
her confidence, the means of influencing, to a great 
extent, the general polities of Europe; and he has 
accordingly given us, in addition to a variety of de- 


trait of the Empress set round with the most costly 
diamonds, whose splendour was well calculated to at- 
tract a shower of bullets. At home, his air slovenly, 
careless, and crouching; at the head of the troops he 
is erect, colossal, majestic, like Agamemnon towering 
above the kings of Greece. What, then, was his magic? 
Genius, native genius ; a strong understanding, an ex- 





tached particulars which are scattered throughout the| cellent memory ; that acuteness which detects artifices 
series of his letters, a lone and laboured description| Without the cunning which practises them ; a character, 
of Prince Potemkin. It is, perhaps, too long and too|©4pricious yet seductive ; elevation of soul, abundant 
much laboured; and is certainly too much infected | Senerosity, with much grace and discrimination in dis- 
with that fondness for antithesis which is observable|P™sing favours; the talent of guessing what he does 
in almost every French writer since the days of the |e anee, one an lntalting Lnewtaige of the cesememe 
Cardinal de Retz: but as it is a legitimate portrait, |° soi na 
drawn from the life, we shall here submit it, with the! We are not of opinion that either the “ moral re- 
omission of a few unimportant touches, to the exami-| flections” of the Prince de Ligne, or the “ interesting 
nation of the reader. remarks on the Turks,”’ announced in the title-page, 
would very much interest our readers; but although 
**1 behold a commander who, with the appearance | we haye already extended this article to an unreason- 
of extreme inlolence, is eternally occupied ; who hes} able length, we cannot dismiss the work without tran- 
or 7 pees ~~ a his knees, - — ee scribing the following short letter, dictated by Joseph 
ae ee ee eS eS a7 et Oe OD Oe ee Ge ee, 
eves, through the anxiety of his zeal for his mistress) 
whom he adores, and through fear that every cannon/«« My dear Marechal de Lacy, 
shot of which ne does not see the direction may cost} The impossibility of tracing these few lines with my 
the life of some of his soldiers. Trembling for others, | trembling hand, alone engages me to employ the hand 
but fearless for himself; anxious and alarmed at the/of another. I feel the rapid approach of that moment 
approach of danger, but meeting it with gaiety, he is| which must separate us. I should be very ungrateful, 
most cheerful and decided when giving his orders un-| my dear friend, if I left this world without repeating 
der the fire of a battery. He is melancholy in the/to you my sense of the many obligations I owe you, 
midst of pleasure; unhappy from excess of good for-|and of which I have had the pleasure of acknowledg- 
tune; satiated with every thing; easily offended, ing the extent in the most public manner. Yes, if I 
morose, and inconstant, but ready to ask pardon for} have had any I owe it to you; for you have formed me, 
the uneasiness he may occasion, and to repair the in-! you have enlightened me, you have taught me the 
justice he has committed. He thinks himself sincere-| knowledge of mankind; and, besides this, the whole 
ly pious, and is, in truth, very much afraid of the devil, | army owes to you its formation, its credit, and its con- 
whom he represents to himself as even bigger and sideration. The safe and judicious advice which you 
more powerful than a Prince Potemkin, and alternately have given me under all circumstances, your personal 
embraces a crucifix or a mistress. Prodigal in squan-/attachment to me, which has not failed on any occasion, 
dering the wealth which is profusely showered on him| great or small, all this is the cause that I cannot suf- 
by the Empress; more willing to bestow than to pay ; ficiently, my dear marechal, repeat to you my thanks. 
ever creating palaces and gardens, and abandoning | have seen your tears flow for me; those of a great 
them when finished; giving way to every impulse; and wise man are my best apology. Receive my last 
adopting every prejudice, and rejecting it with the farewell. I embrace you tenderly. The only thin 
same facility ; talking divinity to generals, and tactics which I quit with regret in this world, is the smal 
to archbishops; never opening a book, but reading the number of my real friends, of whom you are certainly 
thoughts of all who approach him, and eliciting their the first. Remember me, as your most sincere friend 
opinions by contradictions ; with an air and manners|and affectionate Josxru.” 
the most morose and repulsive, or the most conciliat- ‘ ee 
ing and agreeable, he yoo eal appears like the We had always supposed that this ill-starred — 
proudest representative of an Asiatic despot, and some- arch was “ made of sterner stuff,’ but the foregoing 
letter seems to confirm the opinion of the Prince de 


times as the most fascinating courtier of Louis XIV. |! 3 c 
With a harsh and forbidding exterior, he has a tender] Ligne, that if he appeared insensib'e to love or friend- 


and affectionate heart. Fantastic about his house, his| ship, it was because he was conscivus of too great a 
meals, and his rest; capricious in all his tastes ; wish-|propensity to both; and was alarmed by the numer- 
ing for every thing like a child; bearing the severest]ous examples of sovereigns who have been deceived 
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by their friends and mistresses. We also believe, 
with our author, that a very injudicious education, 
added to a constitutional restlessness of mind, pro- 
duced in the ma, eng that unhappy “fondness for 
governing, where he ought to have been satisfied with 
reigning,” and that series of experiments and innova- 
tions from which posterity may possibly date the 
general disorganization of Europe. 


From the Retrospective Review, 


HENTZNER’S JOURNEY INTO ENGLAND 
IN 1598. 


Itinerarium Germania, Golliz, Anglia, Itali# ; scriptum 
a Paulo Hentznero, J. C. &c. Bresle#, 1627. A Jour- 
ney info England, by Paul Hentzner, in 1598. Print- 
ed at Strawberry Hill, 1757. Re-printed at the private 
press of T. E. Williams. Reading, 1807. 


Books of travels, especially in the neighbouring 
countries of Europe, are now-a-days a history of the 
personal adventures or the traveller. Sheer informa- 
tion is no longer an object—we have become too well 
acquainted with our neighbours to tolerate a mere de- 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
age of great Eliza” that this matter-of-fact traveller 
landed on our shores; and we think our readers will 
be glad to see what he said of that illustrious sove- 
reign and her subjects, with the other curious particu- 
lars we shall extract from his book. 


It was in * the golden 


“We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Green- 
wich, reported to have been originally built by Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, and to have received very 
magnificent additions from Henry VIII. It was here 
Elizabeth, the present Queen, was born—and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the de- 
lightfulness of the situation. We were admitted by an 
order Mr. Rogers had procured from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, into the presence chamber, hung with rich ta- 
pestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, strewed 
with hay,* through which the Queen commonly passes 
in her way to the chapel. At the door stood a gentle- 
man dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose office 
was to introduce to the Queen any person of distinc- 
tion that came to wait on her: it was Sunday, when there 
is usually the greatest attendance of nobility. In the 
same hall were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, a great many Counsellors of State, 
Officers of the Crown, and Gentlemen who waited the 
Queen’s coming out—which she did from her own 
apartment, when it was time to go to prayers, attended 
in the following manner: 

** First, went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of 





scription of their habits—we require high-seasoned 
private histories, extraordinary incidents interspersed | 
with agreeable anecdotes, not to forget philosophical | 
sketches of national character, sparkling with wit and| 
humour. Things were not so in Paul Hentzner’s| 
time—people were content with staying at home—| 
the absence of international communication separated | 
countries from each other more effectually than the 
physical boundaries of mountains, forests, and rivers. 


the Garter, all richly dressed and bare-headed; next 
came the Chancellor, bearing the seals in a silk purse, 
between two, one of which carried the Royal sceptre, 
the other the sword of state in a red scabbard, studded 
with golden Fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards; next 
came the Queen, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, (as 
we were told,) very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but 
wrinkled; her eyes small, yet black and pleasant; her 
nose a little hooked, her lips narrow, and her teeth 


Honest Paul Hentzner sets down the peculiarities of black, (a defect the English seem subject to, from their 
an Englishman with the same accuracy that Captain too great use of sugar;) she had in her ears two very 
Hall describes the new found inhabitants of the Loo rich pearls with drops ; she wore false hair, and that red; 
Choo Islands. His end was to communicate the upon her head she had a small crown, reported to have 
knowledge of manners and objects, of which it is mani- been made of some of the gold of the celebrated Lune- 
fest his countrymen had formed no previous idea. He bourg table; her bosom was uncovered, as all the Eng- 
borrows no aid froin the adventitious interest of per- lish ladies have it till they marry; and she had on a neck- 





sonal narrative. Paul himself seldom appears; but 
what appeared to him, was instantly put down as it 
occurred, with the scrupulous fidelity of a tradesman} 
taking stock. All is fresh to him, and the result is,' 
that the description which he gives comes as fresh 
upon us. 

The travels of a German tutor in England in 1598, 
must indeed be matter of curiosity, to those who wish 
to know what impressions the manners, habits, and 
amusements, and the general character of their coun- 
try, made upon a foreigner more than two hundred 
years ago. To a stranger thus cireumstanced, the 
commonest things would be novelties, and the oldest 
and most trifling customs, subjects of wonder—which 
would exact as much attention, and excite as much in- 
terest, as the most important—for the mind of the 
traveller, struck with the contrast, would seize with 
avidity the things most opposed to his peculiar modes 
of thinking and acting. The portraits or descriptions 
of ourselves thus sketched out from the feeling of the 
moment, surprise us by the new light in which we are 
exhibited—we not only wish to know what we really 
are, but what others think of us. There is no part 
of our history which has been more the theme of 
panegyric, or the source of our national pride, than 





lace of exceeding fine jewels; her hands were small, 
her fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low; 
her air was stately, her manner of speaking mild and 
obliging. That day she was dressed in whute silk, 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a 
mantle of black silk shot with silver threads; her train 
was very long, the end of it borne by a marchioness; 


instead of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and 


jewels. Asshe went along in this state of magnificence, 


she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to another, 
(whether foreign ministers, or those who attend for 
different reasons) in English, French, and Italian; for 
besides being well skilled in Greek and Latin, and the 
languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneel- 
ing, now and then she raises some with her hand. 
While we were there, William Slawator, a Bohemian 
Baron, had letters to present to her, and she, after pull- 
ing off her glove, gave him her right hand to kiss, 
sparkling with rings and jewels, a mark of particular 
favour. Wherever she turned her face as she was going 
along, every body fell down on their knees. The 
ladies of the court followed next to her, very handsome 
and well shaped, and for the most part dressed in white. 





* Probably, rushes. 
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She was guarded on each side by the Gentlemen Pen-| jus nomen etiamnum hodie, supra portum incisum ex- 
sioners, fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In the tat; sive Flufgate quorundam opinione, a fluviolo sub- 
anti-chamber next the hall, where we were, petitions jecto, (ut porta Fluentana Romz) nune a Regina 
were presented to her, and she received them most Elisabetha renovata, cujus statua, ab altera quoque 
graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of Gop parte videtur.”—116. 


save THe Query Evszapera! she answered it with, I 4 P y . 
THANCKR YOUR MY¥NE GOOD PEvPEL. In the chapel was Such will be the future speculations, minute deserip- 


excellent music; as soon as it and the service was over, tions, and ingenious ety mologir s, of antiquaries yet to 
which scarce exceeded half an hour, the Queen returned Come, When London becomes what Rowe is. 
in the same state and order, and prepared to go to Paul Hentzuer attended Bartholomew fair, and de- 
dinner. scribes the sports of the mob, and the state of the 
“A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and| Mayor, to whom he seems to lock up with great reve- 
along with him another bearing a table cloth, which, Tence. It is amusing to find, tht in those early 
after they had both kneeled three times with the utmost times the light-fingered knights of the post were as ac- 
veneration, he spread upon the table, and after kneel- tive as in these days of crime and punishment. 


ing again, they both ret red; then came two others,one, Whi . by 
E yb — : : ._ . 
with the rod again, the other with a salt-seller, a plate hile we were at this show (says Paul) one of our 


company i ‘ , s puck ick 
and bread; when they had kneeled as the others had tp igs: me aad 4 ye gan “4 
: } "Ss y d r { >| h, withe 
done, and placed what was brought upon the table, ody . eee vag Cs Sevel, Water, Wee 
w : » oe vie doubt, was so cleverly taken from him by an English- 
they too retired with the same ceremonies performed moh whe aitests beat tery alesse to bik. Want the DD 
by the first; at last came an unmarried lady, (we were a} P y¥ close im, that the Doc- 


° ; *. « 9 
told she was a Countess) and along with her a married tor did not in the least perceive it. 
one, bearing a tasting knife; the former was dressed in| We wish that our traveller had said more of the 
white silk, who when she had prostrated herself three theatres ; at the time he visited London, it is probable 
times, in the most graceful manner approached the Shakespeare's first productions were being daily ex- 
table, and rubbed the table with bread and salt, with as hibited. 
much awe as if the Queen had been present. When . 
they had waited there a little while, the yeomen of the) ‘* Without the city are some theatres, where English 
guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with ajactors represent almost every day tragedies and come- 
golden rose upon their backs, bringing in at each turn |dies to very numerous audiences ; these are concluded 
a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it guilt— with excellent music, variety of dances, and the exces- 
these dishes were received by a gentleman in the same |sive applauses of those that are present.” 
order they were brought, and placed upon the table,) ‘* At these spectacles and every where else, the En- 
while the lady taster gave to each guard a mouthful to glish are constantly smoking tobacco in this manner: 
eat of the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any they have pipes on purpose, made of clay, into the far- 
poison. During the time that this guard (which con- ther end of which they put the herb, so dry that it may 
sists of the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in| be rubbed into powder; and putting fire to it, they draw 
all England, being carefully selected for this service) the smoke into their mouths, which they puff out again 
were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle through their nostrils, like funnels, along with plenty 
drums made the hall ring for half an hour together. At|of phlegm and defluxion from the head. In these thea- 
the end of all this ceremonial a number of unmarried tres, fruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according 
ladies appeared, who with particular solemnity lifted to the season, are carried about to be sold, as well as 
the meat from the table, and conveyed it to the Queen’s ale and wine.”—p. 152. 
inner and more private chamber, where after she had The following is the author's description of the 
chosen for herself, the rest goes for the ladies of the = 
Court.” manners of the English: 

“The Queen dines and sups alone, with very few; «The English are serious, like the Germans,— 
attendants; and it is very seldom that any body, foreigner Joyers of show,—liking to be followed wherever they 
or native, is admitted at that time, and then only at the |¢o by whole troops of servants, who wear their master’s 
intercession of somebody in power.”—p. 138. jarms in silver, fastened to their left arms, and are not 
jundeservedly ridiculed for wearing tals hanging down 
their backs. They excel in dancing and music, for 
they are active and lively, though of a thicker make 
than the French: they cut their hair close on the middle 

“Ponti Londinensi turris inedificata est, in cujus of the head, letting it grow on either side: they are good 
summitate reorum lzsz majestatis et patriz proditorum sailors, and better pirates; cunning, treacherous, and 


capita, perticis affixa conspiciuntur, u/tra triginta nos thievish. Above three hundred are ssid to be hanged 
horum numeravimus. Anno 1589.”—115. annually in London; beheading with them is less infa- 
|mous than hanging. They g.ve the wall as the place 


This is a true Dutch painting. 
Our traveller, mentioning the tower which former- 
ly stood on London Bridge, adds a curious fact. 





The literary reputation of this country seems to 
have been established among foreigners, even at this 
early period. 

“Mira eruditissimorum virorum cum in universa Bri- 
tannia, tum in hac potissimum Urbe semper extitit 
fertilitas, qui inter Scriptores celebratissimi enitue- 
runt.”—p. 159. 

At the time of Paul Hentzner’s visit to London, all 
the six gates of the city were standing. He thus de- 
scribes Ludgate: 


** Ludgate, a Luddo rege, omnium antiquissima, cu- 


jof honour. Hawking is the general sport of the gentry. 
They are more polite in eating than the French; de- 
vouring less bread, but more meat, which they roast in 
perfection. They put a good deal of sugar in their 
drink: their beds are covered with tapestry, even those 
of farmers. ‘They are often molested with the scur- 
vy, said to have first crept into England with the Nor- 
man conquest. Their houses are commonly of two 
stories, except in London, where they are of three and 
four, though but seldom of four; they are built of wood, 
those of the richer sort with bricks ; their roofs are low, 
and, where the owner has money, covered with lead. 
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They are powerful in the field,—successful against|loise of the present day, she proceeds te distinguish 
their enemies,—impatient of any thing like slavery,— these performances into three several classes, aecord- 
vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as the jing to the mode and form of narration adopted by the 
firing of cannon, drums, and the ringing of bells; so that author. ‘The first, she is pleased to inform us, is the 
it is common for a number of them, that have got a glass narrative or epic form, in which the whole story is put 
in their heads, to go up into some belfry, and ring th * into the mouth of the author, who is supposed, like 
bells for hours together, for the sake of exercise. If| th. Muse, to know every thing, and is not obliged to 
they see a foreigner very well made, or particularly d ° 
handsome, they will say, Jt is a pity he is not an Exc- 
LisuMan.”—p. 156. 


give any account of the sources of his information; 
the second is that in which the hero relates his own 
adventures; and the third is that of epistolary cor- 

With the above whimsical passage, we conclude | respondence, where all the agents in the drama sue- 
our extracts from Paul Hentzner, who has certainly |cessively narrate the incidents in which they are prin- 
noted some particulars which are not to be found else-/cipally concerned. It was with Richardson, Mrs. 
where, and which are equally curious and amusing. | Barbauld then informs us, that this last mode of novel 
We have only to add, that the translation we have writing originated; and she enters into a critical ex- 
made use of, except in one instance of mistranslation,| amination of its advantages and disadvantages, and of 
is from the pen of Mr. R. Bentley, once the friend the comparative probability of a person despatching 
and favourite of Horace Walpole. It is asserted in/a narrative of every interesting incident or conversa- 
the preface of the latter, that there are not above four!tion in his life to his friends by the post, and of his 
or five copies of the original in England. Mr. Wil-| sitting down, after his adventures are concluded, to 
liams reprinted only fifty copies of Bentley's transla-|give a particular account of them to the public. There 
tion of the part relative to Englaad. jis something rather childish, we think,in all this in- 
|vestigation; and the problem of comparative proba- 
|bility seems to be stated purely for the pleasure of 
the solution. No reader was ever disturbed, in the 
middle of an interesting story, by any scruple about 
the means or the inducements which the narrator may 
be presumed to have had for telling it. While he is 
RICHARDSON’S LIFE AND CORRESPOND- engaged with the story, such an inquiry never sug- 


ENCE. gests itself; and when it is suggested, he recollects 


The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, Author of that the whole is a fiction, invented by the author for 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, selected “13 amusement, and that the best way of communica- 
from the Original Manuscripts bequeathed to his Fami- ting it must be that by which he is the most interested 
ly. To which are prefixed, a Biographical Account of *%4 the least fatigued. Tous, it appears very obvious, 
that Author, and Observations on his Writings. By that the first of the three modes, or the author’s own 
Anna Letitia Barbauld. 6 vols. 8vo.—Phillips, Lon- narrative, is by far the most eligible ; and for this 
don. 1804. plain reason, that it lays him under much less restraint 

than either of the othertwo. He can introduce a let- 

Tue public has great reason to be satisfied, we think, ter or a story whenever he finds it convenient, and can 
with Mrs. Barbauld’s share in this publication. She!make use of the dramatic or conversation style as 
has contributed a very well written Introduction ; and | often as the subject requires it. In epistolary writing, 
she has suppressed about twice as many letters as are|there must be a great deal of repetition and egotism ; 
now presented to our consideration. Favourably asjand we must submit, as on the stage, to the intolera- 
we are disposed to think of all for which she is di-|ble burden of an insipid confidant, with whose admi- 
rectly responsible, the perusal of the whole six vo-|ration of the hero’s epistles the reader may not always 
lumes has fully convinced us that we are even more/be disposed to sympathize. There is one species of 
indebted to her forbearance than to her bounty. novel, indeed, (but only one,) to which the epistolary 


From the Edinburgh Review. 








The fair biographer unquestionably possesses very 
considerable talents, and exercises her powers of writ- 
ing with singular judgment and propriety. Many of 
her observations are acute and striking, and several of 
them very fine and delicate. Yet this is not, perhaps, 
the general character of her genius; and it must be 
acknowledged, that she has a tone ‘and manner which 
is something formal and heavy; that she occasionally 
delivers trite and obvious truths with the pomp and 
solemnity of important discoveries, and sometimes 
attempts to exalt and magnify her subject by a very 
clumsy kind of declamation. With all those defects, 
however, we think the Life and Observations have so 
much substantial merit, that most readers will agree 
with us in thinking that they are worth much more 
than all the rest of the publication. 

She sets off, indeed, with a sort of formal disserta- 
tion upon novels and romances in general ; and, after 
obligingly recapitulating the wale history of this 
branch of literature, from the Theagenes and Chari- 


clea of Heliodorus to the Gil Blas and Nouvelle He- 
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style is peculiarly adapted; thatis, the novel in which 
the whole interest depends not upon the adventures, 
but on the characters of the persons represented, and 
in which the story is of very subordinate importance, 
and only serves as an occasion to draw forth the sen- 
t nents and feelings of the agents. The Heloise of 
Rousseau may be considered as the model of this 
species of writing; and Mrs. Barbauld certain! y over- 
looked this obvious distinction, when she asserted 
that the author of that extraordinary work is to be 
reckoned among the imitators of Richirdson. In the 
Heloise, there is scarcely any narrative at all; and 
the interest may be said to consist altogether in the 
eloquent expression of fine sentiments and exalted 
passion. Ali Richardson’s novels, on the other hand, 
are narrative; and the letters of most of his characters 
contain little more than a minute jonrnal of the con- 
versations and transactions in which they were sue- 
cessively engaged. The style of Richardson might 
be perfectly copied, though the epistolary form were 
to be dropped; but no imitation of the Heloise 
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could be recognized, if it were not in the shape of|little back-shop, or a mantua-maker’s parlour, with a 
letters. |brick floor.”—p. xl. xli. 


Afier finishing her discourse upon novels, Mrs, Bar- During his apprenticeship, he distinguished himself 
bauld proceeds to lay before her readers some account only by exemplary diligence and fidelity ; though he 
of the life and performances of Richardson. The informs us, that he even then enjoyed the correspond- 
biography is very scanty, and contains nothing that once of a gentleman of great accomplishments, from 
can be thought a. He was the son of whose patronage, if he had lived, he entertained the 
sune in Derbtie but always auaded mento: highest expectations. ‘The rex of is wordy istry 
at firet for the church, but his father, finding that the|. on Reve Seem peeay mpeg thet o8 Hegerth’s 
expense of his education would be too heavy, at last vistunus appeostion. We maarin’ She master Scamp 
bound him aporentice toa printer. He never was ac- on ng pes 7 _ speared Fegpens ys a 
quainted with any language but his own. From his wealth one essa Wd acheety, ponctentty, ame Sitep 
er eet genes pare ow tag Sy see phere iso rity; bought a residence in the country; and though 
» meres a hi Re Ba the . ( “ coe on ~ snes he did not attain to the supreme dignity of Lord 
: s am¢ s se -fellows for amus ‘ . : : 
nee apenas waich me compened extreapere, Mayor of London, arrived in due time at the respecta- 

: ; meng cae eg ‘+ ble situation of Master of the Worshipful Company of 

oo ager ~ ee ee = — om ty Stationers. In this course of obscure prosperity, he 
> oO Ss e setut OTal, e fas c¢ 5 ullone f . a ; H aoe; 
shy and bashful ; and, instead of niches with hia as a - _ ned poaees _ _ 
companions in noisy Spt rts and exercises, he used es arnt without giving aay intimation of his future 
read and converse with the sedate part of the other celebrity, and even with« at appearing te be conscious 
sex, or assist them in the composition of their love- that he was differently gifted from the other flourish- 
letters. The following pasenge, extracted by Mrs, |i" traders of the metropolis. He says of himself, we 
Barbauld from one of the suppressed letters, is more re eye —— a ~~ Sane, oe 
curious and interesting, we think, than any thing in within these few years, filled all my time. I had no 
iaeeiad: aes oles published: : leisure ; nor, being unable to write by a regular plan, 
knew I that I had so much invention, till 1 almost ac- 

** Asa bashful and not forward boy, I was an early| cidentally slid into the writing of Pamela. And be- 
favourite with all the young women of taste and read- sides, little did I imagine that any thing I could write 
ing in the neighbourhood, Half adozen of them, when| Would be so kindly wane ived by the world.” The 
met to work with their needles, used, when they got a commencement of his literary Career Is announced by 
book they liked, and thought I should, to borrow me to! Mrs. Barbauld, in the foliowing magnificent period, 
read to them; their mothers sometimes with them; and/ With a pomp and solemnity so extremely unsuitable 
both mothers and daughters used to be pleased with| to the occasion, as to give the whole passage, in our 
the observations they put me upon making. jeyes, very much the appearance of burlesque. 

“1 was not more than thirteen, when three of these| 
young women, unknown to each other, having an high) “But the genius of Richardson was not destined to 
opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their love-|be for ever employed in ushering into the world the 
secrets, in order to induce me to give them copies to} productions of others. Neither city feasts nor honours, 
write after, or correct, for answers to their lover’s let-| nor printing law books and acts of Parliament, nor the 
ters; nor did any of them ever know that I was the|cares of a family, and the management of so large a 
secretary to the others. I have been directed to chide,| concern of business, could quench the spark that glow- 
and even repulse, when an offence was either taken or|ed within him, or hinder the lovely ideas that played 
given, at the very time that the heart of the chider or) about his fancy, from being clothed in words, and pro- 
repulser was open before me, overflowing with esteem|duced to captivate the public ear. The printer in Sa- 
and affection, and the fair repulser, dreading to be/lisbury Court was to create a new species of writing ; 
taken at her word, directing ¢his word, or that expres-| his name was to be familiar in the mouths of the great, 
sion, to be softened or changed. One highly gratified) the witty and the gay, and he was destined to give one 
with her lover’s fervour and vows of everlasting love,|motive more to the rest of Europe, to learn the lan- 
has said, when I have asked her direction,—I cannot| guage of his country.”—Introd. p. li. lii. 
tell you what to write; but (her heart on her lips) you} 
cannot write too kindly. All her fear was only, that} His first work was Pamela. Of the origin and 
she should incur slight for her kindness.”—Vol. i. In-| progress of which, he has himself left the following 
troduction, p. xxxix. xl. authentic account. 


We add Mrs. Barbauld’s observation on this pas-| ** Two booksellers, my particular friends, entreated 
sage, for the truth of the sentiment it contains, though|me to write for them a little volume of letters, in a 
more inelegantly written than any other sentence inj}jcommon style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
her performance. those country readers, who were unable to indite for 
themselves. Will it be any harm, said I, ina piece you 

“Human nature is human nature in every class; the| want to be written so low if we should instruct them 
hopes and the fears, the perplexities and the struggles,|how they should think and act in common cases, as well 
of these low-bred girls in probably an obscure village, |as indite? They were the more urgent with me to be- 
supplied the future author with those ideas which, by/gin the little volume for this hint. I set about it; and, 
their gradual development, produced the characters of|in the progress of it, writing two or three letters to in- 
a Clarissa and a Clementina; nor was he probably hap-|struct handsome girls, who were obliged to go out to 

ier, or amused in a more lively manner, when sitting|service, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that 
in his grotto, with a circle of the best informed women|might be laid against their virtue ; the above story re- 
in England about him, who, in after times, courted his|curred to my thought: And hence sprung Pamela.” — 
society, than in reading to these girls in, it may be, a| Introd. p. liii. 


























This publication, we are told, which made its first 
appearauce in 1740, was received with a burst of 
applause. Dr. Sherlock recommended it from the pul- 
pit. Mr. Pope said it would do more good thau vo- 
lumes of sermons; and another literary oracle declar- 
ed, that if all other books were to be burnt, Pamela 
and the Bible should be preserved. Its success was 
not less brilliant in the world of fashion. “ Even at 
Ranelagh,”’ Mrs. Barbauld assures us, ** it was usual 
for the ladies to hold up the volumes to one another, 
to show they had got the book that every one was 
talking of.” And, what will appear still more extra- 
ordinary, one gentleman declares, that he will give it 
to his son as soon as he can read, that he may have 
an early impression of virtue.—After faithfully recit- 
ing these and other testimonies of the high estimation 
in which this work was once held by all ranks of peo- 
ple. Mrs. Barbauld subjvins some very acute and 
judicious observations both on its literary merits and 
its moral tendency. We cannot find room for the whole 
of this critique; but there is so much good sense and 
propriety in the following passage, that we cannot re- 
frain from inserting it. 


** So long as Pamela is solely occupied in schemes to 
escape from her persecutor, her virtuous resistance 
obtains our unqualified approbation; but from the mo- 
ment she begins to entertain hopes of marrying him, 
we admire her guarded prudence, rather than her 
purity of mind. She has an end in view, an interested 
end, and we can only consider her as the conscious 
possessor of a treasure, which she is wisely resolved 
not to part with but for its just price. Her staying in 
his house a moment after she found herself at liberty to 
leave it, was totally unjustifiable; her repentant lover 
ought to have followed her to her father’s cottage, and 
to have married her from thence. The familiar footing 
upon which she condescends to live with the odious 
Jewkes, shows also, that her fear of offending the man 
she hoped to make her husband, had got the better of 
her delicacy and just resentment; and the same fear 
leads her to give up her correspondence with honest 
Mr. Williams, who had generously sacrificed his interest 
with his patron in order to effect her deliverance. In 
real life, we should, at this period, consider Pamela as 
an interested girl, but the author says, she married Mr. 
B. because he had won her affection, and we are bound, 
it may be said, to believe an author’s own account of 
his characters. But again, is it quite natural that a 
girl, who had such a genuine love for virtue, should 
feel her heart attracted to a man who was endeavour- 
ing to destroy that virtue? Can a woman value her 


honour infinitely above her life, and hold in serious ‘ 


detestation every word and look contrary to the nicest 
purity, and yet be won by those very attempts against} 
her honour to which she expresses so much repug- 
nance ’—His attempts were of the grossest nature ; 
and previous to, and during those attempts, he endea- 
voured to intimidate her by sternness. He puts on the 
master too much, to win upon her as the lover. Can 
affection be kindled by outrage and insult? Surely, if 
her passions were capable of being awakened in his 
favour, during such a persecution, the circumstances 
would be capable of an interpretation very little con- 
sistent with that delicacy the author meant to give her. 
The other alternative is, that she married him for 


‘The gilt coach, and dappled Flanders’ mares.’ 


Indeed, the exclusive humility and gratitude expressed 
by herself and her parents on her exaltation, shows a 
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regard to rank and riches beyond the just measure of 
an independent mind. The pious Goodman Andrews 
should not have thought his virtuous daughter so infi- 
nitely beneath her licentious master, who, afier all, 
married her to gratify his own passions.’’—Introd. 
p. Ixiii—Ixvi. 


The first part of this work, which coneludes with 
the marriage of the heroine, was written in three 
months ; and was founded, it seems, on a real story 
which had been related to Richardson by a gentleman 
of his acquaintance. It was followed by a second 
yart, confessedly very inferior to the first, and was 
ridiculed by Fielding in his Joseph Andrews ; an of- 
fence for which he was never forgiven. 

Within eight years after the appearance of Pa- 
mela, Richardson’s reputation may be said to have 
attained its zenith, by the successive publication of 
the volumes of his Clarissa. We have great pleasure 
in laying before our readers a part of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
very judicious observations upon this popular and 
original performance. After a slight sketch of the 
story, she observes, 


** The plot, as we have seen, is simple, and no un- 
derplots interfere with the main design—No digres- 
sions, no episodes. It is wonderful that, without these 
helps of common writers, he could support a work of 
such length. With Clarissa it begins,—with Clarissa 
itends. We do not come upon unexpected adventures 
and wonderful recognitions, by quick turns and sur- 
prises: We see her fate from afar, as it were through 
a long aveiue, the gradual approach to which, without 
ever losing sight of the object, has more of simplicity 
and grandeur than the most cunning labyrinth that can 
be contrived by art. Inthe approach to the modern 
country seat, we are made to catch transiently a side- 
view of it through an opening of the trees, or to burst 
upon it from a sudden turning in the road; but the old 
mansion stood full in the eye of the traveller, as he 
drew near, contemplating its turrets, which grew 
larger and more distinct every step that he advanced ; 
and leisurely filling his eye and his imagination with 
still increasing ideas of its magnificence. As the work 
advances, the character rises; the distress is deepened; 
our hearts are torn with pity and indignation; bursts of 
grief succeed one another, till at length the mind is 
composed and harmonized with emotions of milder 
sorrow; we are calmed into resignation, elevated with 
pious hope, and dismissed glowing with the conscious 
triumphs of virtue.”*—Introd. p. Ixxxiii. Ixxxiv. 


She then makes some excellent remarks on the 
conduct of the story, and on the characters that enliven 
it; on that of the heroine, she observes. 


**In one instance, however, Clarissa certainly sins 
against the delicacy of her character, that is, in allow- 
ing herself to be made a show of to the loose compan- 
ions of Lovelace: But, how does her character rise, 
when we come to the more distressful scenes; the view 
of her horror, when, deluded by the pretended rela- 
tions, she re-enters the fatal house; her temporary in- 
sanity after the outrage, in which she so affectingly 
holds up to Lovelace the license he had procured, and 
her dignified behaviour when she first sees her ravisher, 
after the perpetration of his crime. What finer subject 
could be presented to the painter, than the prison 
scene, where she is represented kneeling amidst the 
gloom and horror of the dismal abode; illuminating, as 
it were, the dark chamber, her face reclined on her 
crossed arms, her white garments floating around her 
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in the negligence of wo; Belford contemplating her! 
with respectful commiseration: Or, the scene of calmer 
but heart-piercing sorrow, in the interview Colonel 
Morden has with her in her dying moments! She is re- 
presented fallen into a slumber, in her elbow-chair, 
leaning on the widow Lovick, whose left arm is around 
her neck; one faded cheek resting on the good wo- 
man’s bosom, the kindly warmth of which had over-| 
spread it with a faintish flush, the other pale and hol- 
l Ww, as if already icé d over by at ath 4 her hands, the 
blueness of the veins contrasting their whiteness, hang- 
ing lifelessly before her—the widow’s tears dropping 
unfelt upon her face—Colonel Morden, with his arms 
folded, gazing on her in silence, her coffin just ap 

pearing behind a screen. What admiration, what re- 
verence does the author inspire us with for the inno- 
cent sufferer, the sufferings too of such a peculiar na- 
ture! 

“There is something in virgin purity, to which the 
imagination willingly pays homage. In all ages, some- 
thing faintly has been attached to the idea of unblem- 
ished chastity; but it was reserved for Richardson to 
overcome all circumstances of dishonour and disgrace, 
and to throw a splendour round the violated virgin, 
more radiant than she possessed tn her first bloom. He 
has drawn the triumph of mental chastity; he has drawn 
it uncontaminated, untarnished, and incapable of ming- 
ling with pollution. —The scenes which follow the death 
of the heroine, exhibit grief in an affecting varicty of 
forms, as it is modified by the characters of different 
survivors, They run into considerable length, but we 
have been so deeply interested, that we feel it a relief 
to have our grief drawn off, as it were, by a variety of 
sluices, and we aré glad not to be dismissed till we have 
shed tears, even to satiety.”’—Introd. p. xciii.—xevii. 


This criticism we think is equally judicious and 
refined; and we could easily prolong this extract, in 
a style not at all inferior. With regard to the mo- 
rality of the work, Mrs. Barbauld is very indignant 
at the notion of its being intended to exhibit a rare in- 
stance of female chastity. After alluding to the cir- 
cumstances, in Clarissa’s situation, that would have 
made any failure in that particular altogether inex- 
cusable, she says, 


** It is absurd, therefore, in Lovelace to speak of try- 
ing her chastity; and the author is not free from blame, 
in favouring the idea that such resistance had any- 
thing in it uncommon, or peculiarly meritorious. But 
the real moral of Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant 
in every situation; that in circumstances the most 
painful and degrading, in a prison, in a brothel, in 
grief, in distraction, in despair, it is still lovely, still 
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ners do not admit of the existence of an original. 
If he had been placed in France, she observes, and 
his gallantries directed to married women, it might 
have been more natural; * but in England Love- 
lace would have been run through the body, long be- 
fore he had seen the face of Clarissa or Colonel 
Morden.” 

Mrs. Barbauld gives us a copious account of the 
praise and admiration that poured in upon the author 
from all quarters, on the publication of this extraor- 
dinary work: He was overwhelmed with compli- 
mentary letters, messages, and visits. But we are 
most vratified with the enthusiasm of one of his fe- 
male correspondents, who tells him that she is very 
sorry ** that he was not a woman, and blest with the 
means of shining as Clarissa did; for a person ca- 
pable of drawing such a character, would certainly 
be able to act in the same manner, if tn a like situ- 
ation I" 

After Clarissa, at an interval of about five years, 
appeared his Sir Charles Grandison. Upon this work, 
also, Mrs. Barbauld has made many excellent obser- 
vations, and pointed out both its blemishes and beau- 
ties, with a very delicate and discerning hand. Our 
limits will not permit us to enter upon this disquisi- 
tion: we add only the following acute paragraph. 


“Sir Charles, as a Christian, was not to fight a duel; 
vet he was to be recognized as the finished gentleman, 
and could not be allowed to want that most essential 
part of the character, the deportment of a man of ho- 
nour, courage and spirit. And, in order to exhibit his 
spirit and courage, it was necessary to bring them into 
action by adventures and rencounters. His first appear- 
ance is in the rescue of Miss Byron, a meritorious ac- 
tion, but one which must necessarily expose him toa 
challenge. How must the author untie this knot? He 
makes him so very good a swordsman, that he is always 
capable of disarming his adversary without endanger- 
ing either of their lives, But are a man’s principles 
to depend on the science of his fencing-master? Every 
one cannot have the skill of Sir Charles; every one 
cannot be the dest swordsman; and the man whose 
study it is to avoid fighting, is not quite so likely as an- 
other to be the best.”—Introd. p. cxxvii. cxxviii. 

Besides his great works, Richardson published only 
a paper inthe Rambler (the 97th;) an edition of 
Hsop’s Fables, with Reflections; and a volume of 
Familiar Letters for the use of persons in inferior situ- 
ations. It was this latter work which gave occasion 
to Pamela: It is excellently adapted to its object, and 
we think may be of singular use to Mr. Wordsworth 
and his friends, in their great scheme of turning all 










commanding, still the object of our veneration, of our} oy, poetry into the language of the common people. 


fondest affections.—The novelist that has produced this 
effect, has performed his office well; and it is imma- 
terial what particular maxim is selected under the 
name of a moral, while such are the reader’s feelings. 
If our feelings are in favour of virtue, the novel is vir- 
tuous; if of vice, the novel is vicious.”—Introd. p. 
ci. cil. 


jor events of Richardson’s life. 


|very angry, and could obtain no redress. 
}ponded with a great number of females, and gradually 


In this view, we recommend it very earnestly to their 
consideration. 

There is little more to be said of the transactions 
His buoks were pi- 
rated by the Dublin booksellers: at which he was 
He corres- 


She objects, with some reason, to the number of| withdrew himself from the fatigues of business to his 
interviews which Clarissa is represented to have had|country residence at Parson’s Green; where his life 
with Lovelace after the catastrophe; and adds, “If was at last terminated in 1761, by a stroke of apo- 


the reader, on casually opening the book, can doubt 
of any scene between them, whether it passes before 
or afier the outrage, that scene is one too much.”— 
The character of Lovelace, she thinks, is very much 
of a fancy piece ; and affirms, that our national man- 


plexy, at the age of seventy-two. 

| His moral character was in the highest degree ex- 
emplary and amiable. He was temperate, industri- 
ous, and upright; punctual and honourable in all his 


‘dealings; and with a kindness of heart, and a libe- 
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rality and generosity of disposition, that must have|some passages in those which are now published, 
made him a very general eeceite even if he had|that seemed to prove sufficiently his own conscious- 
never acquired any literary distinction.—He had a/ness of the impropriety of such an exposure, and the 
considerable share of vanity, and was observed to talk absence of any idea of giving them to the world. 
more willingly on the subject of his own works than In the year 1755, when nine-tenths of the whole col- 
on any other. The lowness of his original situation, lection must have been completed, we find him ex- 
and the lateness of his introduction into polite society,| pressing himself in these words to his friend Mr. 
had given to his manners a areat shyness and re-| Edwards: 
serve ; and a Consciousuess of his awkwardness and) «tam employing myself at present in looking over 
his merit together, rendered him somewhat jealous in) and sorting and classing my correspondences and other 
his intercourse with persons in more conspicuous situ- papers. This, when done, will amuse me, by reading 
ations, and made him require more courting and at-|over again a very ample correspondence, and in com 
tention, than every one was disposed to pay. He had |paring the sentiments of my correspondents, at the 
high notions of parental authority, and does not seem |time, with the present, and improving from both. The 
always quite satisfied with the share of veneration|many letters and papers I shall destroy will make an 
which his wife could be prevailed on to show for him.|executor’s work the easier ; and if any of my friends 
He was particularly partial to the society of females ;|desire their letters to be returned, they will be readily 
and lived, indeed, as Mrs. Barbauld has expressed it,)come at for that purpose. Otherwise they will amuse 
in a flower-garden of ladies. Mrs. Barbauld will have|and direct my children, and teach them to honour their 
it, that this was in the way of his profession as an {father’s friends in their closets for the favours done 
author; and that he frequented their society to study |him.”—\ ol. iii, p. 113, 114. 
the female heart, and instruct himself in all the nice-| Accordingly, they remained in the closet tll the 
ties of the female character. From the tener of thg|death of the last of his children; and then the whole 
correspondence now before us, however, we are more |colleetion is purchased by a bookseller, and put into 
inclined to believe, with Dr. Johnson, that this par-|the hands of an editor, who finds it expedient to sup- 
tiality was owing to his love of continual superiority,|press two-thirds of it! 
and that he preferred the conversation of ladies, be-| Those who have looked into the volumes in ques- 
cause they were more lavish of their admiration, and |tion, will be at no loss to comprehend the reasons of 
more easily engaged to descant on the perplexities of|the unqualified reprehension we are inclined to bestow 
Sir Charles, or the distresses of Clarissa. His close|on their publication : for the information of those who 
vpplication to business, and the sedentary habits of a|have not had an opportunity of seeing them, we may 
literary life, had materially injured his health: He|observe that, so far from containing any view of the 
loved to complain, as most invalids do who have any |literature, the politics, or manners of the t mes—any 
hope of being listened to, and scarcely writes a letter|anecdotes of the eminent and extraordiary person- 
without some notice of his nervous tremors, his giddi-|ages to whom the author had access—or any pleces of 
ness and catchings. “1 had originally a good conati-jelegant composition, refined criticism, or interesting 
tution,” he says in one place, ** and hurt it by no in-/narrative, they consist almost entirely of compliments 
temperance, but that of application.” and minute criticisms on his novels, a detail of his 
In presenting our readers with this imperfect sum-/ailments and domestic concerns, and some tedious 
mary of Mrs. Barbauld’s biographical dissertation.| prattling disputations with his female correspondents, 
we have discharged by far the most pleasing part of/upon the duties of wives and children; the whole so 
our task ; and proceed to the consideration of the cor-|loaded with gross and reciprocal flattery, as to be 
respondence which it introduces, with considerable | ridiculous at the outset, and disgusting in the repe- 
heaviness of spirit, and the most unfeigned reluc-|tition. Compliments and the novels form indeed the 
tance. The letters are certainly authentic; and they|staples of the whole correspondence: we meet with 
were bought, we have no doubt, for a fair price from|the divine Clarissa, and the more divine Sir Charles, 
the legal proprietors: but their publication, we think,|/in every page, and are absolutely stunned with the 
was both improper and injudicious, as it can only|/clamorous raptures and supplicatione with which the 
tend to lower a very respectable character, without | female train demand the conversion of Lovelace, and 
communicating any gratification or instruction to|the death or restoration ef Clementina. Even when 
others. We are told, indeed, in the preface, * that it|the charming books are not the direct subject of the 
was the employment of Mr. Richardson's declining |correspondence, they appear in eternal allusions, and 
years, to select and arrange the collection from which |settle most of the arguments by an authoritative quo- 
this publication has been made: and that he always/tation. In short, the Clarissa and Grandison are the 
looked forward to their publication at some distant|scriptures of this congregation; and the members of 
period ;”’ nay, ** that he was not without thoughts of|it stick as close to their language upon all occasions, 
publishing them in his lifetime; and that, after his|as any of our sectaries ever did to that of the Bible. 
death, they remained in the hands of his last surviv-/The praises and compliments, again, which are inter- 
ing daughter, upon whose decease they became the|changed among all the parties, are so extremely 
property of his grandchildren, and were purchased |hyperbolical as to be ludicrous, and so incessant as 
from them at a very liberal price by Mr. Philips.’’|to be excessively fatiguing. 
We have no doubt that what Mrs. Barbauld has here| Mrs. Barbauld, who does not venture to say much 
stated to the public, was stated to her by her em-|in favour of the collection she was employed to usher 
ployers: but we cannot read any one volume of the|into the world, has ventured, however, to observe, 
letters, without being satisfied that the idea of such a|**that nothing tends so strongly to place us in the 
publication could only come into the mind of Richard-|midst of the generations that are past, as a perusal of 
son, after his judgment was impaired by the infirmi-|their correspondence; and that to have their letters, 
ties of “declining years; and we have observed land their very handwriting before our eyes, gives a 
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more intimate feeling of their existence, than any|impossible not to conceive in reverence and affection 
other memorial of them.”* The observation is un-\for your goodness.” 

questionably just; but the writer of it certainly could In allusion to the promise of Sir Charles, he says : 
not he ignorant, that the interest to which she alludes “Lam greatly pleased at the hint you gave of a de- 
is entirely of a secondary nature, and depends al-| sign to raise another Alps upon this Appennine: we 
together upon the character of those whose existence | can never see too many of his works who has no equal 
is thus strikingly reealled to us. Almost any mes|jn his labours.” ° 

morial of great and celebrated persons is acceptable; | ; ; . 

and we grasp eagerly at every trifle which may enable| These passages, we believe, will satisfy most read- 
us to form a lively conception of them as individuals, |¢'S3 but those who have any desire to see more, may 
or to connect a private character with their publie|'UT® Up any page In the volume: It may be of some 
fame. But we necessarily care very little about the|"S€+ perhaps, as a great common-place for the materi- 
F s of “ soft dedication.” 

Afier the letters from Hill, there is one from Bishop 
Warburton, which has no recommendation but his 
name ; and six or seven from Mr. Strahan the printer, 
which are very simple, affectionate and unassuming, 
but contain nothing whatever, either in respect of 
composition or information, that can entitle them to 
the attention of the public. It was very proper and 
natural for Mr. Strahan to write such letters to his 
friend ; but it was most absurd and improper to pub- 
lish them. In this volume there are not more than 
two or three letters from Richardson ; and these seem 
very much in the taste of the poet to whom they are 
addressed. 

The second volume begins with some letters from 
the author of the Night Thoughts, written, however, 
as the editor acknowledges, in the decline of his 
genius. They are devout and serious, but affected 
and hyperbolical about trifles. He outdoes almost all 
his competitors in the extravagance, and, we might 
say, the indecency of his flattery. He tells Richard- 
son *“*to continue, by his conduct, to convince the 
hypercritics that Sir Charles is by no means drawn 
beyond the life ;” that he is * a peculiar instrument 
of Providence adjusted to the exigence of the times :”’ 
and adds, **as I look upon you as an instrument of 

** But rest his memory in peace! It will very rarely| Providence, I likewise look upon you as a sure heir 
be disturbed by that time he himself is ashes. It is} of q double immortality. When our language fails, 
pleasant to observe the justice of forced fame; she! one indeed may cease; but the failure of the heavens 
lets down those, at once, who got themselves pushed] 44 the earth will put no period to the other. Happy 
upward; and lifts none above the fear of falling, but a], ihe man whose head has secured him one immor- 
few — pe eye abas - he Lord knows!”| ‘lity, and whose heart entitles him to the other!” 
ek ae rhny ends to do with me, the Lorc nows. The next series of letters is from Miss Fielding, 

‘. who wrote David Simple, and Miss Collier, who as- 

In another place he adds, “ For my part, 1 am afraid) sisted in writing The Cry. What modern reader 
to be popular, I see so many who write to the living, knows any thing about the Cry, or David Simple! 
and deserve not to live, that I content myself with a) And if the elaborate performances of these ladies 
resurrection when dead ;** and after lamenting the) have not been thought worthy of public remembrance, 
unpopularity of some of his writings, he says, * But) what likelihood is there that their private and con- 
there will arise a time in which they will be seen in| fidential letters should be entitled to any notice? 
a far different light. 1 know it on a surer hope than) They contain nothing, indeed, that can be interesting 
that of vanity.”’ The wine project which is detailed|to any description of readers, and only prove that 
in many pages, requires no notice. As a specimen of Richardson was indulgent and charitable to them, and 
the adulation with which Richardson was incensed that their gratitude was a little too apt to degenerate 
by all his correspondents, we insert the following into flattery. 
sentences : | The letters of Mrs. Pilkington and of Colley Cib- 
| ber appear to us to be stil! less worthy of publication. 
| The former seems to have been a profligate, silly ac- 
tress, reduced to beggary in her old age, and distress- 
ed by the misconduct of her ill-educated children. 





past existence of those who have never filled any | al 
place in our imagination, and attach no value to an| 
ordinary epistie, merely because the writer has been | 
half a century in his grave. ‘The correspondence be- 
fore us, with a very few exceptions, seems to have no 
greater claim to the attention of the public, than might 
be made for the private correspondence of any given 
set of persons in the middling ranks of life: nor, 
indeed, would it be easy to collect an equal number 
of well spelled letters, with so little variety of sub- 
ject, and so little amusing anecdote. We shall en- 
deavour to give our readers an idea of the contents of 
these six volumes. 

The first series of letters is from Aaron Hill,a poet 
of some notoriety in his day; but if we may judge 
from these epistles, a very bad composer in prese. 
The only amusing things we have met with in this 
volume of his inditing, are his prediction of his own 
great fame, and of the speedy downfal of Pope's; 
and his scheme for making English wine of a superior 
quality to any that can be imported. Of Pope he 
says, that he died “in the wane of his popularity; 
and that it arose originally only from meditated little 
personal assiduities, and a cerfain bladdery swell of 
management.”’ And a little after— 





** Where will your wonders end? or how could I be 
able to express the joy it gives me to discern your 
genius rising with the grace and boldness of a pillar, 


Ke. Goon, dear Sir, (I see you will and must) to}‘ o a0 ; ~ ] 
charm and captivate the world, and force a scribbling] The compassionate heart of Richardson led him to 


race to learn and practise one rare virtue—to be pity and relieve her; and she repays him with paltry 
pleased with what disgraces them.’’—** There is a man-! adulation, and interlarded, in the bombastic style ot 





ner (so beyond the matter, extraordinary always too as| the green room, with dramatic misquotations misap- 
that is) in whatever you say or do, that makes it an im-| plied. Of the letters of Cibber Mrs. B. says that 
possibility to speak those sentiments which it is equally|** they show in every line the man of wit and the 
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man of the world.” We are sorry to dissent from so|indeed, I am more so now than at first; for Harriet has 
respectable an opinion; but the letters appear to us in |dreamt, my dear, such foreboding dreams, that, were I 


every respect contemptible and disgusting, 


without |Superstitious, I should not rest for terrible apprehen- 


. . . $ « . ! ‘ever - > ave 
one spark of wit or genius of any sort, and bearing |sions about her fate! However, you know I have no 


all the traces of vanity, impudence, a 


superannuated debauchery, which might have been 
His first epistle is to Mrs. 
Pilkington (for the editor has more than once favour- 
ed us with letters that have no sort of relation to 
Richardson, or his writings) and sets off in this man- 


expected from the author. 


ner: 


ffectation and faith in dreams, not so much as you have ; and I verily 


believe Mr. Richardson has been spiteful enough to 
|send these shocking aérial visions, which discompose 
ithe gentle slumbers of the most amiable of her sex, only 
|to revenge himself on you and I, two saucy girls, that 
pretend, to be so sure, that happiness must reward the 
ivirtue and heroic sufferings of the exalted lovers, for 
whom we interest ourselves so strenuously:—Let us 


“ Thou frolicsome farce of fortune! What! Is there Temember, he can cut their thread of life at pleasure ; 
another act of you to come then? I was afraid, some their destiny is in his hands.’’—Vol. IL. p. 316, 517. 


time ago, you had made your last exit. Well! but with- 


out wit or compliment, | am glad to hear 
tolerably alive,” &c. 


The volume ends with two or three letters from Mr. 


you are 8° Channing, who supplied the quotations of the pedant 


Brand in Clarissa.—They are beter written than any 


We can scarcely conceive that this pitiful slang we have yet mentioned, though they treat of nothing 
could yd to Mrs. Barbauld like the pleasantry of that can be generally interesting. 


aman of fashion. 


His letters to Richardson are, if 


The third volume exhibits the correspondence with 


any thing, rather more despicable. After reading Mr. Edwards, the author of the Canons of Criticism, 


some of the proof sheets of Sir Charles, he writes. 


“Z——ds! I have not patience, till I know what is tions about their different publications. 


become of her. 


a good deal of which is occupied as usual with flattery 
and mutual compliments, aud the rest with consulta- 
Richardson 


Why, you—I do not know what to ‘exclaims, “O that you could resolve to publish your 


call you!—Ah! Ah! you may laugh if you please; but pieces in two pretty volumes!’ And Mr. Edwards 


how will you be able to look me in the face, if the lady 
should ever be able to show hers again? What piteovs, | 
d——d, disgraceful pickle have you plunged her in’ 
For God’s sake send me the sequel; or—I don’t know 


what to say!—” 


The following is an entire letter : 


**«The delicious meal I made of Miss Byron on Sun- ; 
day last, has given me an appetite for another slice of foresaw he would meet with, of his Amelia. 
her, off from the spit, before she is served up to the 


|sends him long epistles in exaltation of Sir Charles 
and Clarissa. It is in this correspondence that we 
meet with the first symptoms of that most absurd and 
illiberal prejudice which Richardson indulged against 
all the writings of Fielding. He writes to Mr. Ed- 
wards— 


‘*Mr. Fielding has met with the disapprobation you 
He is, in 
every paper he publishes under the title of the Com- 


public table. If about five o’clock to-morrow afternoon |mon Garden, contributing to his own overthrow.—He 


will not be inconvenient, Mrs. Brown and I will come 
and piddle upon a bit more of her: but pray let your 
whole family, with Mrs. Richardson at the head of them, 
This, Sir, will make me more 


come in for their share. 
and more yours,” &c. 


After these polite effusions, we have one short let- 
ter from a Reverend Mr. Harvey, about printing some 
of his theological works, and a long tedious account 

754, from the 
After these, we 
have a few letters from Richardson to Miss Highmore, 
very kind and familiar, but written in a girlish and 
No 
real friend of the author of Clarissa would have allow- 
ed the stuff we have at page 240, &c. of this volume, 
To this is subjoined, for what reason 
or under what pretext we know not, a correspondence 
between Miss Mulso and Miss Highmore, which is a 
good deal like most correspondences we have seen be- 


of the commemoration at Oxford, in 
pen of the Reverend Mr. Kennicot. 


weak style, and every way unfit for publication. 


to see the light. 


tween young ladies—full of sentimental finery and 
wordy nothingness, 


of the present day. 


** Your charming epistle, your tender and affectionate 
expressions of friendship, gave my heart more delight 
than it has felt of a long time. Oh! my dear Hecky, 
could I say with truth that our souls are sister souls, 
how pleased should I be with myself!—how sweet the 
idea of an irresistible sympathy between us! 

“And so you are not alarmed neither for our lovely 
favourite, nor for her and our beloved Sir Charles? Yet, 


‘y 


We quote one sentence to show 
how exartly misses of the year 1750 wrote like misses 


has been overmatched in his own way by people whom 
he had despised, and whom he thought he had vogue 
enough, from the success his spurious brat Tom Jones 
so unaccountably met with, to write down, but who have 
turned his own artillery against him, an beat him out 
of the field, and made him even poorly in his Court of 
Criticism give up his Amelia, and promise to write no 
more on the like subjects.”—Vol. IIL. p. 33, 34. 


This, however, is but a small specimen of his an- 
tipathy. He says to his French translator, **Tom 
Jones is a dissolute book.—IJts run is over, even with 
us. Is it true that France had virtue enough to refuse 
to license such a profligate performance?” But the 
worst of all is the following: 


| 
“| have not been able to read any more than the first 


volume of Amelia. Poor Fielding! I could not help 
telling his sister, that I was equally surprised at, and 
concerned for, his continued lowness. Had your bro- 
ther, said I, been born in a stable, or been a runner at 
ja sponging-house we should have thought him a genius, 
jand wished he had the advantage of a liberal education, 
and of being admitted into good company; but it is be- 
yond my conception, that a man of family, and who had 
some learning, and who really is a writer, should de- 
scend so excessively low in all his pieces. Who can 
care for any of his people’ A person of honour asked 
me, the other day, what he could mean, by saying, in 
|his Covent Garden Journal, that he had followed Homer 
jand Virgil in his Amelia. I answered, that he was jus- 


tified in saying so, because he must mean Cotton’s Vir- 
gil Travestied, where the women are drabs, and the 


men scoundrels. "gg Vol gl. p- 154-5, 
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[tis lamentable that such things should have been) add one sentence as a specimen of the tone in which 
written confidentially ; it was surely unnecessary to they are written. 


make them public. aa 
| * © How does your beloved Harriet” I can’t tell how 


After the dismissal of Mr. Edwards, we meet with : : 

~~ ; : she does.—Alas! I have a head that troubles itself not 
two or three very beautiful and interesting letters from much about her. Does not Sir Charles love teasing a 
Mrs. Klopstock, the first wife of the celebrated Ger- little?” No, he does not. Another person, perhaps, 
man poet. They have pleased us infinitely beyond oy But it is a fault too ungenerous for Sir Charles 
any thing else in the collection; but how far they are Gpandison to be guilty of. But here is the thing; you 
indebted for the charm we have found in them to the Jadies, some of you, scruple not to deserve blame ; and 
lisping innocence of the broken English in which they then, truly, it is teasing to tell you of your faults in a 
are written, or to their intrinsic merit, we cannot pre- pleasant wav.’—Vol. LL. p. 167. 
tend to determine. We insert the following account 


of her courtship and marriage : The same character may be given of the correspond- 


ence with Miss Highmore. One of the best letters 

« After having seen him two hours, I was obliged to is dated from Tunbridge in 1751. We shall venture 
pass the evening in a company, which never had been on an extract. 
so wearisome to me. I could not speak, I could not 
play; I thought I saw nothing but Klopstock. I saw 
him the next day, and the following, and we were very 
seriously friends. But the fourth day he departed. It 
was an strong hour the hour of his departure! He wrote 
soon after, and from that time our correspondence be- 
gan to be a very diligent one. I sincerely believed my 
love to be friendship. I spoke with my friends of no- 
thing but Klopstock, and showed his letters. They 
raillied at me, and said I was in love. I raillied them 
again, and said that they must have a very friendship- 
less heart, if they had no idea of friendship to a man as 
wellastoawoman. Thus it continued eight months, 
in which time my friends found as much love in Klop- 
stock’s letters as in me. I peceived it likewise, but I 
would not believe it. At the last Klopstock said plainly 
that he loved; and I startled as for a wrong thing. I 
answered, that it was no love, but friendship, as it was 
what I felt for him ; we had not seen one another enough 
to love (as if love must have more time than friendship!) 
This was sincerely my meaning, and I had this meaning 
till Klopstock came again to Hamburg. This he did a 
year after we had seen one another the first time. We 
saw, we were friends, we loved; and we believed that we 
loved; and a short time after, [could even tell Klopstock 
that | loved —But we were obliged to part again, and 
wait two years for our wedding. My mother would not 
let me marry astranger. I could marry then without her 
consentment, as by the death of my father my fortune 
depended not on her; but this was an horrible idea for 
me ; and thank heaven that I have prevailed by prayers! 
At this time, knowing Klopstock, she loves him as her 
lifely son, and thanks God that she has not persisted. 
We married, and I am the happiest wife in the world. 
In some few months it will be four years that lam so 
happy, and still I dote upon Klopstock as if he was my 
bridegroom. 

“Ifyou knew my husband, you would not wonder. 
If you knew his poem, I could describe him very briefly,) ‘The fourth volume contains the correspondence of 
in saying he is in all respects what he is as a poet. | yrg, Delany and Mrs. Donellan, two of the most ju- 
ins | con any pe all wifely modesty. ..... . . But I| gicious of the writers that appear in this collection, 
ere pce sae ya he. pea deg a though they talk of little but their private affairs, their 
thy Fer egy wiles fhe 7 50 “Appy AN "friends, and the works of their correspondent. They 
in friendship, in my mother, two elder sisters, and five | d A usofece in Gal Tye. 
other women. How rich I am!”—Vol. III p. 146—9. es a ee pee “1 a 

lany of the rest. There are some kind and unaffected 

The next letters are those written by Richardson to letters also from Mrs. Sheridan, and a vast collection 
Miss Mulso, (for her part of the correspondence was|from Lady Bradshaizh, under the name of Belfour. 
prudently withdrawn soon after his death,) containing|This lady, whose correspondence fills the half of this, 
a vast deal of minute disquisition upon the characters|and the whole of the sixth volume, is described by 


** But here, to change the scene, to see Mr. W——sh 
at eighty (Mr. Cibber calls him papa,) and Mr. Cibber 
at seventy-seven, hunting after new faces; and thinking 
themselves happy if they can obtain the notice and fa- 
miliarity of a fine woman! How ridiculous! 

**Mr. Cibber was over head and ears in love with 
Miss Chudleigh.—Her admirers (such was his happi- 
ness!) were not jealous of him; but, pleased with that 
wit in him which they had not, were always for calling 
him to her. She said pretty things—for she was Miss 
Chudleigh.—He said pretty things—for he was Mr. 
Cibber ; and all the company, men and women, seemed 
to think they had an interest in what was said, and were 
half as well pleased as if they had said the sprightly 
things themselves; and mighty well contented were they 
to be second-hand repeaters of the pretty things. But 
once I faced the laureat, squatted upon one of the 
benches, with a face more wrinkled than ordinary with 
disappointment. ‘I thought,’ said I, ‘you were of the 
party at the tea-treats—Miss Chudleigh is gone into the 
tea-room’—‘ Psliaw!’ said he, ‘there is no coming at 
her, she is so surrounded by the toupets’—And I left 
him upon the fret-—But he was called to soon after; 
and in he flew, and his face shone again, and looked 
smooth. 

** Another extraordinary old man we have had here, 
bat of a very different turn, the noted Mr. Whiston, 
showing eclipses, and explaining other phenomena of 
the stars, and preaching the millennium and anabap- 
tism, (for he is now, it seems, of that persuasion) to 
gay people, who, if they have white teeth, hear him 
with open mouths, though perhaps shut hearts; and 
after his lecture is over, not a bit the wiser, run from 
him the more eagerly to C—r and W—sh, and to 
flutter among the loud-laughing young fellows upon 
the walks, like boys and girls at a breaking-up.” Vol. 
Ill. p. 316—319. 





and design of his novels, delivered in a very rambling,|Mrs. Barbauld as being by no means a literary cha- 
diffuse, and childish style, though frequently conduct-|racter, “and rather a hearty friend, and a clever, ac- 
ed with great acuteness. The letters, we dare say,|tive woman, than a polished one.” When we add 
were very amusing to the young lady at the time; but| that her correspondence does not contain one single 
they will neither edify nora#muee*the public. We| 


anecdote or atom of information, but is wholly made 
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up of prolix discourses on the authority of husbands, |were to be found in the Bible, they would be pointed 


the education of women, the reformation of rakes,|out as manifest proofs of divine inspiration.” 


With 


and such trite topics, we may well ask, what induce- all his vanity, Richardson was too pious a man to feel 


ment there could be to print her private letters at this, 


time of day? She corresponded with Richardson 
about his novels fer two years, under a feigned name, 
and at last disclosed herself. 

The fifth volume begins with some letters from 
Lady Echlin, a sister of Lady Bradshaigh, and a per- 
son of great worth and-piety. As Richardson was in 
the habit of flattering his temale correspondents, by 
asking their advice (though he never followed it) as 
to the conduct of his works, he prevailed on her to 
communicate a new catastrophe which she had de- 
vised for his Clarissa. She had reformed Lovelace, 
by means of a Dr. Christian, and made him die of 
remorse, though the last outrage is not supposed to be 
committed. How far Lady Echlin’s epistles are iikely 
to meet with readers, in this fastidious age, may be 
conjectured, from the following specimen. 

“1 heartily wish every Christian would read and 


wisely consider Mr. Skelton’s fine and pious lessons. I 
admire the warmth of this learned gentleman’s zeal; it 


any thing but disgust at such a compliment as this. 

We next meet with three little notes from Dr. John- 
son, about a preface and an index; and the volume 
concludes with a fragment of the history of Mrs. 
Beaumont, retrenched from Sir Charles Grandison. 
The sixth volume, as we have already intimated, is 
entirely filled with the correspondence of Lady Brad- 
shaigh, from which we do not think it necessary to 
make any extracts. Its bulk is considerably increased 
by fac similes of a letter from almost every one of the 
correspondents that has been euumerated. 

Although Richardson is not responsible for more 
than one-fifth part of the dulness exhibited in this 
collection, still the share of it that may be justly im- 
puted to him is so considerabl@, and the whole is so 
closely associated with his name, that it would be a 
sort of injustice to take our final leave of his works, 
without casting one glance back to those original and 
meritorious performances, upon which his reputation 
is so firmly established. 

The great excellence of Richardson’s novels consist, 








is laudable and necessary, ‘ especially in an age like this,| nek te she cesitelied onl : yee 
which, for its coldness (he observes) may be called the we tain > in the unparaiiele emeanonese ag ea tage 
winter of Christianity.’ A melancholy truth elegantly | "€8S of his descriptions, and in the pains he takes to 
expressed. I have only perused a small part of this make us thoroughly and intimately acquainted with 
divine piece, and am greatly delighted with what I have |&¥eTy particular in the character and situation of the 
read. Surely he isa heavenly man, I am very fond of | pesonages with whom we are occupied. It has been 
Dr. Clark, and excellent good Seed. 1 thank you, Sir, |the policy of other writers to avoid all details that are 
for introducing another wise charmer, not less worthy |"ot necessary or impressive, to hurry over all the pre- 
of every body’s regard: He merits attention, and reli-|paratory scenes, and to reserve the whole of the read- 
giously commands it.”’"—Vol. V. p. 40. jer’s attention for those momentous passages in which 
some decisive measure is adopted, or some great pas- 


P § > - 4 sion brought into action. ‘The consequence is, that 
follow, in the usual strain of adulation. Next come | we are only acquainted with their characters in their 
several letiers from the Reverend Mr. Skelton, mostly | dress of ceremony, and that, as we never see them 
on the subject of the Dublin a and the publica-| except in those critical circumstances, and those mo- 
tion of some works of his own. He seems to have | ments of strong emotion, which are but of rare oecur- 
been a man of strong, coarse sense, but extremely) nee in real life we are never deceived into any 
irritable. Some delay in the publication of lis ser- | 


sak face lee te Silat “pth, {belief of their reality, and contemplate the whole as 
heals a rom Aim the following curtous piece Of/an exaggerated and dazzling illusion. With such 
retruiness. 


jauthors we merely make a visit by appointment, and 
*« Johnston kept them a month on the way; Wilson|see aod hear only what we know has been prepared 
kept them three, and does nothing, only hints a sort of for our reception. With Richardson, we slip, invisi- 
contemptuous censure of them to you, and huffs them|bly, into the domestic privacy of his characters, and 
out of his hands. The booksellers despise them, and|hear and see every thing that is said and done among 
Tam forced to print them, when the season for sale is|}them, whether it be interesting or otherwise, and 
over, or burn them. God’s will be done. If I had| whether it gratify our curiosity or disappoint it. We 
wrote against my Saviour, or his religion, my work|sympathize with the former, therefore, only as we 
would long ago have been bought, and reprinted, and / sympathize with the monarchs and statesmen of his- 
bought again, Millar would have now been far ad-|tory, of whose condition as individuals we have but 
vanced in his third edition of it. But why do I make/4 yery imperfect conception. We feel for the latter, 
these weak complaints? I know my work is calculated | a. 3 our private friends and acquaintanee, with 
to serve the cause of God and truth, and by no means| whose whole situation we are familiar, and as to whom 
contemptibly executed. I am confident also, I shall, if] y. can conceive exactly the cffects that will be pro- 

God spares my life to give it the necessary introduction, decal lex evete Cine Gant + befal the In thi 
sell it to advantage, and receive the thanks of every | oe ed ee ee ee ee oe 
art Richardson is undoubtedly without an equal, and, 


good man for it. I will therefore be in the hands of|"," * “ “ P 
God, and not of Mr. Millar, whose indifference to my |if we except De Foe, without a oe ter be- 
e are 


performances invites me not to any overtures.” —Vol. lieve, in the whole history of literature. We 
V. p. 234, 235. joften fatigued, as we listen to his prolix descriptions, 
jand the repetitions of those rambling and inconclusive 
Mr. Stintra, the German translator of Richardson's conversations, in which so many pages are consumed, 
books, then presents us with two or three dull com-| without any apparent progress in the story; but, by 
plimentary letters, in whith he engrosses his own his- means of all this, we get so intimately acquainted 
tory and that of his publications, aud repeats it as the| with the characters, and so impressed with a persua- 
opinion of a certain minister of the gospel, “ that he sion of their reality, that when any thing really dis- 
doubted not but that if very many parts of Clarissa’ astrous or important occurs to them, we feel as for 
VOL. XXXII.—JANUARY, 1838. 7 
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old friends and companions, and are irresistibly led tojemenetpetod in reality, they must first throw off the 
as lively a conception of their sensations, as if we|trammels of their priesthood, and explode all * old 
had been spectators of a real transaction. ‘This we| wives’ fables,” and the yoke of customs devised to per- 
certainly think the chief merit of Richardson’s pro-|petuate their darkness and bondage, and their alienation 
ductions: For, great as his knowledge of the human |trom the people among whom they live. To share the 
heart, and his powers of pathetic description, must|bread and eat the se/t is the first act which brings men 
be admitted to be, we are of opinion that he might/of different nations into social harmony; but every 
have been equalled in those particulars by many, | Jew, by the ritual and the ordinations of the Rabbins, 
whose productions are infinitely less interesting. \is completely tied up from sharing in the hospitality 
That his pieces were all intended to be strictly |of his fellow-subjeets of any other sect. 

moral, is indisputable; but it is not quite so clear,| One of the many projects of Napoleon to forward 
that they will uniformly be found to have this ten-|his schemes of ambition was to collect the Jews from 
dency. We have already quoted some observations the different European countries, and form them into 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s on this subject, and shall only add,!a nation. As the preliminary step, it was proposed 
in general, that there is a certain air of irksome regu-|to the Rabbins, at the extraordinary Sanhedrim held 
larity, gloominess and pedantry, attached to most of|at Paris, to abolish the ritual of forbidden meats: it 
his virtuous characters which is apt to encourage |would have been more easy to prevail with the Peers 
more unfortunate associations than the engaging quali-|of England to pass the Jewish Emancipation Bill,— 
ties with which he has invested some of his vicious! both being cases of conscience. 

ones. The mansion of the Harlowes, which, before}! ‘To this day no Jew may eat of an animal which 
the appearance of Lovelace, is represented as the|has not been killed by Jew butchers. The proscribed 
abode of domestic felicity, is a place in which day-|animals are endless. Rabbits, moorfowl, and many 
light ean searcely be supposed to shine; and Clarissa, wild animals are as obnoxious as the hog. In this 
with her serupulous devotions, her intolerable early city, the killer and the high-priest is, or very lately 
rising, her day divided into tasks, and her quantities | was, the same individual. In alate rare work, enti- 
of needlework and discretion, has something in her|tled the Genius of Judaism, we find a minute ac- 
much less winning and attractive than inferior artists | count of the many Jewish customs, which are still 
have often communicated to an innocent beauty of/rigidly maintained by all aspiring to the name of the 
seventeen. ‘The solemnity and moral discourses of|Paithful. The butcher or killer, we are told, searches 
Sir Charles, his bows, minuets, compliments, and im-}the animal, or the fowl, for any blemish ; and, on his 
moveable tranquillity, are much more likely to excite | approval, it is called, kasher, or lawful: and a leaden 
the derision than the admiration of a modern reader. |seal, stamped with the Hebrew word, is affixed to the 
Richardson’s good people, in short, are too wise and meat, attesting its Jewish purity. Here, again, we 
too formal, ever to appear in the light of desirable|discover this religious custom, as we have discovered 
companions, or to excite in a youthfal mind any wish | others, among the Egyptian priests, whom Herodotus 
to resemble them. ‘The gaiety of all his characters|deseribes as minate examiners of the victim of saeri- 
is extremely girlish and silly, and is much more like| fice, that, as he tells us, it should be * free from those 


the prattle of spoiled children, than the wit and plea- 
santry of persons acquainted with the world. The 
diction throughout, is heavy, vulgar, and embarrass- 
ed; though the interest of the tragical scenes is too 
powerful to allow us to attend to any inferior consider- 
ation. The novels of Richardson, in short, though 
praised perhaps somewhat beyond their merits, will 
always be read with admiration, and certainly can 
never appear to greater advantage than when contrast- 
ed with the melancholy farrage which is here entitled 
his Correspondence. 


From Johnstone's Magazine 


CUSTOMS AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
THE JEWS. 


Tue singular customs and -superstitious observances 


blemishes which are specified in their sacred books.” 
The priest then applied the impression of his seal. 
** This seal,”’ adds the father of profane history, * is 
of such great importance, that to sacrifice a beast 
which bears it not is deemed a capital offence.’’* 
The seape-goat of the Hebrews is found among the 
Egyptian priests, whieh Herodotus has described. 
The priests of Egypt imprecated on the head of the 
animal, “ that whatever evil threatened those who sa- 
crificed might fall upon that head.” The Egyptians 
never ate the head of an animal lest it should have 
undergone some awful malediction. But the simi- 
larity of the superstition is still more striking by what 
Herodotus further notices :—** When they have cursed 





ithe animal they sell it to the Grecian traders, or throw 
|it into the river.’ This was exactly practised by the 
Israelites. We are struck by the similar customs of 
ithe Hebrews, the Egyptians, and the Hindoos; and 
|we feel that there is a link wanting in the chain of 
jancient history which possibly may one day be re- 
covered. We may even be astonished how an ap- 
|parently trivial custom could, for some thousand 


of the Jews, founded on Rabbinical icstitutes and tra-| years, still be operating as an inseparable obstacle to 
ditions, have been, and remain fur greater obstacles to\the melting down of this insulated people with the 
their real emancipation than either the ritual of Moses, | nations among whom they live. ‘The customs of ori 
or the late vote of the House of Peers. Those cere-|ental nations are stationary as the human mind seems 
monies and customs for which they derive no author-|to remain among them. These sealed meats, mean 
ity from the Books of Moses, are a stronger wall of|and trivial as the custom may seem, work a mighty 
partition than the strictest letter of the old law, and |result; for they serve to manifest the local existence 
impose a far heavier burden on Jew devotees, and, in-| , 


deed, on the whole of the seattered tribes. To be, * Euterpe, s. 38. 
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of Judaism to some Jewish stranger. I cn illustrate 
this fact by a curious anecdote. In a manuscript in 
my possession, which contains the history of the flight 
of some Spanish Jews from the Inquisition about two 
centuries ago, in making the first port they could, 
they landed at Embden. Without friends, and with 
no knowledge of the country, the wanderers stood 
lost, not knowing whither to direct their steps. On 
entering the city they met a lad carrying a goose, 
with a label annexed to it, ‘in characters well 
known,” observes the cautious memorialist. By the 
Hebrew word, kasher, they instantly recognized the 
lad to be a Jew: a discovery inspiring the emi- 
grants with infinite joy. They followed the lad home; 
and, although their Spanish was not intelligible, the 
sealed meat served to guide the foreigners to their 
secret purpose, which was that of receiving the most 
solemn rite of Judaism from the hand of an Israelite, 
which they had found impracticable in catholic Spain. 

The distinction of forbidden meats in the Mosaic 
code, was an ordinance which combined two great 
purposes. First, it abolished every domestic inter- 
course with the surrounding nations. The greatest of 
legislators betrays his minute anxiety to exclude his 
children from all communication with their neigh- 
bours; for, though Heaven had granted him the in- 
spiring conviction that his wavering multitude were 
desigued to accomplish a great end, Israel had fur- 
nished but too many proofs of their partaking of our 
common nature; liable, like their fellow-beings, to 
the chance and changes by which the Eternal regu- 
lates the destinies of empire. Spencer, and other 


learned researchers on this point, have made an inter- 
esting discovery; many of the prohibited aliments 
were used among the rites of idolatry, and may be 


classed among those which Cardoso and his school 
imagined to have had ** some occult impurity which 
contaminated the souls of Israel.” 

This simple circumstance of prohibited food has 
reduced the Hebrew nation to the state of the Hin- 
doos; it has proved to them one of the heaviest 
curses which has fallen on tl cir devoted heads. Hence, 
in all cities, they have been condemned, not always 
by Christian intolerance so mnuch as their own, to in- 
habit separate and obscure quarters of a city, too 
often become intamous by unmerited calumnies, al- 
ways by sordid misery. Our own country reminds 
us of the Jewry; France of La Rue des Juifs, or 
La Juiverie; lialy by I! Ghetto, and Germany still 
pens the horde every night in its odious enclosures. 
Let us drop the curtain over this disgusting picture! 
Yet, admire the ardent Hebrew, Cardoso, who, on this 
circumstanee, which sinks man to the lowest degree 
of society, with that overweening pride, the last re- 
source of the enthusiast of misery, exults, that * these 
Jewish enclosures have not so much originated in the 
contempt of other nations, as in a particular provi- 
dence to preserve Israel by this separation from the 
contagion of those vices and follies which are so easily 
eaught;” as if the filthy Jewish quarters exhibited a 
purer morality or a more enlarged intellect than a city 
of Christians ! 

Some readers may smile in a dissertation of this) 
grave nature on the Genius of Judaism, when they 
are informed that the calamitous fortunes of the He- 
brew have greatly revolved on so smal] a pivot as the 
inconsiderable circumstance of this people being for-| 
bidden to share in the meat of a Christian, I remem-; 


ber the day, when to the astonishment of all parues, 
Napoleon assembled a Jewish Sanhedrim in the city 
of Paris: Napoleon, the conqueror of the world, was 
at that moment suspected, by some of the Rabbinical 
Opinionists, to be their Prince marching to universal 
victory—their long expected Messiah. The late Abra- 
ham Goldsmid once was listening intensely to the 
amelioration of his people, and to their acknowledged 
political equality of citizens. ‘The restoration of the 
Jews seemed at hand. He was a man of generous 
sympathies, but he was **a son of the covenant;” 
rigid as the law which he obeyed, and probably for 
which he would have suffered martyrdom, ere be 
wanting in a tittle. At the table of royalty this honest 
Hebrew was allowed to convey his own kasher dish; 
on no other terms would he have joined in an impe- 
rial banquet. Absorbed in the contemplation of the 
moral and political reform of the Jews, he was long 
silent, when, suddenly striking his forehead, he start- 
ed this annihilating objection: “ But what can bi 
done for their eating?’? Simple words! but the words 
of truth; for, as it afterwards appeared, the forbidden 
aliments proved the main cause of the breaking up of 
the whole Sanhedrim; notwithstanding many enlight- 
ened philosophers were in that remarkable National 
Assembly, and that many pressed concessions to ob- 
tain an important purpose, the * elders and their tra- 
dition’ could not advance a single step out of their 
enchanted spell. 

The follies of superstition, to minds not pre-oecu- 
pied by false associations, are exposed by their de- 
tail. ‘The censure of the apostle to the Jews, for the 
* washing of cups and pots, and many other things ;”’ 
and the reprimand of Jesus, * laying aside the com- 
mandments of God, to hold the traditions of men,” 
are as true at this day, as they were in the days of 
Christ. 

A Rabbinical kitchen is a spot as awfully supersti- 
tious as that where formerly was held a witch’s Sab- 
bath. ‘Two spirits have been conjured up in the be- 
witched circle: there haunts Aasher, the lawful food, 
and T'reffo, the impure. Remove a pau, or handle a 
knife, and you raise that multiform demon, 7'reffo, 
which no Hebrew dare touch; and whose diabolical 
ayency is at eternal war with that benevolent spirit to 
hungry Jews, their beloved Aasher. This active di- 
abolism of Treffo is occasioned by a duplicated set of 
culinary utensils, to preserve the sanctity of the Mo- 
saic kitchen; those dedicated to butter must not touch 
those appropriated for meat. Should a butter-knife 
be stuck into a joint, or a meat-knife be plunged into 
butter, that dread omen would shake a Jewish house. 
The Aasher vanishes for ever when the Treffo tn- 
umphs; and the dinnerless family, for there is no ex- 
orcism to expel this demon, with trembling and with 
curses, cast away the polluted food, or send it to “a 
stranger in the gates.” Moses permits an impure 
animal to be sold to an alien.* How has this tradi- 
tion of these duplicate utensils come down to them, 
and how has this panie been raised? The answer is 
readys Nota single superstition, indeed, is practised, 


|which is not founded*on some scriptural phrase; or, 


if at a loss for the highest authority, the physical pro- 
hibition is educed from a metaphorical sense: the 
manner we shall now show. Moses forbids * seeth- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk ;” as no reason is as- 


* Deut. xiv. 21. 
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signed, the Rabbins, not satisfied with the literal ac-|scholastic subtlety, they are not inferior to the artifi- 
ceptation of the precept, extend it to all sorts «f ani-/ces of Jesuitical casuistry; that “ the Opinionists” 
mals and to all sorts of milk; or, they allegorize the can establish any opinion they choose, would not be 
text. The Cabalists allege for this prohibition, that difficult to demonstrate. If one affirms, and the other 
the flesh of a kid may not be cooked in its mother’s denies ; if this distinction binds, and the other distine- 
milk, because milk is the symbol of pity, and the tion looses ; if one blesses, and the other curses; they 
flesh that of judgment; and pity and judgment must/have their choice at hand: if Rabbi Johanan says this, 
be kept distinet—an admirable maxim, degraded by and Rabbi Eliezer says that, a third may contrive to 
its ludicrous application. Why do the tribes of Israel | believe both, accepting which suits for the nonce. 
for ever regret the absence of choice fillets and rumps?} A remarkable cireumstance of these Rabbinical 
Father Jacob, wrestling with an angel, had the hollow Opinionists, which came authentically to my know- 
of his thigh put out of joint; and this hamstringing| ledge, may illustrate our subject. A Jewish gentle- 
of the Patriarch sti!l occasioning disagreeable recol-| man, well known to the scientific world, and, more. 
lections, the sons and daughters of Israel shal! never| over, a lover of ancient romances, had often luxuriated 
regale on any hind-quarter whatever. They may “ not|in the descriptions of the splendid banquet of the 
eat of the sinew which shrank’’—so many thousand |* Peacock,” so famed in the Romances of Chivalry. 
years ago! |In an hour of faney he had a peacock killed ; the skin 
But they have their subterfuges and their equivo-| was carefully taken whole from the body, and, when 
cations, as well as their traditional ordinances. As|the bird was roasted and richly farced with aromatic 
the Mosaic code has prohibited the use of certain| spices, the skin was nicely replaced, and it was serv- 
foods, which in Europe are medicinal, such as shell-|ed up with its gorgeous plumage. A religious serv- 
fish, we find that even the Jewish bigot, like his Ro-| ple suddenly haunted his mind that a demon, Treffo, 
man Catholie brother, can have his conscience accom-|sat on the peacock, and that its flesh was forbidden 
modated by the subtlety of his Rabbin, as the other/aliment. The Israelite despatched the brilliant fowl 
has flesh in his Lent by the device of his auricular/to the hose of a neighbour, the Chief Rabbin, for his 
confidant. A prescription of the physician is allowed|inspection. He told his tale, the Rabbin alternately 
to suspend the law of Moses. A Hebrew epicurean|looking on the gentleman and on the peacock :—at 
extorts the favour from his medical friend, and the|length the oracle! First, he solemnly observed that 
palate of the Israelite eagerly relishes the forbidden|there were some things of a doubtful nature, among 
and novel aliment. They can relax by connivance.|whieh was the eating of peacocks. He opined that 
Though stern and irresistible when their * traditions’’|this bird was among the forbidden meats. * Be it 
are suspected, the Rabbins, like the Jesuits of the|so!” exclaimed the romantic Ritualist; “ it was the 
Lettres Provinciales, have their distinguo and their|fancy of a moment, and I have only lost a splendid 
salvo. It is a Rabbinical injunction that a Jew must|bird: I have not transgressed. Since it is killed, | 
will send it as a curious dish to my neighbour, who, 
the covenant In a wine country this was found/being a Christian, is not perplexed by so diffienlt a 
perpetually inconvenient; and we find im Italy how/ritual as our own. He may partake of the feast of the 
the Rabbins escape from this dilemma by a subter-| peacock.” 
fuge. ‘They declare that “the law was designed to| “1 would thank you for it myself,” said the Rab- 
prevent all intercourse with idolaters, but did not ex-| bin. 
tend to the nations among whom they now reside.”| ‘ For what purpose ?”’ interrogated the Ritualist. 
For their casuistry | have compared the Rabbins with; “ ‘To eat it!” rejoined the master of consciences. 
the sons of ignatius; but they have not usually,) “How! If forbidden meat for me!—You under- 
like the Jesuits, justified crimes, or systematized im-|stand the consequence !” 
morality. The Rabbin fixing his eyes on the Ritualist, and 
It must be confessed, however, that their tyranny | holding his finger up, as we mark our interjections in 
seems at times to have approached la morale prac-| writing, to prepare the reader, (here the hearer,) for 
tique. The Pharisees, among other cross-examina-/the notable wisdom forthcoming. and with an emphatic 
tions to tempt Jesus, asked ** whether it was lawful | distinguo ! thus opined the Opinionist :—* Eating 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause?’ ‘The|the peacock is, as 1 told you, among the doubtful 


not drink wine that has not been made by “a son of 


” 
. 


fact is, that the Rabbins, by their infamous glosses 
on a scriptural text, and by that contempt in which 
the female sex seems to be held by the Orientalists, 
have treated Wives with an utter recklessness of do- 
mestic feeling; and, in their morning thanksgivings, 
there is one to God, * for not having been made a wo- 
man.” In Deut. xxiv. 1—2, is this precept,—* A 
wife may be put away or divorced, if she find no 
favour in her husband’s eyes.” The sacred text it- 
self is vague; this afforded an opportunity to the Rab- 
bins to draw the monstrous inference, that a man may 
put away his wife if he think another to be handsomer; 
and it is even maintained,—for they build their follies 
as children build houses of cards,—that a divoree may 
be allowed even when a poor creature has suffered her 
husband's soup to be burnt. 

That the Rabbins can teach to evade the law as 
well as to observe it; that, on theological points, and in 





things. One Rabbin is of one opinion, and another of 
another. You have required my opinion as your Rab- 
bin; you are bound to abide by it. I opine that it is 
unlawful to be eaten. My father was of a different 
opinion, and therefore it may be eaten by me, because 
I act on my father’s opinion. I accept the peacock, 
but I must not ask you to participate in it.” 

The bird was lost for the Ritualist, and went to 
the Rabbin’s table. 

The story of the peacock might have furnished Mr. 
Howitt with a new fact for his history of priesteraft. 
It would indeed be a real Jew Emancipation that 
would set the Hebrews free from the fetters of those 
slavish observances. As for the observances them- 
selves, says our ingenious author, they emanate from 
some precept of their great legislator. Accepting this 
plea to its utmost extent, and reverencing any act 
which indicates true piety, the whole system is infi- 
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nitely too complicated a machine for the purposes of | But while the laws of the Sacred Code admit of 
life, but it is still more fatal, as an usurpation over the! such obvious explanations, and cannot be perpetuated 
reason and the faculties of the Israelites. It may pro-|in all times and in all places, and, in opposition to 
duce hypocrites who delight in exterior acts by which the vain credulity of its followers, may well allow 
they impose on the world, but never was any interior both of ‘diminution and addition,” strange to’say, a 
religion raised by vulgar customs hourly repeated.|spurious legislation, by the artifices of an unrelenting 
To graft a ridiculous observance on a simple precept| faction, to this late day tyrannizes over the Jewish 
is to lose the remembrance of the precept and to per- people. The infinite multiplicity of customs, and 
petuate the folly of the observance. If these customs gross superstitions, as ridiculous as once were those 
originated in the spirit of religion, and not of domina-!of witchcraft, the mere inventions of their Talmudical 
tion, they are an evidence of the vain purposes of men, Doctors, are incorporated in their faith, in their cere- 
who bary their religion under a mass of superstitions. | monies, and their daily customs. These scholastic 
And the present exemplification of the Jewish ritual, |inspostures have bound them hand and foot, and cast 
as practised to this day, offers an unparalleled chapter them into the cavern of the lone and sullen Genius of 
in the history of national fatuity. |Rabbinical Judaism ; cutting them off from the great 
The first principle of Judaism was the worship of|family of mankind, and perpetuating their sorrows 
the Divine Being, and an implicit obedience to the di- and their shame. 
vine code; it was a paternal despotism. The last) Far be it from us to wound tender consciences, or 
decline of this holy government sunk fast into a new |to torture with religious terrors thoughtful minds 
sort of idolatry of customs and ceremonies, where the|among the children of Israel. But let the Rabbinicals 
eye worshipped more than the heart. The law, ren-| inquire who were these Rabbins, who, for two thou- 
dered nearly impracticable by their own inventions, | sand years, constituted themselves the arbiters of the 
and the genius of the * peculiar people,” susceptible law of Moses; and whose traditions form an integral 
of vain superstitions, their ostentation gloried in the part of the Divine Code? So they assert! Ingenious 
most complex, and the most pvuerile observances, sophists and visionary enthusiasts, some dreamers 
which they incorporated among their rites. Such was'and many dotards, grave expounders of the most ri- 
the triumph of those “ whited sepulchrse,” the Phari- diculous observances, and not a few ambitious spirits, 
sees, enemies of reform and of Christ. They built a) haughty with domination—these formed, for the most 
labyrinth, from whose dark intricacies there was no part, the consistory of these Jewish sages. We 
issue; they hammered out a net-work of iron, from| know the artifice they practised in sealing up the na- 
age to age, from whence no captive could extricate!tional mind of their people, by adopting that Asiatic 
hunself. \principle, that all knowledge was foolishness which 
The Pharisees were the saintly and conservative|was not to be found in their own Encyclopedia and 
portion of the Hebrew nation, who were, and are, the| Koran—their Talmud ! 
most priest-ridden of all people. * Pale with vigils,! J would implore the Jews to begin to educate their 


but paramount in power, the Rabbins sat exalted in|youth as the youth of Europe, and not of Palestine ; 
their chairs, while their disciples were rolled in the|let their Talmud be removed to an elevated shelf, to 


dust of their feet,” as they pompously described the 
sovereignty of their schools of divinity. The philo- 
sophie author of the Genius of Judaism exhorts the 
Hebrews to emancipate themselves from their vain 
superstitions, and the inventions of their Rabbins. 

It is evident to all men but Hebrews, who still 
cling to the ignorant pride of a semi-civilized race, 
that a considerable portion of the Mosaic code could 
not be designed for perpetuity, but was accommodated 
to immediate purposes. Many laws, therefore, have 
fallen extinct with their objects. The motives which 
induced Moses to forbid the eating of pork, of sheli- 
fish, and other aliments, no longer prevail in another 
climate, and among a race who are not idolaters. 
Ordinances relating to the seven Canaanean nations 
could only be absolute while those hordes existed. Cus- 
toms of the East, prescribed as religious rites, frequent 
ablutions, and living in bowery tabernacles in the chill 
of autumn, would not have been commanded in the 
cold, or even in the temperate zones. The laws are 
not perpetual which relate to certain contagious mala- 
dies which have disappeared, while other prevalent 
diseases have arisen for which Moses could provide 
no laws. Would the Hebrew at this day inflict pun- 
ishments peculiar to the East, because they are de- 
creed by the Mosaic code? The whole constitution 
of Israel has passed away; the sacrifice and the sacri- 
ficer have vanished ; the altar sunk with the throne. 
A conquered people ridiculously exist, as if they were 
in an independent state, amidst the miseries and degra- 





dations of twenty centuries. 


be consulted as a curiosity of antiquity, and not asa 
manual of education. Many, indeed, among the higher 
classes of the Hebrews have attempted to educate 
their children in Christian schools, for they have no 
others; but the conflict of the parental feelings, of 
their own good sense with the excluding dicta of the 
Talmudists—the forbidden food and the omitted cns- 
toms—have scared even the intelligent among them. 
The civil and political fusion of the Jewish with their 
fellow-citizens, must commence by rejecting every 
anti-social principle ; let them only separate to hasten 
to the Church and to the Synagogue. The Hebrew, 
exulting in his immutable law, has yet to learn that a 
wise legislature, in accommodating itself to the times, 
and to the wants of the people, suspends or executes 
laws as the juncture may require. The chief end of 
laws is not only their observance, but the good of the 
people. Salus Populi suprema Lex. Let them re- 
member that their great ancestor, Judas Maccabeus, 
fought on the Sabbath day ; for, he said, “ It is not as 
it was heretofore with us!” To free themselves of 
their superstitions will not be the least difficult con- 
version of the Jews. 

These observations are equally applicable to every 
people. 

THE ENGLISH JEWS. 


Who are the English Jews? I doubt whether any 
precise notion of this people has been formed either 
by Jew or Christian. The Hebrews, who so long per- 
sisted in the neglect of their own history, have few or 
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no recollections of their ancestors in this country ; and|tés da Fé, the government itself could no longer dia- 
the Christian confounds an heterogeneous mixture of guise. Several edicts are now before me: the last 
Jewish races, and is apt to judge erroneously of them) issued in i773. Here is formally abolished the odious 
all. distinction of Christianos Novos and Christianos Vel- 
[am not writing the History of the Jews for anti-/hos——New and Old Christians,—which had so long 
quaries, but the Genius of Judaism for philosophers. I) tormented the half-Judaised Portuguese. It even al- 
therefore pass over a period in our own history, in|lows the children of Moses to hold their festivals ; it 
which it is supposed there were no Jews in England | prohibits the compulsion of baptism ; it relieves them 
—the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. from any tribute or tax hitherto levied on Jews; and 
My researches might show that they were not then un-, it makes honourable mention, by name, of certain offi- 
known in this country. Had there been no Jews in cers of state who were Jews, yet had been prime 
England, would that luminary of law, Sir Edward ministers, and treasurers; and, finally, it declares, 
Coke, have nevded to inveigh against the Jews as that “ the blood of the Hebrews is the blood of our 
** Infidels and Turks,” delivering them all alike to the apostles, our deans, our presbyters, and our bishops.” 
devil: stigmatized and infamous persons, * perpetut All this may be confirmed by a recent casual obser- 
inimici,” says Littleton, * and not admissible as wit-| vation of Madame Junot, the Duchess of Abrantes:— 
nesses !** Our philosophical curiosity is amused in |The Portuguese nation,” she writes, “ though three 
tracing the slow steps by which a nation approaches parts Jewish, are extremely tenacious of admitting 
common humanity and common sense. The servile amongst them any persons who do not bring good 
sages of the law have rarely been the leaders of pub-| proofs of their purity of blood.” 
lic opivion ; groping after doubtful precedents, anden-| It was this race which formed the first general set- 
trenching themselves behind statutes made for the tlement of Jews in England; Spanish and Portaguese 
genius of other times. Judge Hale and our lawyers fugitives from the infernal fires of the Autés da Fé, 
gradually retreated from this legal excommunication.|and the living graves of the Inquisition. Ships 
Under Charles i., Lord Keeper North found no diffi-| freighted with Jewish families and Jewish Property, 
culty in swearing a Jew on his Pentateuch; and Acts) landed on the shores of England and Holland. Many 
of Parliament under the Georges overtyrned the pa- escaped, without any preparation, to save their lives 
triarchal opinion of the Lord Chief Justice Coke—|by aday. ‘They were composed of all ranks, noble- 
who, had he now lived, would have started from the| men, officers, learned physicians, and opulent mer- 
bench at the apparition of a Jewish councillor! or, that/ chants ; many conveyed great wealth, and there were 
one of the most profound and luminous juri-consults in individuals who maintained in England a ducal esta- 
Europe should be a Jew! |blishment. The first names of the Portuguese nation 
Cromwell treated the Jews much like Napoleon ;|may still be traced in their present descendants, who 
he did nothing more for them than what his policy re-|oceupy very different situations. The Villa Reals, 
quired. He took a statesman’s view, and did a states- the Alvarezes, the Mendezes, the Francos, the Re- 
man’s act. He wished to render their commercial) bellos, the De Silvas, the Garcias, the D’Alguilars, 
knowledge useful to his own financial operations. It the Souzas, the De Castros, the Salvadors, and a long 
was then a question, theological and civil, whether it list, betray their Lusitanian lineage. 
were lawful to admit them? His divines were heard| These distinguished persons, for many years, con- 
iu council; he declared there was nothing but confu-| stituted what is called the community of Spanish and 
sion in their counsels; and, as had been his first in-| Portuguese Jews of London. The nobler families 
tention, he allowed a limited number to settle in Lon-| who brought wealth, assumed their rank in society; 
don, and to have synagogues. ‘They were sufficiently the mercantile class opened new sources of commerce, 
numerous to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles in/and, unquestionably, the Lisbon trade must have 
booths, on the borders of the Thames. They impru-|fiourished. There origin here is still attested by the 
dently thought they had found a new Judea: but this/ circumstance, that their translated prayers and their 
public rejoicing would only occasion another turning) Bible are in Spanish, and all their by-laws and judi- 
over of the texts of “the gilt pocket-bibles” of the| cial and other civil documents, are still issued in the 
puritanical doctors; and the feast of the tabernacles| Portuguese language. Many of their physicians ob- 
was probably not repeated, for we find new inquiries) tained great practice in England and in Holland. In 
afloat, upon what terms they were admitted; and they| the science of medicine the Jews had been eminent 
were reminded that the old act of banishment of Ed-| from very remote eras. The physician of Henry 1V. 
ward I. had not been repealed. They retired into|of France was a Jew; and, at his desire, his bones 
their silent quarters. |were carried to the Holy Land. Voltaire inseribed 
I recollect my astonishment, in looking over the|an epistle to the Jewish physician, Isaac de Silva. 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, of modern} These Portuguese Jews at London could never drop 
date, to find a considerable portion occupied by sub-/their national characteristic ; they were remarked for 
jects of Jewish erudition, and on Jewish writers in| their haughtiness, their high sense of honour, and 
the first age of the Portuguese monarchy, to the se-| their stately manners. Subsequently, Jewish emi- 
venteenth century. The memoirs of no other national | grants flocked from Germany, and Poland, and Bar- 
aeademy display this recondite knowledge, and this|bary,—a race in every respect of an inferior rank. 
great delight in Jewish writers. The philosophical /Their entrance into these realms was silent, and no 
physician of the embassy enlightened me: he assured | record has fallen in my researches which imparts the 
me that the tenderness for the religion of their fathers dignity of history. The Portuguese Grandees shrunk 
was excessive; and that many public characters, in from their contact; they looked on those lees of the 
the agony of their religious consciences, had often|people in bitter seorn; and, through a long century, 
flown to the syaagogues of England and Holland. | the contumely was never forgiven. In every respect, 
Jt was this feeling which, notwithstanding their Au-|these differing raees moved in contrast. The one 
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opulent and high-minded ; the other humiliated by|the altar of public safety noble sacrifices of their lives 
indigence, and pursuing the meanest, and not seldom and their fortunes. In recent times, faithful to a pa- 
the most disreputable, crafts. The one indolent, po-| ternal government, they have marched in the armies 
lished, and luxurious; the other, with offensive ha- of European sovereigns. Prussia has many Jewish 
bits, active and penurious, hardy in frame, and shrewd officers; France, since her regeneration, has counted 
in intellect. The one splendid in dress and equipage ;| numerous Israelites in her Ecole Polytechnique ; and 
while the abject Polander still retained the beard com-|the blood of Israel profusely flowed on the field of 
manded by Moses, with the gaberdine. The one,) Waterloo. The King of Holland has a complete re- 
though yet too proud to adopt the idiom of his new) giment of gallant Hebrews. All this confirms what 
country, was yet critical in his own—scientific and I have already asserted, that every native Jew, as a 
literary; while the other, totally illiterate, adhered to political being, becomes distinct from the Jew of any 
a varbarous Hebrew dialect. From the first, different) other nation. If the Jewish military under the King 
synagogues separated them; every intercourse was/of Holland were to encounter the French Israelites, 
forbidden; the haughty Lusitanian Jew would have|the combat would be between the Duteh and the 
returned to the fires of Lisbon, ere he condescended French. The Hebrew adopts the hostilities and the 
to an intermarriage with the Jew of Alsace or War-jalliances of the land where he was born: he calls 
saw. ‘The mutual hatred of these Jews reminds one himself by the name of his country. 
of the Turks and Persians, who, if one called the| To return to our English Jews. They had the in- 
other dogs, the other declared against asses. Among terest to procure the famous Jew Bill of 1753 to pass; 
ourselves, these two classes of Jews are still known) but not the power to still the popular clamour which 
as the Portuguese and the German Jews; and we repealed it. 
often wonder how and why they are divided. | T come now to their domestic history. A small 
Such was the state of the Jews in England, and) commanity, like a great nation, has its meridian and 
likewise in Holland, where the same circumstances) its decline. The Portuguese opulence decayed, no 
had occurred about half a century ago; when a great/eminent person succeeded to the splendid race, who 
revolution was occurring with this little people. _—[ have only left heirs to their names. By the chances 
A Jewish philosopher, for there have been philoso-|and changes of fortune, some of the German Jews 
phers among this unphilosophical nation, once ob- emerged from their lower state. Skilled in the arts 
served that the wealth ot a Jewish family never out-|and the artifices of finance, the wealth of the Jewish 
lasted two generations; and the reason he assigned nation is probably deposited in their coffers ; and some 
was, that all their property was personal, for they| northern Jews are even courted by the humble de- 
were prohibited from having any stable property, as/scendants of their haughty Portuguese brethren. The 
landholders. This seems verified in the present his- dates of fortune are prescribed. 
tory of the Portuguese Jewish settlers. The pride, It is the singular result of the fortunes of * the 
and the passion for splendour of the first race in Eng-| peculiar people,” that, in writing their annals, the 
land, who were not mercantile men, and probably very| historian must necessarily digress into those of other 
unskilful stewards, fel] to their dissipating heirs; and nations. The great emigration of the Jews into Eng- 
this race, like torches, consumed themselves in their|!and was occasioned by a renewal of the persecutions 
own brilliancy. The Salvadors, the Francos, the|of the Inquisition, particularly in Portugal. The 
Mendezes, were once the ornaments of fashionable) truth is,—and an extraordinary trath it will appear— 
drawing-rooms ; but none of these had other property the greater part of the Portuguese nation are absolute- 
than that which “maketh itself wings and flieth.” ly Jewish. At the first great expulsion from Spain, 
At that day the literal bigotry of our lawyers insisted it has been said that fifty thousand families had been 
that no Jew could even purchase the house he lived driven into Portugal, and one hundred and forty thon- 
in. This was long credited, till later and more saga-|sand scattered in the East. ‘Those whose fathers had 
cious counsellors overturned the obsolete opinion. received baptism were distinguished as Christianos 
The first and second generation of the Portuguese! Novos, and became odious to those whose origin was 
Jews resided in retired quarters in the city; then its deemed purer. They were numerous, and most of 
mansions were not deserted even by our own mer- them secretly Judaised. They were known by their 
chants. As foreigners and as Hebrews such a locality | baptismal names; but often among themselves they 
was preferred, for their language and their habits con-| had preserved their more ancient denominations. The 
tinued to be Portuguese. Their sons would become Portuguese have been always reproached by their 
more familiar with ourown. A third generation were ecclesiastics as encouraging too great a tenderness for 
natives. A fourth were purely English. About the the perfidious Jews. ‘ A few,” says a friar, “ have 
time of the first George, this foreign race were zea-| been burnt at Lisbon, but not enough; for they stil! 
lously national, firm adherents to the Protestant suc- grow up like that fabulous serpent of Hercules, every 
cession. A Romanist on the throne for them would head you destroy produces seven, or seventy. If we 
have been reviving the terror their relatives had flown had more regular Autés they might in time clear the 
from; and even as late as this period fresh fugitives|country.” That the Portuguese are almost wholly 
landed on our coasts. It is evident that the Jews, for Judaic in their descent, will appear from an anecdote 
every protecting government, become the most zea- told me by the ancient resident physician of the 
lous patriots. I do not know that their patriotism Portuguese embassy. Under the administration of 
springs from the most elevated source; it lies more the great Pombal, the priestly party had persuaded 
level with common feelings, but it will never dry. King Joseph to renew that badge of Judaism—the 
The Hebrew identifies his interests with those of the yellow hat—to mark the numerous Christianos Novos 
country; their wealth is his wealth; their victories among his subjects. The edict was prepared. On 
secure his prosperity. On several trying occasions, the following morning the minister appeared before 
both in England and in Holland, they have laid on’ his majesty with three yellow hats—one he offered to 
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the King, another he brought for the Grand Inquisitor, | Assideans, or Chasidim, degenerated into the haughty, 


and the third for his own head. 


“I obey your Ma-|tyrannical, and censorious Pharisees, the Separatists of 


jesty’s order,” said the minister, “ in providing these the Jewish religion, from Pharez, the Hebrew word 


badges to be worn by those whose blood hasbeen 


tainted by Judaism.” 


THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES: 


HIGH-CHURCH AND LOW-CHURCH MEN, OR WHIGS AND 
TORIES OF THE JEWS. 


Every state in which civil government settles into 
anything like regulated freedom, is divided by two 


_ reject, considered the Prophets greatly inferior to the 


great religions and political factions, like the 
sees and Sadducees among the Jewish people. 


historical origin of these two great parties is obscure. 
Milman, from the best authorities, ancient and modern, 


for to separate, or stand aloof. The better order among 
the opponents of the Pharisees were the Raraites, 
strict adherents to the letter of the law, but decidedly 
rejecting all traditions ; the great strength of the party 
consisted, however, of the Sadducees. The religious 
doctrines of the Sadducees, it is well known, were 
directly opposite to those of the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees were moderate Predestinarians: the Saddu- 
cees asserted Free Will. The Pharisees believed in 
the immortality of the soul and the existence of angels, 
though their creed on both these subjects was strongly 
tinged with orientalism. The Sadducees denied both. 
The Pharisees received not merely the Prophets, but 
the traditional law likewise, as of equal authority with 
the book of Moses, The Sadducees, if they did not 


Law. The Sadducees are said to have derived their 
doctrine from Sadoc, the successor of Antigonus Socho 
in the presidency of the great Sanhedrim. Antigonus 


gives a tolerably satisfactory exposition of their tenets taught the lofty doctrine of pure and disinterested love 


and character :— 


“The Maccabees had greatly owed their success to 


the Chasidim, or righteous. The zeal, and even the 


fanaticism of this party, had been admirable qualities 


in the hour of trial and exertion. Austerity is a good 
discipline for the privations and hardships of war. Un- 
daunted courage, daring enterprise, contempt of death, 


fortitude in suffering, arose directly out of the leading 
religious principles of this party—the assurance of 


Divine protection, and the certainty of another hfe. 
Their faith, if it led them to believe too much, and in- 
duced them to receive the traditions of their fathers, 
as of equal authority with the written law and authen- 
tic history, made them believe only with the stronger 


fervour and sincerity all the wonders and glories of 


their early annals,—wonders and glories which they 
trusted the ‘same power, in whose cause and under 
whose sanction they fought, would renew in their per- 
sons. Even their belief in angels, celestial, unseen 
beings, who ever environed them, to assist their arms 
and-discomfit their enemies, contributed to their confi- 
dence and resolution. In this great conflict the hero 
and the religious enthusiast were one and the same. 
But those qualities and principles, which made them 
such valiant and active soldiers in war, when the pride 
of success, and conscious possession of power were 
added, tended to make them turbulent, intractable, 
and domineering subjects in peace. Those who are 
most forward in asserting their liberty do not always 
know how to enjoy it, still less how to concede it to 
others. Their zeal turned into another channel—the 
maintenance and propagation of their religious opin- 
ions—and flowed as fiercely and violently as before. 
Themselves austere, they despised all who did not 
practise the same austerities; earnest in their belief, 
not only in the law, but every traditional observance, 
they branded, as free-thinkers, all whose creed was of 
greater latitude than their own ; and considered it their 
duty to enforce the same rigid attention, not merely to 
every letter of the law, but likewise to all their own 
peculiar observances, which they themselves regarded 
as necessary, and most scrupulously performed, In 
every thing, as they were the only faithful servants, so 
they were the delegates and interpreters of God. As 
God had conquered by them, so he ruled by them; 
and all their opponents were the enemies of the 


national constitution, the national religion, and the 
national Deity. 


Thus the generous self-devoted 


and obedience to God, without regard to punishment or 
reward. Sadoc is said to have denied the latter, with- 
out maintaining the higher doctrine on which it was 
founded. Still the Sadducees were far from what they 
are sometimes represented, the teachers of a loose and 
indulgent Epicureanism ; they inculcated the belief in 
Divine Providence, and the just and certain administra- 
tiun of temporal rewards and punishments. The Phari- 
sees had the multitude, ever led away by extravagant 
religious pretensions, entirely at their disposal: Saddu- 
ceism spread chiefly among the higher orders. It 
would be unjust to the Sadducees to confound them 
with that unpatriotic and Hellenized party, which, 
during the whole of the noble struggles of the Macca- 
bees, sided with the Syrian oppressors for these are 
denounced as avowed apostates from Judaism: yet, 
probably, after the establishment of the independent 
government, the latter might make common cause, anc 
become gradually mingled up with the Sadducean 
party, as exposed alike to the severities of the Phari- 
saic administration. During the rest of the Jewish 
history we shall find these parties as violently opposed 
jto each other, and sometimes causing as fierce and dan- 
|gerous dissensions, as those which rent the common- 
'wealths of Greece and Kome, or the republican states 
jof modern Europe.” 








_ We may add that the Sadducee has been more the 
| favourite of posterity than his proud and presumptu- 
ous rival, whose name has come to designate spiritual 
pride, intolerance, and uncharitableness. Cowper's 
protrait is that of the Pharisee of all nations and re- 
ligions :— 


Who — the Pharisee? What odious cause 
Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws’ 

Had he seduced a virgin, wronged a friend, 

Or stabbed a man to serve some private end? 

Was blasphemy his sin? Or did he stray 

From the strict duties of the sacred day; 

Sit long and late at the carousing board ? 

(Such were the sins with which he charged his Lord. ) 
No; the man’s morals were exact. What then, 

Save his ambition to be seen of men. 

His virtues were his pride ; and this one vice 

Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 

He wore them as fine trappings for a show, 





A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau. 
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*,° A correspondent of the Globe, the other day, 
gives an account of the present state of the Jews in 
different countries. We extract what is important of 
_— complete our article on this most interesting peo- 

e. 

“The relative position of the Jews in different 
nations varies materially, although their actual position 
is much the same. 

**In Barbary their intelligence is superior to that of 
the highest class, and their intellectual superiority has 
frequently advanced them to the first offices of the 
state; but from their want of science and influence, 
added to the despotism of their government, their 
power has been seldom more than transient. 

**In Poland, the middle class of society is made up 
of Jews and foreigners, and they have much command 
over its financial resources ; but the peculiarity of exist- 
ing national institutions, and their ignorance of all 
science, preclude their elevation to any higher sphere. 

**In Russia they are much in the same state as in 
Poland. 

“In Germany they form a very considerable portion 
of the mercantile and commercial class, and are much 
more intellectual than in either Poland or Russia. 
Music and the fine arts are encouraged amongst them, 
and in many instances they have risen to eminence ; 
but the frequency of their conversion to Christianity 
has tended to decrease their numbers; to which their 
connexion with the higher circles, and their improved 
education, have been supposed to excite them. 

“In Holland they enjoy perfect equality of rank and 
privileges, and are intellectually on a par with the mid- 
dle ranks, but the antipathies of the Dutch prevent 
their mingling in society, and their conversion to Chris- 
tianity is very rare. 

**In the United States the number of Jews is very 
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A carle sat perusin’ the Chronicle column, 

While anither was thumbin’ an auld tattered volume. 

Quo’ the tane to the tither, «* That newspaper squad, 

Wi’ their blarney and buff, wad drive honest folk mad; 

Here’s a daft rigmarole about Union repealins, 

An’ the march o’ ane Intellect up to the Hielans. 

Now, Rab, though I’m nae smashin’ scholar, ye ken, 

Yet I’ve surely my senses, like maist other men; 

| An’ had aught o’ the Hielandmen heard o’ the nigger, 

|We wad certainly ken’d it frae Duncan M‘Gregor. 

I'll wager a guinea its naething ava, 

But some puir poachin’ body that’s bilkit the law, 

And, to save his bit craig, turned gentleman rover;— 

Or, aiblins it’s naught but some new Hielan drover.” 

Rab, a lang-headed blade, took a pinch o’ the rappee, 

Looked wise, and then smacked aff the froth frae the 
nappy. 

**Gosh, Jock, ye’re a guse, man; but aff wi’ your 
bumper; 

He’s as auld as the mountains.” 
a thumper.” 

** Lang afore granny Eve rockit Cain in the cradle, 

This chield, a stout birkie, could handle a ladle ; 

Nae faither had he, and he ne’er saw his brither; 

He’s sax thousand years auld”—Quo’ Jock, “ That’s 
anither.” 

** He’s a queer chap: sometimes he’s as brisk as a hare, 

And sometimes he’ll snooze for a cent’ry and mair. 

At ae time he’s a dumby; at anither, he’ll claver 

For ages thegither.” Quo’ Jock, “ Sic a haver.” 

“|? the auld warl’ days, he was sworn to keep peace, 

An’ lived maistly in Egypt, Jerus’lem, an’ Greece ; 

Till the king crew colleaguit to try him for libel, 

An’ burn him—” Quo’ Johnny, “ That’s no i’ the Bible.” 

** But he bilkit the rogues, an slipt aff, like an eel 

Through a net, or a hole in a fisherman’s creel; 


Quo’ Jock, “ That’s 





limited, principally from their want of superiority 
either in intellectual or commercial acuteness. Their) 
improvement in political science is very rapid in| 
America, and to their employment in offices of state, 
and their commixture with general society, must be 
mainly attributed their departure from the ceremonial 
law, their intermarriage with the natives, and their | 
alliance to Christianity. 

**In Turkey and its dominions, including the Holly | 
Land, as in Barbary, they in common with the Greeks 
form the middle class, and rise in intellectual attain- 


An’ a’ body thought he had gane to his doom, 

Till he deaved the hale warld wi’ his blethers at Rome. 

I’ the reign o’ the Paip, he donned night-gown and cap, 

An’ snoozed for twal’ cent’ries on Antichrist’s lap, 

An’, though some think the billie at times fell a-roarin’, 

Yet maist feck believe he was a’ the time snorin’. 

At last he awoke, wi’ a yawn like the thunder, 

Dofted the cap, and made kingcraft and priestcraft 
knock under. 

In a parson’s lang gown, wi’ a bludgeon in fist, 

He drave a’ the monks to the seat o’ the Beast. 


ments above Turks and Greeks, the latter of whom are Jn our days he’s turned Dominie, an’s muckle respeckit, 


for the most part emploved as artisans, soldiers, and | 
sailors ; but, though both eligible to all offices of state, , 
they are frequent subjects of degradation, and possess 
little or no influence. The enjoyment of independence 
by the Greeks will in all probability be beneficial to 
the Jews. 

** The aid afforded by the Jews to a certain extent in 


‘Vhough the Tories wad fain mak him wear 4a strait 
jacket; 

An’ ’tis said—but, if true, it’s a wonderfu’ thing— 

He’s been sent for to Lunnun, to speak wi’ the King. 

Now, Johnny, my lad, here’s success to the trade, 

An’ success to the birch o’ this comical blade; 

May his march be the march of a hero victorious, 


civilization, and their accredited confidence in all) And around his auld pow may the laurel be glorious.” 


political matters, will hardly be overlooked by Mehe-| 
met Ali in the extension of his conquests ; and the) 
great body of the Jews, wherever countenanced and 
privileged, fairly promise an illustration of the great 
truth, that the prosperity of nations may be measured 
by the increase and advance of its middle classes, a 
truth powerfully displayed in the hinted States, both! 
physically and intellectually, and in Scotland and| 
France intellectually only.” 


From Johnstone's Magazine. | 
THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. | 
By a bleezin’ peat fire, on a cauld winter night, 
Wi’ a tankard beside them, fu’, reamin’, an bright, 
VOL. XXXII.—JaNUARY, 1838. 


G. P. 


From the London and Westminster Review. 
LATROBE’S RAMBLER IN MEXICO. 
The Rambler in Mezico: 1834. By Charles Joseph 
Latrobe, Author of the “ Alpenstock,” &c. Seeley 
and Burnside, London, 1836. 


“ Surrer not thy sons to pass the Alps,” was the 


jadvice of Burleigh to his son, * for if by travel they 


get a few broken languages, that shall profit them no- 
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thing more than one meal served in divers dishes.” 
There was a portion of truth mixed up with the pre- 
judice of the quaint old statesman’s counsel. The 
English aristocracy were wont to plume themselves 
on the supposed advantages of foreign travel as a 
school for statesmen, of which (as of all other schools 
which exacted a large expenditure of money, and of 
time at a period of life at which time is valuable) 
they enjoyed a pretty complete monopoly. But what 
did they get by it? A few broken languages; the 
same meat served in divers dishes, with the mind dis- 
tracted by the variety of the lackering and gilding of 
the divers dishes, and so prevented from so well ana- 
lyzing the * one meat,” as if it had been served in 
one dish. Besides this, some impressions are, no 
doubt, « ecasionally received of the outward form and 
bearing, of the food, clothing, lodging, and other 
mere eXternals of the various nations they visit; some 
fainter and more vague impressions of their language 
and literature, and some ‘ainter and more vague still 
of their character, their government, and laws. 

But if, as we apprehend, the knowledge of human 
nature required in any statesman worthy of the name 
is not so much a knowledge of its accidents as of its 
essentials, it is clear that a traveller, who had never 
learned the art of submitting his own mind to his own 
analysis, the difficult art of “ knowing himself,” and 
had made his induction (when too there was no op- 
portunity thoroughly to analyze any one individual 
itera of the induction) riding post across Europe, and 


riched the landseape with many a majestic or graceful 
tree, many a lovely and balmy flower. He employed 
as known instruments of comparison, many of the 
most striking creations of human art. And when all 
was done, who ever visited the Trossachs without 
feeling the inadequacy of the conception he had form- 
ed of the scene, even from the glowing description of 
such an artist as Sir Walter Scott? 

If Sir Walter Scott was unable to produce a picture 
that should convey to one who had not seen them an 
adequate idea of the Trossachs, we need hardly ex- 
pect to meet with any adequate description of the 


scenery of a country so extraordinary in its physical 
structure and its external aspect as Mexico. With 
this caution, however, we think that the reader, who 


follows Mr. Latrobe in his three months’ ramble in 
Mexico, will have no reason to complain of want of 


amusement on the journey. 


We are introduced to Mr. Latrobe on the 15th of 


January, 1834, on board the goelette Haleyon, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The distance from the Balize light- 


house, at the entrance of the Mississippi, to the bar 
of ‘Tampico, is about six hundred miles. The Hal- 


eyon was a small two-masted vessel—of what rig 


Mr. Latrobe does not inform us—in our opinion an 


important omission in a personal narrative. Besides 
the notions* suited te the Mexican market, and Mr. 


Latrobe and his two friends, the Halcyon carried 


forty human passengers,—not to particularize some 
five hundred cockroaches, and other animals not com- 


trusting to his valet, or his courier, for his facts, or ing within the human category. “ In brief,” says Mr. 
picking them up for himself by the road-side, would Latrobe, “ the manner in which the vessel was cram- 
torm but a sorry science of statesmanship, and philo-| med to repletion with live and dead stock, to the ex- 
sophy of human nature. clusion of any chance of ease, was discreditable to 
Now this being the predicament of the great ma-|the owners and officers of the ship.”—p. 3. 
jority of travellers, the less that is said of them as| Mr. Latrobe gives a bad account of his fellow-pas- 
collectors or communicators of any useful knowledge, | sengers—the forty souls aforesaid. **'They were rogues 
the better. Those among them, whose pretensions|a]],’* he says, * ourselves excluded.” Twenty-five ot 
are the humblest, are likely to be the least bad: those, | them were entitled, by right of payment, to the free 
namely, who confine themselves, or at least give their| use of the after-cabin, with the exception of the spe- 
chief attention, to the features of external nature ; to|cial enjoyment of the berths and cockroaches, which 
the forms of the mountains, the colour of the skies,/he and his two friends had timely secured. Among 
the appearance of the plants and animals,—provided | these twenty-five, he informs us, “ there were charac- 
they have their eyes, and some portion of their brain, |ters such as would have made the fortune of any of 
in a good state. Of such persons is the author of the | the present herd of tale-weavers for the annuals and 
work before us. ‘magazines.” He might have added, of book-making 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult in such an im-!trayellers—a large and apparently increasing class. 
perfect language as that of words, to describe natural |Qne of these fellow-passengers of his, of whom he 
scenery of an extraordinary kind. Descriptive writers | vives a sketch, which we shall transcribe for the 
tacitly acknowledge this fact, when they endeavour to|amusement of our readers, is one of a class of cha- 
supply the place of full and accurate delineation by|racters that assuredly did “* make the fortune” —(such 
pressing into their service historical or other associa-|as jt was—not quite equal, certainly, to that of Cre- 
tions; and very frequently by the very questionable | gas, or Mr. Rothschild) of the old dramatists, of whose 
proposition, ** that it is easier to imagine than to de-|age they were a sort of type; just as the one here 
seribe.”’ Many writers, too, make the mistake of|given is a type of a state of society similar to that 
thinking that a few strokes which call up the scene existing in some countries of Europe two or three 
to themselves, or even to others, who have seen it, will| centuries back. 
be able to delineate it to those who have not seen it. 
Sir Walter Scctt is confessedly one of the greatest 
word-painters of modern times. On one occasion he 


ka ait one ic wa new—which was [raelworm, habe and slwehed tune 
ae is Beh ’. which he could, when occasion suited, throw his change- 
in the power of his art to convey to his readers an|¢) ¢..tures into shadows—indicated the bravo, sei-di- 
adequate conception of that scene—to make them see) san Monsieur le Marquis de: Maison Rouge, of the an- 
it as he saw it. He told them of the clearness of the|-jent and noble house of ’Aaison Rouge de Perpignan. 
waters, the wildness and grandeur of the rocks and 


“A tall athletic figure, with strongly-marked fea- 
tures; a countenance roughened with the signs of long 
addiction to a life of passion and adventure; shabby, 








mountains. He painted the rich hues of the evening] + American term for a cargo—generally a mixed 
sky reflected from Jake, rock, and mountain. He en-| cargo, 
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According to his own account, he had been born and 
bred in Louisiana, and had been cheated of soric hun- 
dred thousand million acres of fat and fertile land in 
that State—his lawful patrimony. He had been com- 
pelled, by a stern and uncivil guardian, to study civil 
engineering, and, according to his own testimony, with 
considerable success, Subsequently he had been taken 


prisoner by the English, when acting as sentinel in the) 


marshes, at the time of the attack upon New Orleans. 
Whether his brain and his morals had become unset- 
tled by a knock on the head from the butt-end of a 
musket, which he kad received on this occasion, and 
had not yet digested, I cannot say; but it was evident 
that he had never acted like a man of education, breed- 
ing, or noble birth since. He had adopted the creed 
of Sardanapalus; and at New Orleans, in the Attaka- 
pas, at the Havana, in the Islands and on the Main, had 
led for years a shameless life of sin and crime. As he 
acquired gold, he spent it in brawls and violence. His 
person bure the marks of the cutting and stabbing 
frays in which he had often been an actor, and not un- 
frequently a victim. Now, pennyless, he was going to 
Mexico, to make his fortune in some wild speculation, 
in reference to which he could neither point out the 
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* Lovely as the weather had been for some time, the 
signs of a coming change had gradually thickened upon 
us. The deep blue of the southern sky had of late, 

occasionally, towards evening, been flickered with one 

jor two light vapory and feathery clouds, like the tail of 

a wild horse, or of a comet, seemingly balanced over 

jour heads in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

|The cessation of the steady breeze—-the fluctuating 
jcalm of the preceding day—the superabundant dews— 
jand, more than all, the restless swell now heaving upon 
ithe shore from the depths of ¢he Gulf, had all betoken- 
led to the practised eye and long experience of De 
| Vignes the near approach of a Norte, one of the most 
|dreaded of those violent winds which agitate this land- 
llocked and deceitful sea; and, while others were 
dreaming of land, he was evidently thinking of storm 
and tempest, and was preparing for it accordingly. 
|Our chain-cable was fitted with a buoy, and arrange 

}ments made to slip it at a moment’s warning. Before 

jue went to his repose, the top-masts and yards were 





lowered, every sail on board double-reefed, and the 
j|decks cleared as far as it was possible to clear them. 

* With the approach of morning, driving bodies of 
jcold mist covered us once more, and veiled the land 


means by which it was to be set on foot, nor the ult:-| from our view. Hour went after hour, and the evil 


mate ends which were to be gained. When not ex- 
cited, he was good-tempered, and his voice was one of 


omens thickened around us; the sky became blurred 
jwith shapeless masses of reddish clouds, and as the 


the most musical I ever heard. When conversing, | sun rose, a broken and discoloured rain-bow was seen 
which he did at times most agreeably and well, you|in the west. Ill-omened arch!—how different from the 
could hardly have believed that those bland tones were|bow after summer rain, spanning the eastern sky at 





the production of such a stormy machine, or that the 


eventide, which we have learned to hail as full of pro- 


same lips could pour forth that uncontrolled torrent of| mise!’’"—pp. 9, 10. 


impure language, in hot vehemence of rage, when the| 


As there was only six or seven feet of water on the 


erent es under the pout ha sey a8 ae | bars while their vessel drew full ten feet, they could 
id I see before me an example like that here affor: “|not attempt to pass it, as they saw a brig do, which 


ed, of the wakefulness of conscience, while the body 
slept. He never gave himself up to rest like other} 
men. It seemed that his nerves were never unbraced, | 
and his muscles never in complete repose—that the} 
bow was never unstrung. The first impulse of his| 
muscular arm on being disturbed was to place itself in| 
a position to guard the body; the first expression of| 
his lineaments was that of suspicion. He never seemed 
to dream of his innocent childhood, but always of the} 
scenes of his mis-spent and stormy manhood, and they} 
truly were not calculated to lull his slambers.”—pp.| 
5, 6. 


On the morning of the 5th day, after quitting the! 
Balize, it fell calm. ‘A golden mist,” he says, | 
** hovered over the surface of the sea, and the green | 
colour of its waters betokened our having come upon| 
soundings.”’"—>p. 7. | 

In the evening of that day they anchored in the 
roads of ‘Tampico, about three miles distant from the 
bar at the entrance of the river Panuco. They were 
full of that delight which none can know but those 
who behold land—the wished-for land—after being 
(though but for a few days) cooped up in that recep- 
tacle which Johnson called * a prison with the chance 
of being drowned.” In the present case, too, there 
was added the joy of escape from winter—* from the 
marshes, quags, mud, and snow of New Orleans, to| 
the mountains, the vegetation, the eternal summer of 
New Spain.” 

This joy, however, was doomed to receive some 
check. Mr. Latrobe gives the following graphic de- 
scription of the approach of the change of weather 
which was to make in their case a hiatus between the 
cup and the lip ;— 





“had been partly unloaded. She, however, had a nar- 


row run for it. Mr. Latrobe’s description places her 
before us, and almost suspends the breath in anxiety 
for her fate :— 

** She was seen to career mid-way among the break- 
ers, when suddenly her change of position and incli 
nation told us that she had struck. A few minutes of 
intense eniety followed. To return was impossible, 
and if she did not advance, her total loss was unavoid- 
able. We saw her heave and strike heavily three or 
four times, as the sea rolled in upon her, and had given 
her up for lost, when providentially a heavier billow 
than ordinary carried her over the last ridge, and right- 
ing, she was in safety. How we envied her!”—p. 15. 


With evening came the Vorte: and a fearful thing 
it is, as the following passage vividly displays :— 


**« As evening darkened the deck, the wind increas- 
ed, and the captain no longer made a secret of his 
conviction, that we should be driven out to sea before 
morning. There was something like despair painted 
on the visages of some when this became known ; and 
a volley of curses, deep, not loud, answered the an- 
nouncement, 

**We were not left long in uncertainty ; ‘The ship 
to the southward is scudding!’ said one ; ‘There goes 
the brig!’ exclaimed another. I remember I was in 
my usual position on deck, near the little tiller; now 
and then glancing at the dim form of our nearest 
neighbour ; or searching into the gloom to windward, 
striving to penetrate the dusk out of which one spec- 
tral foam-tipped billow was heaving and passing under 
us after another, urged by the impulse of a strong but 
steady wind—when all of a sudden the goelette re- 
ceived a shock from the opposite quarter, which stag- 
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gered all upon deck, and steadied her completely for 
the moment. 

«* Bl Norte!’ yelled the mate at my elbow, as a tor- 
rent of wind and spray swept over the deck. ‘ El 
Norte!’ echoed Cortina, the shipless captain, ‘1 lost 
my ship in the last!’ * £/ Norte /’ shouted the bravo, 
excited by the coming struggle with the elements, for 
which he had been preparing himself by stripping al- 
most naked, and tying a ragged handkerchief about 
his head. ‘Helm h§rd down, slip the chain-cable!’ 
responded the captain, as he hoisted the jib with his 
own hands; and instantly the harsh sound of the iron 
was heard passing out at the bow. The vessel began 
to change her direction, when suddenly she was 
brought-to again with a jerk, and a cry forward an- 
nounced that the last bolt of the chain refused to pass 
through the hawse-hole. 

“ A cold chisel was procured, and while it was em- 
ployed to cut the iron bolt, all who were aware of the 
circumstances were inclined to check their breath, 
Our position was truly one of no ordinary peril, as the 
strain upon the forward timber threatened to tear it 
out of the ship, in which case we must instantly have 
gone down. 

“At length the bolt was severed; and the vessel, 
free from all obstacles, whirled round, and began to fly| 
before the wind. 

“Such a wind I had till then never witnessed. The 
sea was apparently levelled under its pressure ; and 
far and near seemed like a carpet of driving snow,| 
from the sleet and foam which was raised and hurried | 
along its surface. | 

“ Thus we turned our backs on the shore, and drove | 
hour after hour in storm and darkness into the unknown | 
void before us. 

“What appearances were there in the sky I do not| 
know, as our vision was limited to a narrow circle of| 
half a furlong around us; but if the disorder of the 
clouds answered that of the waves, there must have 
been awful doings over our heads. 

**The sea, in spite of the tremendous force of the 
wind which I have alluded to, was not long to be lulled 
in this unnatural slumber, but began to rise and toss us| 
about in fearful wise ; and yet it was not till we had| 


| 
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with the Halcyon and most of her passengers, was 
again carried out to sea for another ten days by a 
second Norte. 

In Tampico Mr. Latrobe and his friends were but 
|poorly accommodated: they were fain, all three, to 
/put up with a small room in the second story of a 
square, ill-built, open, wood barrack, the ground-floor 
of which served as a billiard-room and gambling- 
house. They found great diffieulty in procuring food : 
eggs were scarce, meat scarcer, bread the scarcest of 
all. Mr. Latrobe complains also of cold. “ Lying 
under the tropic of Cancer, we were absolutely forced 
to rise in the night, and dress ourselves before we 
could sleep.” This must have been an accident of 
season, hot a consequence of the climate; for though 
Mexico contains all climates from torrid to frigid,* 
Tampico is in the torrid district. 

Of all the various architecture of Tampico, Mr. 
Latrobe gives the following account: 








‘* The European merchant builds substantial stone 
|stores and dwelling-houses, according to the fashion of 
jhis country. The American runs up his flimsy clap- 
|board edifices, The Mexican of Spanish descent ex- 
ihibits his taste and his knowledge of the climate by 
low thick walls, gaily painted and flat-roofed habita- 
tions, with internal courts; and the Indian raises his 
bamboo cage, plastered with mud, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, according to the custom of his forefa- 
thers.”—p. 24. 


Before the cholera broke out, the population had 
been estimated at 5,000, of whom 3,000 were said to 
have been swept away. Wages are apparently very 
high; but, from the high price of food and the un- 
healthiness of the place, not so high as their nominal 
amount would at first lead us to suppose. Prices ap- 
pear to be generally on a higher seale than is to be 
accounted for by the proximity of the mines and con- 
sequent cheapness of the precious metals. Mr. La- 


| trobe is not political economist enough to explain the 


anomaly. 
Mr. Latrobe dwells upon the lust of gain which he 








run under shortened sail for many hours, in a direction | finds pervading all classes; and remarks that “ the 
which carried us out of all danger of the coast, and|god of the South is Mammon.” We should be glad 
we lay to under three-reefed mainsail and trysail, that/to learn from Mr. Latrobe, or any one else who has 


we felt all the discomfort of our situation. 

“ By this time, the decks, washed by the sea, had| 
been cleared of all lumber. ‘The cocks and hens had 
been drowned in the coops, the boat had been half- 
staved, the binnacle and compass broken, and all the 
inhabitants forced by the wet and the chillness of the 
atmosphere, to herd together below deck. 

** Meantime, what between the crowded state of the 
cabins, the violence of the storm, the shocks received 
from the strife of waters in which we were involved, 
the fears and terrors of some, the horrid and blas- 
phemous language uttered by others of the despera- 
does about us, the dirt and impurity surrounding us, 
and the quarrelling and caballing of the crew, our 
position was truly unenviable.”—pp. 15-16. 





In this condition they continued till towards noon 
of the second day, when the wind began to abate. It 


was not till the afternoon of the fifth day from the| 


|visited * foreign parts,"’ where Mammon is not the 
god? We know that the * regio tn terris’’ is not the 
North; and nowhere can there be more excuse for be- 
ing in haste to grow rich than in a climate where ap- 
parently nothing but that purpose, or hard necessity, 
could induce any one to live. 





* This variety of climate is produced by the chain 
of the Andes, which, spreading itself out as it passes 
througn Mexico, into numerous ramifications, ap- 
proaches within a short distance of the coast on both 
sides, leaving a narrow belt of low ground along the 
shore. The surface of Mexico is thus divided into 
three parts:—1l. The “ierras calientes, or hot districts, 
lying along the shore, and fertile in the productions of 
the tropics.—2, The fierras templadas, or the temper- 
ate, forming a zone of mountains and broad plains of 
4000 or 5000 feet elevation, having a fine chmate, with 
many of the productions of a mild latitude.—3. The 


coming-on of the Norte, that they found themselves) siepras frias, the cold regions, occupying the central 


once more within sight of land, and approaching their 


|table-land of the high Cordillera. The journey from 


anchorage. Mr. Latrobe and his two friends were|the coast to the capital (which is at an elevation of 
now fortunate enough to secure the use of a skiff, to| more than 7000 feet above the Gulf,) gives, therefore, 
take them on shore, leaving their baggage, which,|a view of each of these three regions. 
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One of the worst curses of semi-barbarism is the 
rage for gambling. 
Mexico. 
the tone of society in Tampico. he Mexicans, he 
says, are ignorant, bigoted, and proud; and the mass 
of the young European merchants do not appear to 
him in a much more favourable light. Of the Indian 
population he thus speaks :— 


“The poor Indian is distinguished by his sandaled 
foot, miserable attire, and subdued air. He, at least, 
seems to have gained nothing by the change of mas- 
ters. How should he? He was the slave of the few, 
now he is the slave of the many. If the Spaniard did 
little to raise the character of his conquered vassal, the 
Mexican does less, if possible, to instruct the darker 
skin whom he govtouile to consider politically as his 
equal, but whom in fact he always treats as his infe- 
rior. They are as they ever were—governed by the 
priests, and kept in utter ignorance. They supply the 
market with fruits, water, and vegetables.””—p. 27. 


Leaving on their right the ordinary road from ‘Tam- 
pico to the capital, our travellers pursued the more 
direct, more difficult, and more picturesque mule-track 
ofthe Cafiada, At starting, Mr. Latrobe gives us an 
account of their equipments and order of march; a 
matter of some importance, from the degree to which 
the country is infested with robbers. We should pre- 
mise that Alberto, Carlos, and Carlos Jose, are the 
Christian names, “done into Spanish,” of his two 
companions and himself; the Mexicans, like their 
Spanish ancestors, seldom using more than the Chris- 
tian names, not unfrequently with distinctive addi- 
tions, such as the abode (if in the country) or any 
peculiarity of dress. ‘Thus, a friend of ours, who re- 
sided some time in Mexico, and used to wear a broad- 
brunmed palmetto hat, was commonly called Don 
Juan del Sombrero de Paja: that is, John of the 
Straw-hat—or Jean du Chapeau de Paille. The 
same gentleman likewise relates the following curious 
circumstance, illustrative of the mode in which names 
are sometimes given. A man in the service of a com- 
pany for working mines in Mexico was in the habit of 
playing with the Mexicans at monte. In this game 
he had a faucy to hold kings, and was accustomed to 
say to the dealer, “1 wantaking.”” The Mexicans, 
whenever they had occasion to distinguish him from 
other Don Juans, did so by giving him the name of 
“ Juantequin,” imitating the sound of ** want a king.” 
This name spread to Mexicans who knew nothing of 
its origin; inscn.ech that the neighbouring haciende- 
ros, who had occasion to write to the office of the 
company offering horses or maize to sell, frequently 
addressed their letters to Don Juan de Juantequin, 
thinking that was his name. One night he and his 
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|which was often—the prick of the enormous Spanish 
It prevails in full force in spurs which jingled at our heels incited them to action; 
r. Latrobe does not speak favourably of|and when once upon a time we found them too lively, 
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the pressure of the powerful Spanish bit soon reduced 
them to order. For the journey we preferred using 
the European saddle rather than the Mexican, and had 
accordingly included them in our purchases at New 
Orleans. 

“ We were all armed with hostler-pistols and sabres, 
to which Pourtales and myself added our double-bar- 
relled guns. M’Euen had furnished himself in New Or- 
leans with a formidable dragoon-sabre, of such length 
that it quite put the light curved cimetars of his com- 
panions to the blush. Our costume was a marvellous 
mixture of European and Mexican; the serape, the 
sombrero with its silver band, the scarlet sash and 
jacket of the latter having been adopted, while the re- 
sidue of the male outfit was European. 

**Our tail was very long, and composed as follows:— 
Two armed and mounted, ill-looking serving men, clad 
in the costume of their country, by name Juliano and Mi- 
guel—rogues both. The former had now been our equery 
and valet fora month. He was a smooth-looking var- 
let, with a soft voice, small and active person and ha- 
bits. Now that he had money there was an affection 
of spruce trimness in his clothing. He was in all a 
perfect contrast to his comrade—a lhuge-boned, power- 
ful man, with strongly marked features, half-shrouded 
by a mass of tangled black locks; and whom, we all 
agreed, would form the finest study in the world for a 
bandit. We never liked him or his looks, or his deep 
churchyard cough; but necessity has no law. They 
were both armed with rusty sabres; and Julano had, 
moreover, stolen an unwieldy carbine from a some dear 
confiding friend of his, and was wont to speak most 
confidently of his valour, and of the execution he was 
to perform in case of our being attacked by banditti, 
which was all along spoken of as a more than probable 
event. He had thrown us into convulsions of laughter 
at the very outset, at Pueblo, by a preliminary dis- 
charge of the mighty engine, which he had seen good 
to indulge in previous to the real battle which he ex- 
pected, when we saw his diminutive person fairly over- 
thrown by the recoil. 

“Next in the train came Don Juan Espindola of 
Zacualtipan, the arriero, whom we had hired with a 
train of eight mules to convey us and our baggage to 
the capital. He was a worthy man; and true, faithful, 
and simple in manners, like most of his class. Out 
confidence in him was well placed. 

“The arriero is the carrier of New Spain; and the 
little honesty and uprightness to be found in the coun- 
try seem to have fallen exclusively to the share of those 
of this rank and profession. The most precious com- 
modities are unhesitatingly delivered to his care, mere- 





ly inclosed in bags for conveyance to the coast, and the 
arriero never fails to perform his contract. Espindola 


horse fell into the stream at the bottom of a Cafiada,|had come down to Tampico with a conducta; and there 
or mountain-hollow, which was afterwards called La| We engaged him for the return, with as many of his 


Canada de Juantequin. 
But to return to Mr. Latrobe’s party. They started 
in the following order and condition :— 


‘In advance rode Don Alberto, Don Carlos, and 
Don Carlos Jose, mounted upon three steeds of doubt- 
ful pedigree—Blanco, Rosso, and Pinto—which had 
been kindly pressed upon our purchase by worthy ac- 
quaintances in Tampico, as possessing a thousand vir- 
tues, fitting them for the peculiar purposes for which 
we required them, and no faults but such as were to be 
absolutely of no account tous. When they dozed— 





mules as were necessary. The remainder were sent in 
advance under his domestics or mozos, two of whom, 
however, accompanied us on foot as whippers-in; and 
fine, active lads they were. In them the Indian blood 
predominated over tie European. The arriero had, 
with our concurrence, invited a certain friend of his, 
Don Gaetano, to accompany us, and to take advantage 
of our escort. To this arrangement we acceded with 
the more readiness, as though evidently of a most un- 
warlike character, he added another to our number; 
and had, moreover, been one of our fellow-prisoners in 
the Halcyon. I should still mention two saddle-mules; 
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2 
and then sum up our forces as consisting, in all, of;nished with an excellent meal, and there were no signs 
nine souls and seventeen quadrupeds. Whatever may/at our departure that we left discontent behind us, 
have been the intrinsic value of our pluck, we certainly This is strange, but nothing but what is very compre- 
cut a rather imposing figure. ‘hensible; being a remnant of old times and old policy, 
“Till we should arrive at the town of Zacualtipan, when, in consequence of the Spaniard taking what he 
within four or five days’ journey of the capital, there could find, without payment, the poor Indian always 
was nothing to fear from banditti, if common report! contrived to have nothing. 
spake truly.”—pp. 47-50. | “The lesson was not lost upon us; and, ever after, 
‘ P : |what between civility, affected indifference, and con 
In Mexico, the custom of the country authorizes tent; a timely use of cigaratas and soft words, we neve: 
the traveller, when nothing in the shape of a Posada had to leave an Indian hut unsatisfied.”—pp. 56-58. 
(or inn) is near, to make his halt, with his retinue, at) “ 
the first farm that may suit his convenience. The} On the evening of the fourth day’s journey, when 
case is the same if the place should be the property of| they had advanced about fifty leagues from the coast, 
a rich proprietor, when it is called a Hacienda. Some-| they gained the foot of the foremost spur of the Cor- 
times, however, the halting-place was an Indian hut, |dillera, the boundary between the trerras calientes, 
as the following interesting passage, illustrative of and the tierras templadas. After a toilsome journey 
the feelings of distrust and fear engendered in the|/of another day and a half, they reached the Caiiada, 
poor Indians towards their cruel and oppressive con-|0f which we must extract Mr. Latrobe’s description, 
which, though it illustrates our remark as to the difli- 
culty of describing such scenes, at least presents 2 
beautiful picture to the imagination. 


quert ii i— 


* The inhabitants were all of the softer sex; consist- 
ing of three young maidens, under the surveillance of 
two most forbidding crones. We here, if | recollect} At noon, after traversing one considerable strean 
right, made our first experience of the difficulty to/ we at length reached the valley of the Rio de la Cana 
which the traveller is exposed in Mexico, in persuading’ da, a clear river, occupy ing, at this time of the year 
the Indian to furnish him, even if paid in advance, with/but a small portion of the rock-strewn bed whic! 
the slightest food or provender either for man or beast.| overspreads a large extent of the low grounds. It is 
Nothing was to be had. No hai! was the answer to}, tributary of the Tula, if my surmise is right. At the 
every querv. They had neither maize, nor chocolate, point where our pathway came upon it, the vale was 
nor fodder, nor eggs, nor fowls; nor bananas, nor fri- comparatively open and spacious, though surrounded 
joles, nov fortillas, nor dried meal, nor even chile.|by mountains of considerable elevation, and there was 
Whatever cid they live upon; for they were all, old and | much in the whole landscape which brought the scenery 
young, as plump as partridges’ No hai / was the only | of the Italian alpine valleys to my recollection; but fou 
word you could extort. However there was no alter- or five leagues higher up, shortly after the traveller 
native; our animals must rest, if they might not eat;|has passed a large Hacienda belonging to a wealthy 
and we consequently unsaddled, and began to afnuse |eyra on the left bank, it contracts, and, for the succeed 
ourselves, as we might, in looking at the bone of our|ing thirty or furty miles, takes that peculiar character 


costly ham, and the pounded contents of our biscuit- 
bag, more especially as Espindola whispered to us to 
have a little patience. Five minutes passed by, and 
not a word was said. A packet of cigaritas was pro- 
duced and passed round. What the old Venuses did 
not refuse, the young ones thought proper to accept. 
Espindola got into conversation by degrees with one of 
the elders, and Pourtales began to play the ‘‘ irresis/i- 
6’? with another of the party. Good humour and con- 
fidence began to thaw distrust, and conquer prejudice. 
By and by, old and young began to move listlessly 
about. The charcoal fire was stirred up. Still there 
was no hurry. Another moment, and from under a| 
cloth ina dark corner of the hut, the stone used in the 
preparatien of tortillas-cakes was produced; and, as 
though by accident, a bow! full of maize flour was dis- 





which has given a name to the river. 

“The 5th and 6th of March were occupied in ad 
vancing from the priest’s country-seat, slowly up this 
magnificent ravine, on a rough mule-path, worn by the 
numerous conducta, with whom this is one way of de 
scent from the table-land above; threading thickets 
which struggled with the limpid mountain-stream for 
possession of the chasm, and often riding along the bed 
of the river, which I believe had to be crossed consi- 
derably above a hundred times. 

** We considered the scenery of the Canada superior 
to any we had ever seen, comparable to it; and w 
were, as you know, no novices in mountain-defiles. |! 
have nowhere met with the sublimity of an Alpin 
mountain-gorge on a great scale, clothed with such 
beauty. A varied vegetation, stimulated by the alter- 


covered. As it was there, one of the old squaws fell to jnate vehemence of a tropical sun, and the gentle dews 
work to knead the bread; while the other, after look-|and moist showers from the mountains above, into an 
ing very carefully about her, found a store of chile and |inconceivable rankness and richness of growth, —all 


a bag of frijoles. This was not all. A guttural parley} 
in their own language was followed by one of the girls} 
stepping out with Espindola to a secret store-house, from 
which he returned looking very sly, with his arms full 
of rich golden ears of maize, and a bundle of fodder. 
By accident, a little loop-hole in the same quarter flew 
open, and the premises were immediately overrun by a 
quantity of poultry, rejoicing at their emancipation 
from the thraldom to which they had evidently been 
subjected on our approach. More wonderfu! than all, 
we found that, apparently, quite unsuspected by the 
possessors, the hens had employed their time, while 
thus hidden from the light of day, in the production of 
a dozen fine eggs. 





hut had been at the extremity of fimine, we were fur-!load of moss and flowering parasites which drew 


In short, within an hour after the/growth, bent over the surface of the river under the 


that is beautiful and gorgeous in colouring and curious 
in detail,—birds, butterflies, insects, fruits, and flow 


lers, are here presented to the eyes of the traveller, in 


the midst of a chaos of rent and riven rock and dizzy 
precipice, which would be worthy of the most savage 
defile of the most savage alpine districts of Europe. 

**No one, who has not beheld with his own eyes, 
can imagine the vigour with which Nature puts forth 
her strength under this incitement from alternate heat 
and moisture. 

** League after league we moved forward in ecstasy. 
Every turn disclosed another matchless picture, It was 
here a grove of old and shattered trees of enormous 
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nourishment and life from their fibres ; their outstretch-|summit among scattered groups of ever-green oaks 
ed arms struggling, as it were, in the interminable fol’s and other forest-trees, rising from a fresh green sward, 
of the vines and creepers, whose festoons and garlands|we were conscious that we had quitted the tierras ca- 
of flowers, fruit, or pods, entwined every bough to the /ientes, and had gained the level of the tierras templa- 
highest twig. There again rose a thicket of flowering das.”’—pp. 72, 73. 

surubs of all hues, glistening in the morning dew, over : : , 
which the insects and butterflies were gloating in the . Here their man Juliano left them, under the follow- 
bright sun: and such butterflies—the rainbow is dull |" circumstances. After going about his work in the 
and colourless in comparison! evening, like a man in a maze, he,was reported early 

“Further, the high grey precipice swept down per- the next morning, by his comrade to be dead, dying, 
pendicularly, with its red, purple, and grey hues, in-|or drunk. They visited him, and inquired into the 
numerable weather-stains, and lichens, reflected in the particulars of his case. The result of the examina- 
sill surface of the stream; while its sheets of bare |tion was, a conviction that his illness was voluntary. 
rock unveiled to the gaze of the passer-by, in the hun-| However, there was no cure for it while the travellers 
ireds of thin strata, twisted, broken, entwined, and remained in the place. 
distorted into a thousand shapes, a page of Nature’s| ' . “ 
veret doings, which could not be contemplated with-| “ He was deeply in our debt. He was tired of his 
out a feeling of awe. The upper portions of the pre-|™asters, as he found that his villanies, small and great, 
ipices, where they broke down from the forested | W¢Te detected. He knew that from this day hence- 
dope of the mountains above, were frequently over- forward, the gallant bearing of a warrior which he had 
grown with long strings of strong wiry grass, or by a | assumed was no longer to be a sinecure, but that there 
peculiar species of cactus, which rose like a whitish WS 4 possibility of his having actually to fight—all 
zreen column perpendicularly from the ledges. jurgent reasons for breaking his chain. 

“Then came the little opening at the entrance of ** And break it he did—no doubt finding his health 
some lateral valley, with its Indian hamlet, strips of wonderfully restored, as soon as our diminished train dis- 
cultivation fully exposed to the broad sun, and groups appeared; and I could almost sympathise with the laugh 
of rich and sunny bananas, half shrouding the simple |“ hich he must have indulged in, as he saw the three 
cabins of the poor natives; or, as a contrast, one of Dons in the distance, reduced to the necessity of turn- 
those dens of rubbish, situated under the shade of a/ing muleteers—the more so, as ~~ hyper-charity had 
beetling crag, in which everything seemed devoted to left him a bonus for his ill conduct.”—pp. 78, 79. 
putrid destruction, where you moved intwilightthrough | 4 Zacualtipan, the largest town they had yet seen 
amass of decaying vegetation ; where no living thing |i, Mexico, picturesquely situated at the broken ground 
— and ry ge a agen = chill and towards the head of a vast rocky ravine of great 
63.66. ap ee ay ae ey depth, Mr. Latrobe met with the following adven- 

ture :— 

But, he says, a few pages farther on,— “1 had an awkward kind of adventure just before 

“The most sublime part of the defile of the Canada jour departure from town, While all unarmed, peace- 
is that which extends two or three leagues above Tla- ably sketching alone, in a secluded spot in the vicinity 
colula. A mountain of very great elevation appears|of the church, I was attacked at disadvantage by a 
literally cloven in twain from the very summit to the |savage patriot, either mad or drunk, or both, who from 
foundation, displaying immense perpendicular sheets the circumstance of my having been seen more than 
of white rock, the innumerable lamina of which are |jonce in that precise position, in purlicus of his solitary 
twisted and gnarled like the roots ofa tree. A wilder-| dwelling, with paper and pencil, was pleased to consi- 
ness of the richest tropical vegetation clothes the par-|der me as a spy, and accordingly followed and accosted 
tial slopes, and chokes up the depths of the defile.|me with his naked sabre at my throat. That the fellow 
The gorge varies from 500 to 100 in breadth.”—p. 72. | was capable of doing me some grievous bodily injury, 

. : . jall for the love of Mejico y liberdad, if not for plunder, 

They now began to perceive the effects of their |i, spite of my honest face and intentions, 1 am con- 
elevation, both in the atmosphere and the vegeta-|yinced ; and that 1 felt very foolish at being thus taken 
tion :— unawares, without the means of self-defence, you will 
believe. As it was, I had to put on all my address, 
and more bold effrontery than I generally affect, to de- 
coy him to accompany me towards a more public tho- 


**We now began to descry patches of pine-forest, | 
and the river forking, we followed the branch to the 
right, till we reached the foot of the broad and well- - Suni ciheceedt’ Ss, Gena 
constructed road, which, leaving the defiles, leads the roughfare, where he w as p “7 a f iim me; and ead 
traveller up the precipitous sides of the mountain. A tell the truth, I was cers - rn = “kind . By was 
series of turns and zigzags, conducted upon the nar. the second warning I had had, w at ind of trouble I 
row edge of ridges which are occasionally bounded by ¥*S likely to get into from my that which in this 
abrupt and horrible declivities, sweeping many hun- land even eee 3g = pe 9 ayy be- 
dred feet downward to the edge of the rivar, must sides throwing myself in the way of danger from the 
then be surmounted. Here accidents are of frequent Vicious, and as I could not resolve to give up my pur- 
occurrence ; and our caution was increased by the sight suits, I, from this time henceforward, never stirred 
of adying mule which had just before fallen from a| abroad without being well armed.”—pp. 82, 83. 
higher turn of the road to a lower. | The country now began again to wear a different 

‘As we continued to climb for nearly two hours, |asyect from any they had yet traversed. The follow- 
gradually sing 100 foot after another, we became con- ing seems to be the general character of the plateau 
scious of the change both in the atmosphere and in the | 6 Mexico 
surrounding vegetation. Our view began to expand,| ; , 
and to range over a long chain of gracefully-moulded| ‘‘ The swelling forms, thick rank luxuriance of the 
mountains, hemming in the valley of Canada towards lower country, and the sweet pastures and evergreen 
its source ; and when, at length, we emerged on to the joaks of the first and lower steps of the /ierras templa- 
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das had alike disappeared; and, as we held our course twenty leagues distant. We shall attempt no descrip- 
over the elevated hills west of the great defile, we saw tion of the mines in this article, which is devoted (if 
around us tracks of most astonishing extent, partly the reader will pardon the pun) to more superficial 
level table-land, and partly hill country, with rocky and subjects. We give, however, one anecdote, which 
precipitous sides, and furrowed with barrancas and ra-| was related to our traveller on the spot, and is illus- 
vines of astounding depth. The whole landscape, up trative of that insane lust of gold which has trans. 


to the foot of the distant Sierra Madre, appeared garbe 

in the most uninviting russet hue; the scanty grass 
covering the plain being now of a uniform brown, and 
in perfect harmony with the burnt, arid soil, or bare 
rock. Fertile spots there were, but they were hidden 
in the deep valleys. The scene was not lovely, but it 
was sublime. Its details were highly curious. This 
region, barren as it was, had its vegetable as well as its 
geological wonders, and they were such as to strike us 


formed so many men into monsters : 


| 
**In an Indian village further to the north, say the 
Indians, there lived in the old Spanish times a Padre, a 
‘man of simple and retired habits, who laboured to con- 
vert and maintain the inhabitants in the Catholic faith, 
“He was beloved by the simple tribe among whom 
e was domesticated, and they did not fail to prove 


with astonishment. The whole of the stony surface of their good-will by frequent presents of such trifles as 


the mountains on both sides of the valley of the Rio 
Oquilealco, into which we descended, is covered with a 
profusion of magney, mimosa, cactus, and gigwntic no- 
pal or prickly pear, many of the segments of whose 
curious lobe-formed growth were from three to four 
feet in circumference, and the oldest near the ground, 
which served for stem, as many feet in girth, rising one 
above another, till they formed a curious but ungrace- 
ful tree of fifteen or eighteen feet in height.”—pp. 
84, 85. 


Their mid-day halting-place was the Hacienda 
Gaudaloupe, sitwated in the midst of shady trees, on 
a clear mountain-stream called Rio Grande. The 
system of irrigition carried on in this vale is produc- 
tive of great fertility. Many of the productions of 
the tierras calientes are brought to perfection. At 
night they reached the aon Hacienda Zoquital, where 
they took possession of one of a range of unfurnished 
rooms, which, together with the stabling according to 
the custom of the country, are let to travellers at 
a fixed price. Mr. Latrobe says that the massive 
walls of this Hacienda might almost have stood a 
siege, and maintained a considerable garrison within 
their circuit. Here they heard that a party had been 
plundered that very day by a treop of banditti, on the 


they found were agreeable to him. They say that he 
was a great writer; and occasionally received from the 
Indians of his parish a small quantity of finely-coloured 
dust, which he made use of to dry his sermons and let- 
ters. Knowing how much the Padre loved writing they 
seldom returned from the mountains without bringing 
him some. It happened that, once upon a time, he had 
occasion to write to a fitend of his, living in the capi- 
tal, who was a jeweller, and did not fail to use his 
pounce-box. In returning an answer, his known friend, 
to his great surprise, bantered him with his great riches, 
seeing that he dried the very ink on his paper with 
gold-dust! This opened the simple Padre’s eyes. He 
sent for his Indian friends, and, without divulging his 
newly-acquired knowledge, begged them to get him 
more of the fine bright sand. They, nothing doubting, 
did so. The demon of avarice began to whisper into 
the old man’s ear and warm the blood of his heart. He 
begged for more, and received it—and then more—till 
they furnished him with several pounds’ weight. Allen- 
treaty that they would show him the locality where this 
bright dust was gathered, was resisted with calmness 
and steadiness for along time. Alternate cajoling and 
menace were employed with equally bad success. At 
length, wearied out, they told him that as they loved 
him, and saw he was disturbed in his mind, they would 
yield to his desire and show him the spot, on the con- 


road between the Hacienda and Real del Monte: dition that he would submit to be led to and from the 
they, accordingly, at their start next morning, put/place blindfold. To this he greedily consented ; and 
their arms in fighting order. Espiudola, their arriero, | was, in course of time, taken upon their shoulders and 
was perfectly unarmed, and made no secret of his steady cari ied whither he knew not, by many devious ways, 
determination not to fight:— jup and down mountain and barranca, for many hours, 


** * Why should I,’ said he, ‘even if I had anything) 
to lose ; for if 1 defended myself, and even beat off or} 
killed my assailants, I am known to every robber in the 
country, and I should be stabbed secretly, if not shot open- 
ly! It is different with los signores esirangeros, if they 
choose to run the chance; but /os signores ladrones ma- 
jicanos seldom attack when they are not sure to over- 
power.’ ”’—p. 87. 


On the way to Real de! Monte they returned some- 
what aside to visit the Hacienda and Barranca of Re- 
gia, now reoted in perpetuity by a British mining 
company. After a dangerous journey amid the preci- 
pices, night having set in, they reached in safety Real 
del Monte, where they had the satisfaction to find 
that their males, which they had sent on by the direct 
road, had escaped the robbers. 

Real del Monte is situated at the height of 9,000 
feet above the sea, and is surrounded by forests of 
oak and pine. At the distance of some miles there is 
a rock about 1,009 feet higher than the town, from 
which, among other distant objects are visible the 
plains and lakes of the great valley of Mexico, about 





into the recesses of the Cordillera, and there, in a cave 
through which a stream issued from the breast of the 
mountain, they set him down and unbound him. They 
there showed him quantities of gold-dust intermingled 
with large lumps of virgin ore, while their spukesman 
thus addressed him, saying—* Father, we have brought 
you here at your urgent request, because you so much 
desired it, and because we loved you; take now what 
you want to carry away with you; let it be as much as 
you can carry, for here you must never hope to come 
again—you will never persuade us more!” The Padre 
seemingly acquiesced; and after disposing as much of 
the precious metal about his person as he could con- 
trive to carry, he submitted to be blindfulded, and was 
again taken in the arms of the Indians to be transport- 
ed home. The tradition s on to relate how the 
good Curé, upon whom Ee ened lust of gold had 
now seized, thought to outwit his conductors by unty- 
ing his rosary, and occasionally dropping a bead on the 
earth. If he flattered himself that any hope existed 
of his being thus able to thread the blind maze through 
which he passed, and find the locality, one may ima- 
gine his chagrin, when once more arrived and set 
down at his own door, the first sight which met his un- 
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covered eyes was the contented face of one of his In-| have been their amazement at descrying the long and 
dian guides, and an outstretched hand, containing in| solid causeways dividing the waters ;—the innumerable 
its hollow the greater part of the grains of his rosary ;;/towns and villages scattered over the surface of the 
while the guiteless tongue of the finder expressed his| fertile plain;—and the huge circle of mountains which 






simple joy at having been enabled to restore such a 
sacred treasure to the discomfited Padre. 

** Entreaties and threats were now employed in vain. 
Gentle as the Indians were they were not to be bended. 
Government were apprised of the circumstances, and 
commissioners were sent down to investigate the affair. 
The principal inhabitants were seized; and, menace 
being powerless, torture—that last argument of the ty- 
rant—was resorted to: all in vain; not a word could be 
wrung from them! Many were put to death—still their 
brethren remained mute; and the village became de- 
serted under the systematic persecution of the oppres- 
sors. The most careful researches, repeatedly made 
from time to time by adventurers in search of the rich 
depos.te, have all resulted in disappointment; and, to 
this day, all that is known is, that somewhere in the re- 
cesses of those mountains lies the gold mine of La Na- 
vidad.”"—pp. 98-100. 


The following passage if not a description of the 


wonderful Valley of Mexico, is at least descriptive of 


some of the feelings it is fitied to excite :— 


**You have seen how, in our ascent from the coast, 
after we had passed through the teeming and fertile 
uplands of the torrid region at the base of the moun- 
tains, we had mounted from one broad and varied step 
of this gigantic mountain-mass to another, till we had 
gained the interior plateau, where, at the height of 
7,470 feet, girdled by the severed chain of the southern 
Cordillera, the valley of Mexico, with its lakes, marshes, 
towns, villages, and noble city, opened upon our view 

“The general figure of the valley is a broken oval 
of about sixty miles in length by thirty-five in breadth 
At the present day, even when divested of much that 
must have added to its beauty in the eyes of the great 
captain and his eager followers, when, descending from 
the mountains in the direction of Vera Cruz, after over- 
coming so many difficulties, the view of the ancient 
city and its valley at lengtn burst upon them like a 


| ” 
beautiful dream,—I never saw, and I think I never|striking. 


shall see on earth, a scene comparable te it. T often 
made this reflection whenever my excursions over the | 
neighbouring mountains led me to a point which com-| 
manded a general view. 

** 1 could not look upon it. as did the Spanish invad-| 
ers, as the term of indescribable fatigues, and of dan-| 
gers, known and unknown;—the rich mine which | 
should repay them for their nights of alarm and their 
days of toil, and compensate for their seemingly utter| 


|appeared to form like a bulwark on every side! No! 

I could not realize all they felt; but, amidst the desola- 
it on of most of the ancient fields and gardens—the ari- 
idity and utter barrenness of much of the broad plain 
'which now girdles the city in every direction—the di- 
minished extent of the lake—the solitude reigning on 
its waters—the destruction of the forests on the moun- 
tain-slopes—I still felt that the round world can hardly 
match the beauty and interest of that landscape. Even 
if man had destroyed, without in some degree repair- 
ing the wrongs he had committed to that lovely scene 
by the fruits of his industry and genius, there is that 
about the whole scenery which is above him, and be- 
yond being affected by him. But, let us do the stern 
old conquerors justice. ‘Their minds would appear to 
have been imbued with the pervading spirit of the 
land which they conquered. All around them was 
strange, and wonderful, and colossal; and their con- 
ceptions and their labours took the same stamp.— 
Look at their works: the moles, aqueducts, churches, 
roads, and luxurious City of Palaces, which has risen 
from the clay-built ruins of ‘Tenochtitlan at a he ight, 
above the ocean, at which, in the Old World, the 
monk of St. Bernard alone drags through a shivering 
and joyless existence !”’—p. 107-109. 


| 


Mr. Latrobe says that the city of Mexico, both 
from its general pian and position, and the solidity 
and grandeur of its details, impressed him with a 
greater ide. of splendour than avy city he had seen in 
either hemisphere. Ii covers, with its suburbs, an 
area of probably upwards of three miles square. The 
general style of building is regular in its outlines. 
Ihe better houses are nearly of the same height, 
strongly built of porphyry or porous amygdaloid, 
three stories in height, with flat roofs and lofiy apart- 
ments, disposed round an interior quadrangle. The 
stvle of embellishment, however, “ whether always 
in good taste or net, is ofien very curious, and always 
In the display of gold and silver, in the 
shape of candelabras, vases, balusirades, &c., Mexico 
far surpasses every cily in Europe. 

Mr. Latrobe found it impossible, notwithstanding 
excellent letters of introduction, to become acquainted 
almost in any degree with Mexican society, if such 
ean be said to exist. 


“It is true, our calls were returned and our cards 
acknowledged. We exchanged compliments; barter- 





abandonment of home ;—the prize that should satisfy!ed bows, pol.te speeches, and grateful acknowledg- 
the cravings of the most inordinate, and fill their laps|ments, for the bo:ling-hot, rapturous expressions of 
with that their dear gold for which they had ventured | ecstasy of our Mexican acquaintances, at the unlook- 
all! I could not enter into the ecstasy of the moment, |ed-for happiness of seeing us in this world. We smil- 
when, after pursuing their blind way to this paradise led in del ght, in the very extremity of gratitude, at the 
from the plains of Tlascala and Cholula, into the re-|devot'on with which the palaces, the horses, the very 
cesses of pine-clad and barren rocks, higher and higher |lives of our noble male friends were seemingly placed 
towards the cold sky, till untrodden snow-covered |at our command without any reserve.”—p. 139 

peaks arose on either hand, and they marched within | 
sight and hearing of the great volcano which menaced 
their path,—they gained, in fine, the western slope, 
and saw the green and cultivated fields and gardens ‘ : : y 
spreading like a carpet at their feet around the bright |Service; W hich means no more than when in Eng- 
and inland sea which then encircled the * Vexior of |!and you write is a man, that) you are his * obedient 
the Azrecs!’ With what ravishment must they have humble servant.” 4 late Turkish ambassador in this 
marked the thousand specks which moved upon the |country actually did wht the Mexican phrase profes- 
waters around that broad city spread below, with its/ses todo. When any lacy happened to praise one of 
white roofs, streets, temples, and edifices! What must|the handsome shawls that decorated his person, he 
VOL. XXXII.— JANUARY, 1838. 9 


This, of course, is not insincerity, but an ordinary 
|form of politeness. A Mexican, when you praise his 
horse, immediately replies that the horse is at your 
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immediately presented it to her. This led to a very 
general expression of admiration for his Excellency’s 


shawls, and in consequence to a great diminution of “Th mn Some hich : h 
the ambassadorial wardrobe. At last, when his Ex-!. o MENNDEF et .carmages Wahlen repent to the even 
cellency’s stock was reduced to the one he wore,|"5 promenade ja vary grests and these  outsinly 

a. ie her sailed f 7 epee taste and luxury displayed among them. 

upon a lady’s loudly expressing her admiration of its)" «They are in general capacious vehicles, with bo- 
beauty, instead of his former reply, * Madame, it is at dies well and substantially built, if not exactly afier the 
your service,” he said, with Turkish composure, but) resent European taste; gaily decorated and painted 
with more than Turkish gallantry, “* Madame, I am) jn the old sumptuous style in vogue two centuries ago; 
glad you like it; I shall wear it for your sake.” but the huge scaffolding on which they are pendent 
Mr. Latrobe informs us that on one or two ocea-|Jefies description. This, from one extremity to anoth- 
sions they had the ecstasy of presenting a comely |er, cannot frequently be less than fourteen or sixteen 
black-eyed dama or signorita with a balmy cigarita,|feet—t like to keep within bounds. I should esteem it 
and of receiving it again from her delicate hand, after|to be morally impossible to overturn one of them by 
it had been consecrated by a preliminary whiff. It is,)any lawful means. They are drawn by two or four 
however, a still higher compliment when the signori-| steeds, or mules, heavily caparisoned ; and, when once 
ta take a cigarita, and, afier blowing a few whiffs,|in motion, may be seen soberly trotting round the Al- 
resents it to you. To the stimulus of tobacco the|™eda, or over the Paséo, for a brief space ; when they 
exican ladies often superadd that of brandy. An| draw up in solemn stateliness, side by side, in one of 


Englishman of our acquaintance once asked his part-|the open spaces, to allow the occupants a full oppor- 


Mr. Latrobe oo the following account of the 
evening promenade of the Mexicans :-— 








ner, a signorita, if she would like some wine and wa- 


ter; * No, Senor,” was the reply, “ Yo tomo aguar- 


diente.”’ (I take brandy.) 


tunity to see and to be seen. The gentlemen on horse- 
|back meanwhile course up and down with much the 
same objects in view ; halting and chatting with their 
acquaintances, or rapidly exchanging, in passing, that 


The following opinions of the Mexican character friendly little gesture with the fingers, which passes 


contain, no doubt, some truth. The use of the ** Quien 


current among the familiars in this country. 1 will not 


— : ; “A wee é a 
Sabe”’* as an answer to almost all questions, arising’ deny that you see some fine horses and some striking 


not solely from ignorance, but doubtless in part from 


costumes; and further, some handsome faces; and that 


indolence, and in part probably from suspicion, some-| there is a kind of excitement produced by the bustle 


times produces a whimsical effect. Sir Francis Head, 
on asking a girl on the Pampas, * who was the fath- 


jof these evening promenades, particularly when they 
take place on the Paséo de las Vigas; but whether it 


er of her child ?”’ was coolly answered with the eter-| was that | love not crowds, and am given to seek more 


nal ** Quien sabe.” 


***How does Monsieur like Mexico?’ said a garru- 
lous French barber to me, the very morning of my ar- 
rival,—‘ Fine streets, fine houses, fine churches, fine 
clothes!—but the people,—they are all, all, all, from the 
President to the leper, what we in France call canaille, 
Monsieur.’ ‘ Ma foi, qu’ils sont bétes ces Mexicains,’ 
said the Belgian host of a meson at Tacubaya: ‘all 
from the highest to the lowest are as ignorant as that 
boitle!’—and he pointed to an empty one. ‘You ask 
a question, ‘Quien sabe!’ is all you get for answer. 
You show them something they never saw before— 
* Santa Maria, que bonito!’ is their only exclamation.’ ” 

* But the most eloquent was a little German saddler, 
who wound up a long high Dutch tirade against the 
miserable inhabitants of the country, their mode of liv- 
ing, their ignorance, dishonesty, and the hard lot 
which compelled him to cast his life away among such 
wretches, by saying, ‘There is not von man here so 
honest as my tog Spitz:—Carampa!’”—pp. 141, 142, 


If the following anecdote be correct, Garcia—now 
best known as the father of the great ornament of the 
musical stage, of whom the world has lately been so 
cruelly berett—had as little reason to relish the state 
of society in Mexico as the foreigners mentioned in 


the last extract. When travelling, he— 


“ Was set upon by banditti and pillaged, even to his 
snuff-box, diamond ring, and pantaloons: after which 
the robbers insisted that he should sing for them. He 
did so, and was hissed most obstreperously by his law- 
less auditory! It is said that he had borne the pillag- 
ing with becoming temper, but the hissing he never 
forgot or forgave.”—pp. 142, 143. 





* « Who knows?” 


quiet pleasures, and to prefer scenes of less glare and 
dust—or was apt to be too strongly reminded by them 
jof the vanity of the world—or, lastly, that I was con- 
|scious that Pinto was one of the shabbiest steeds in the 
city to look at, in spite of the daily care of Don Flores- 
co ; and that my cutting a dash was out of the question 
—I soon grew tired of attending the promenade, and 
used to gird on my weapon and slink off in another 
direction. Several times a week, about sunset, the 
band of the artillery regiment, quartered in the city, 
played for half an hour in the vicinity of their bar- 
racks ; and many of the loungers, both mounted and on 
foot, were accustomed to repair thither; and, to do 
them justice, I have heard far worse military bands in 
‘Europe. It was whispered that the music was by far 
the best feature of the regiment, and I think with every 
| probability of truth. Like all other portions of the 
|Mexican army which came in our way, the officers 
|were gaudily dressed in very bad taste, and the men 
looked more like footpads than soldiers. 

«* And now the scene of the fashionable promenade 
changes to the Portales, where some hundreds of 
|dames and gallants form into two dense lines, from 
| which, when once entangled, you can hardly extricate 
lyourself; and continue defiling up and down with mo- 
'notonous regularity, and at a funeral pace, for half an 
hour or more ; while the dirty steps at the doorways of 
the shops opening under the arcades, upon which the 
beggars and lepers have been reclining during the day, 
are now, to yourastonishment, crowded by luxuriously 
ldressed females, chatting and smoking with their 
lbeaux. This is perfect Mexican—just as an acquaint- 





ance described to me his morning visit to a noble lady 
to whom the preceding evening he had been present- 
ed at the Opera, where she shone in lace and diamonds 
—when he found her in the most complete dishabille ; 
all her French finery thrown aside ; without stockings, 
and eating ¢ortillas and chile out of the common earth- 
enware plate of the country. I must do the Mexican 
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gallants the credit to say, that some time aro a propo-| “And here, at the proper time, in company with 
sal was started to provide chairs. The offer, however, |many animals of less pretension, came the two English 
was indignantly refused by the belles; an: there they |dray-horses. They were regularly sprinkled, the fee 
squat to this very day, according to the custom of their|was paid to the Cura, and from that time being con- 
mothers and grandmothers. sidered as Christianos, they were allowed to hold up 

“At this hour the mantilla was almost universally ‘their heads and perform their labours without molesta- 
laid aside. The females of this country cannot be said |tion!”—p. 278—280. ’ 
to be distinguished for personal beauty. They are SURE - 
short in person, and seldom the possessors of elegant} Mr. Latrobe and his friends made an excursion of a 
form or features. The eyes are commonly fine, and |few days in the environs of the capital, through which 
the majesty of their gait, which is remarkable, is cha- jour limits will not permit us to follow him. 
racteristic of the admixture of Spanish and Indian} On the evening of April 19th they set out for Vera 
blood. In their style of dress they have now adopted |Cruz, taking a somewhat circuitous route, for the pure 
the French fashion; always preserving the maniilla, pose of visiting some remarkable remains in the vi- 
however, as before mentioned, in the earlier part of cinity of Cuernavaca. This led them to follow for 
the day.”—p. 148-151. some distance, instead of the eastern, the western 
slope of the Cordillera, which has a much greater in- 
clination than the eastern, so that by this route you 
descend as much in a few hours as would require 
about as many days on the opposite side. 

The barrancas or fissures in the table-land, a very 
important feature in Mexican scenery, are thus de- 
scribed :— 


“TI regret,” adds Mr. Latrobe, “ to see national cos- 
tumes on the wane, here and elsewhere;” and cer- 
tainly if they are supplanted, as he says, by “the 
vile fashions of France and England,” the change 
must be allowed to be mostly for the worse. 

Mr. Latrobe, at page 151, gives us a dissertation on 
Mexican politics, which we shal! take leave to skip; 
for other reasons, the reader will be good enough to, «Though our previous travelling in this singular 
believe, than because we think the subject uvimpor-) country had prepared us for this feature of the plains 
tant. las well as of the mountain-slopes, we had nowhere seen 

Catholicism is still ina high and palmy state in|them upon the same scale. One of those which we 
Mexico. Mr. Latrobe gives an account of the holy traversed this morning, of which no indication had been 
week, which, as well as much respecting the gigantic| observed till we arrived at the very brink, took us an 
works of the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, we are entire hour to traverse. Though water has undoubted- 
compelled to treat as he does much of the Mexican |ly been an agent in their formation, the origin of the 
scenery—that is, to leave it to the reader’s imagina-|greater number of those tremendous furrows in the 
tion. “The following story, however, exhibits a pic- Surface of the table-land is to be traced to the earth- 
ture of superstition too curious to he omitted :— | quake, and the sudden disruption of the strata by vol- 

jcanic agency. You see many, in which the two sides, 

**Some time since two English dray-horses were though furlongs apart, exhibit incontestable signs, that 
procured by a European resident in Mexico, and un- their jagged perpendicular walls were once in junc- 
shipped at Vera Cruz—colossal, big-boned, muscular tion. Every Mexican traveller must have remarked the 
animals, compared with which the Mexican breed were | insidious manner in which many of these gulfs com- 
but shelties. They may have found their long voyage|mence. In riding along the plains, you perhaps find 
disagreeable, but they were doomed to find their land yourself separated from the companion with whom you 
journey to the capital yet more so. Wherever they |#Te conversing, by a crack or fissure of a few inches in 
passed, there was a perfect ferment among the popu- breadth: you proceed carelessly; the rent gapes im- 
lace. The heretical horses!—there was no possibility perceptibly wider and wider ; and increases in depth, 
of smuggling them through the country, or of conceal- till it imperatively demands your attention. Perhaps 
ing their lineage. They were every where regarded 4 very natural dislike to retrace your steps, and ignor- 
with detestation. They and their grooms were loaded ance of the real nature and extent of the obstacle in- 
with maledictions at Vera Cruz—pelted at Jajapa—exe- duces you to keep your direction in search of its ter- 
crated and pelted at Percte—execrated, pelted, and | mination ; when, before you are aware, you find a hi- 
stoned, with might and main, at La Pueba de los An-|deous and impassable gulf yawning between you, delv- 
geles—and hardly escaped with their lives to be re-|ing deep for many miles into the face of the land- 
pelted and re-stoned on their arrival at their journey’s| Scape, and no alternative left you but to return to its 
end. There, however, they arrived; but for any use|Very source. I sketch from experience. Some of the 
they were to the possessor, they might as well have larger of the barrancas I have described form beds for 


been peaceably employed in starting casks in London the scanty streams descending from the forested slopes 


among their fellow heretics, biped and quadruped ; for of the neighbouring Cordillera, and at one of these, 
they had to be confined to their stable morning, noon, about ten in the morning, we quenched for a moment 
and night, such was the tumult excited by their ap-|the burning thirst of our party, men and horses.”—pp. 
pearance and character. At length the possessor was | 246, 247. 
"eee ks poet po one Stes — 1 The place Mr. Latrobe was more particularly de- 
have omi . og eythane \sirous to inspect was the fortified hill and palace of 
1itted to note down the patron saint, but I know | Xochieal he “H f Flowers.” of which 
you leave it a little to the left hand as you approach | *°° — am -4n —: h oa cE lng cetts a a 
the Garita on the road to San Augustin. To this church, |!ittle was known; with one or two exceptions, Quien 


from time immemorial, it has been the custom of the |8¢e” being the answer to all inquiries respecting 
country for the inhabitants of the city and adjoining them. When they reached Cuernavaca, the state of 
n which they found the people of that 


valley to bring their domestic animals for baptism by |'gnorance 1 : ~~ Pew 
the hands of the priest; the popular belief being, that |place, of such remarkable remains within afew leagues 
till this is done they do not belong to the Catholic |of them, is a tolerable specimen of Mexican charac- 
Church, and cannot possibly prosper. ter. * Quien sabe! Quien sabe !’’ was all they could 
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get. At length, they found one person, the principal! ‘* Our arriero and valets did not disguise their opinion 
Cura of the town, who informed them that the distance that we had fallen into bad hands; but the mules were 
to the object of their search was three, or at most, four unloaded—it was already dark—and altogether too late 
leagues, and pointed out the way to them. to seek other lodgings. : 

In their excursion to the * House of Flowers,” ** After an hour of patient endurance, two of us 
they were accompanied by a person of whom Mr. sallied forth on the scout; and, purchasing a pile of 
Lairobe gives a description, which, as this was the tortillas, and a basin of frijoles, with sundry — non- 
only opportunity he had of seeing any of that class, descript eatables from the ~— Indian ee oe pe 
jon chal quote. eupied a corner of the ma ket-place, returned wit 

‘ : these to our companions. The necessary information 

“By some arrangement of the Cura’s which we then with reference to our route for the morrow, towards 
did not comprehend, our party had been increased as Zacuslpam Amilpas, and Cholula, was with difficulty 
we left Cuernavaca, by a fine, hardy, bold-looking, picked up in the shops, which we entered to make 
armed horseman, who kept us company the whole day, trifling purchases. 
whether as guide or as companion we scarcely knew; — « Shortly after our return to our inhospitable quar- 
though on our return we had a hint given to us to pay |ters, Don Juan, who seemed to be really possessed by 
him a few dollars in quality of the first. He was not\, diabolical spirit, and unable either to rest or to leave 
talkative: at the same time that there was nothing un-| others in repose, hit upon a method to provoke us to 
courteous in his reserve or general bearing, which I can|take a more active part then hitherto in the quarrels 
best liken to that of « stalwart and stark moss-trooper.| which had been incessant between his family and our 
We had our susp'cions at the time that he was a known | servants, from the hour of our arrival. At eight o’clock 
bandit, whose fidelity and safeguard the good Cura had! pe jocked the gate of the posada, and refused the li- 
thus thought proper to secure ; and we have since had perty of exit to any of the party, stating that such was 
them verified and found that this was really the case.” |the ‘order'of the Alcalde. To the Alcalde, then, we 
—pp. 244, 245. insisted upon going, to ascertain if such an order ex- 

It is not improbable that, in such a state of society isted, and if so, to procure a dispensation; as, unless 
as that of Mexico at present, the élite of her inhabit-|our preparations of departure were completed now, we 
ants, physically, at least, may be found among her | should be liable to detention on the morrow, when we 
banditti.. ought to be travelling. This could not be refused ; the 

Mr. Latrobe gives a description of this singular 40or was opened, and three of us sallied forth, under 
mountain, which will be found very interesting, par the threat that we should sleep in the streets, for that 
ticularly to: the antiquarian. The circuit of the hill few of us should Seamer. Accordingly, the door was 
of Xochiceleo may perhaps measure, he says, about slammed at our backs and locked, amidst a volley of 
three miles, and its perpendicular height ai out three ohges aad shanty Hem the hemeetets.. | 
hundred feet. He differs from the opinion that the “‘ must say, that we now felt justly irritated; as, 

; . WA , ; far from provoking this treatment, we had borne the 
whole mass is artificial ; but thinks there is no doubt previous churlishness with equanimity, both of temper 
but its entire surface, great as it is, has been subjected | ind manner, and had given good words in exchange 
to a general design, and covered from its summit to! ¢)» pad. 
its base with aruficial work. There is not a shadow! «We soon found the house of the Alcalde. After 
of a tradition as to the people who reared this monu-| much knocking the door was opened and we demanded 
ment, or the purposes to which it was devoted. to see his honour. After five minutes’ delay, we were 

At the town of Cuantla-Amilpas, our travellers met| cautiously admitted into a small apartment. Five mi- 
with an adventure, which we shall give to our read-|nutes again elapsed, when the magistrate, a sleepy, 
ers, that if any of them shou'd chance to travel in that heavy-built, good-natured man, made his appearance, 
quarter of New Spain, they may carefully eschew the half-dressed, having already been in bed. We tokd our 
posada of Don Juan and his amiable spouse Dona Do-|case, and satisfied him as to our being honest and re- 
er We ought to premise that the accommodation sponsible personages. He immediately denied that he 
of a Mexican inn cousists of four walls, a roof, and a had given the order complained of; but said that the 
mod floor, sometimes a table, a bench very seldom, /"mber of banditti in the country had given rise to 
: one, according to which, no armed parties should be 
let into the town after nine o’clock, without an order 
from him, but which of course was in no wise applica- 

“Like the generality of posadas, that in which we ble to us. He offered to segd a verbal message to Don 
had hired our two chambers was disposed in the form| Juan, our ungracious host, to desire that he would put 
of a hollow square, of which three sides were occupied | no impediments in our way, but let us have free ingress 
by the lodging-rooms and stables, and the fourth open-|and egress night and day; but this would not serve our 
ed into a kind of paddock. The whole was surrounded | purpose ; and in fine, after much talk, we persuaded 
by a wall; and a large gate formed the only mode of |him to give us a written document to the same pur- 
communication with the street. port. He was extremely civil, and, at parting, com- 

“Don Juan, the master, was soon discovered to be a|plained grievously of the responsibilities and toils of 
churl, who, for some reason or other, had determined |his post. 
not to give a civil answer to any question or any re-| ‘* Thus furnished, we returned to the posada. The 





and very often nothing to eat but what ycu bring with 
you, and nothing to drink but bad water. 


quest we made of him. 
not spared. Dona Dolores, his wife, and her female 
assistants, were also evidently disposed, as far as was 
in ther power, to fall in with his humour; and far 
from performing the customary offices for the travel- 
ler, in the hope of good payment, answered our request | 
for food by jeering us, and pointing to the door. They| 
would give us nothing, not even a glass of water. 


Indeed, insult and abuse were |door was of course fast; and upon knocking, we were 


challenged by Don Juan, ‘ Who we were?’ * What we were 
making a noise at the door for 2? * Did we not know the 
order ?’ and so forth—mingled with threats to call the 
town-guard, and give us lodgings in the town-prison. 
To all this we could only reply by a fresh summons, 
enforced by a general thump of our sabre-hilts at the 


gate, and a chorus of ‘Will your grace open the 
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door?—an order from the Alcalde!’ There was really 
something extremely dramatic in the whole scene. 
Open the door he would not, pretending to believe 
that we were a party of thieves freshly arrived, instead 
of honest old acquaintances, At length he told us to 
thrust the letter under the planks, which we did. It 
took him a long time to spell—which, by-the-by, I do 
not wonder at, us his Honour, the sleepy Alcalde, had 
contrived to write it ina most illegible hand. Every 
now and then Don Juan called tous, ‘ Don’t be in a hur- 
ry!—a little patience, a little patience, signores,’-—which 
of course did not add to our store. At length the door 
opened, and one by one in we marched; when, foaming 
with passion, he instantly relocked it, and swore stoutly 
that not a soul should leave the posada again that 
night. 3 

“A quarrel was now unavoidable, and it soon arose 
toastorm. Two cr three drunken travellers joined in 
it, most inopportunely; and threats of violence against 
us as Europeans began to be heard. Dona Dolores 
rushed into the fray, confronting Garcia, who was un- 
fortunately pot-valiant, with the most opprobrious lan- 
guage and gestures. Her apparition threw oil upon 
the fire, and Don Juan, without more ado, ran into the 
housé, and came back armed with a long cut and-thrust 
sword, called a Machete, while we, as a matter of ne- 
cessity—for I may say, that all along we acted on the 
defensive—had now to produce our pistols. ‘The gate 
was thrown open by the women; the town-guard and 
some of the neighbours rushed in, and without inquiry 
into the merits of the case, or the origin of the hubbub, 
immediately ranged themselves on the side of our op- 
ponents, with a violence which showed us we had no 
Justice to hope from their intervention. 
drawn, and pistols were cocked, and there was a mo- 
ment when a blocdy fray seemed inevitable. 

** The probable consequences flushed upon my mind, 
and doubtless upon those of my companions. Having 
done what we could to avo.d the quarrel, we were now, 
as men will be when urged to desperation, one and all, 
fully determined to sell our lives dear ; for though I can- 
not doubt, even out-numbered as we were, that the su- 
periority of our weapons would have enabled us to clear 
the court-yard of our adversaries in the first instance, 


we could not fail to have been ultimately overpowered | 


and massacred, such was the spirit of detestation to our 
persons which now blazed forth without disguise in the 
menaces of our opponents. As to law and justice, 
name them not! 1 have since shuddered to think how 
many lives hung upon the lifting of a single arm, and 
the striking of a single blow; and we all owned, the fol- 
lowing morning, when riding out of the town, that to 
God’s providence alone we could ascribe the fact, that 
we were enabled to do so in peace and safety. 

“The flight of Dona Dolores, which followed the 
entry of the guard, and the preparations for fight, was 
by no means a disadvantage, for she was the main 
cause of the affray having taken this serious aspect; 
and as neither party seemed inclined to strike the first 
blow, a little time was gained for reflection, which ter- 
minated with the gradual retirement of our principal 
foes; their example was followed by the guard, afier a 
rude denial of our right to bear arms, and an attempt 
to compel their being given up, which I need not say 
was unsuccessful. As to the crder of the poor old Al- 


calde, they laughed it to scorn! 

“When the intruders had retired, the gates were 
again shut, and each paity slunk to their quaiters. We 
had for some time abundant proofs that the quarrel was 
ne.ther forgotten nor forgiven ; and though we slept as 
usual, we may be excused for having made arrange- 


Sabres were) 
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|ments for instant self-defence, should it have been ne- 
cessary, and we neither undressed nor disarmed. To 
have shut the door, and thus to have made a citadel of 
our quarter, would, as there was no window, have been 
to turn it into a ‘black hole.’ 

“Our preparations for an early start were seconded 
with such good will by our people, that soon after day- 


break the whole party was ready to march. Neither 
Don Juan, nor Dona Dolores, made their appearance ; 
but using a valet as a cat's paw, they received their 
payment, and greciously wishing us * Bueno Viaggio!’ 
opened the gate for our welcome departure, 

“Such is the souvenir wh ch we have brought away 
from our visit to the patriotic Cuantla Amilpas.’’—pp. 
262—268. 


From La Peubla to Perote they hired an escort of 
five dragoons; for what purpose may be a question: 
that It was certainly not to fight, appears from the 
following note of their accoutrements, taken by Mr. 
Latrobe :— 


Much worse for wear:—no flint, and 
Cannot imagine how it is to be dis- 


“ Carbine I. 
a broken trigger. 


charged. 

“Carbine If. Scen much service ; no flint, no ram- 
rod. 

“Carbine Itf. Lock broken short off, and otherwise 
damaged. 

“Carbine IV. Utterly devoid of all appearance of 
lock. 


**Carbine V. Furnished with all the outward signs 
except ramrod; but, from its appearance, doubt very 
much its efficiency, especially as I have no proof that 
there isa single cartridge either in the weapons or in 
the cartridge-boxes.”—p. 285. 


Mr. Latrobe is correct in his statements respecting 
the utter inefficiency of the escorts afforded to travel- 
lers in Mexico against the banditti. Two gentlemen 
of our acquaintance who passed mere than a year in 
Mexico, were so convinced of this that they :esolved 
to dispense with the escort altogether. They had 
with them only one European servant, and he, they 
strongly suspected, was a coward. They were ail 
armed, and resolved, if attacked, to make a stout re- 
sistance, having between them twelve pistol-barre!s; 
that is, a brace of double and a brace of single-barrel- 
led pistols each; and they meant to employ their ser- 
vant, while they were firing, in reloading as fast as 
he could—which, by-the-by, was not likely to be 
very fast, unless he were to display unlooked-for 
coolness in the moment of peri]. At Perote the com- 
mandante sent for them and told them it was very 
wrony of them to travel without an escort; that they 
ought by all means to have one, &c. To which they 
replied * that they had given the matter the considera- 
tion it deserved, and that they had fully made up their 
minds that the trouble of being robbed would be less 
than that of having an escort.”’ In our opinion that 
systematic hater of trouble and inconvenience, Bruin- 
mel himself, could not have placed the quesiion on 
uster grounds. 

We shall conclude our extracts from Mr. Latrobe's 
volume with the following comparison between the 
Alps and the Cordilleras :— 


**You and others have asked me what comparison 
can be drawn between the Alps of Europe and the 
Cordillera? I was going to say none; but the traveller 
must learn not to be rash. The lines of just compari- 
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son are very faint. The highest summits are covered|in the torrid and temperate regions; the plains and 
with snow; the green swelling mountain and pastures /their peculiar characteristics; the prodigious barran- 
of the middle region have a general resemblance with|cas; the whole series of volcanic phenomena, which 
the lower Alps of Switzerland in their outlines and co-| pervade the country from the sands of the coast to the 
louring, though hardly in their climate; and there is| craters of the highest volcanoes. as well as in the co- 
something in the general features of the upland vales|louring,—the more prominent features of Mexico are 
of the Cordillera, where they break down towards the |so marked and so utterly different that they extinguish 


coast, which puts you in mind of the scenery of those/the idea of comparison.”—p. 288-291. 


magnificent vallies where the icy streams of the great) 
southern chain of the Alps precipitate themselves to-| 
wards the sunny plains of Italy, and carry far down} 
into the clime of the vine and chesiut, the débris of 
the inhospitable regions of bare rock and snow. 

“But as to those details, which you would take as 
chiefly characteristic of either chain, no similarity can 
be established whatever. 

“In the limestone, slate, and granitic ranges of the 
Alps, beauty of outline is far from being confined to 
any single ridge. It is an attribute of the secondary, 
as well as the most elevated, of the parallel chains, as 
well as of the diverging mountains, which, like ribs, 
start out from the great back-bone of the continent, 
and sink gradually to the level of the plains on either 
hand. Piled, range behind range, with deep vales be- 
tween, with numerous lakes, and clothed up to the 
very limit of eternal snow, with green or forested 
slopes, they are eminently picturesque ; and the gen- 
tle luxuriance of the lower vallies contrasts felicitously 
with the precipitous rocks and masses of snow which| 
occupy the higher regions. The scale and the struc-| 
ture of the Alps permit the eye to command in almost 
every situation the whole of their varied detail. The} 
enormous extent of the glaciers on the upper plains 
and acclivities, and the peculiar manner in which they 
descend towards the vallies, are mainly characteristic 
of these mountains. 

**Now as to general outline, both from what I have 
seen and have heard with regard to other parts of the 
Andes, that of the great porphyritic chains of the Cor- 
dillera can hardly be said to be generally picturesque. 
It is scarcely broken enough; its details are too vast. 
One enormous wall of mountains rises behind another, 
each buttressing a broad step of table-land, but in ge- 
neral the interval between them is far too great for the 
eye to command more than one atatime. Here and 
there, from the general level of the undulating moun- 
tain-ridge, rises a tremendous cone, with a breadth of 
base and an even smoothness of outline, which, at the 
same time that they proclaim its origin and add to its 
sublimity, take from its picturesque beauty. The sum- 
mit bears its mantle of snow; but compared with the 
mass it is but a cap—not a flowing mantle, with its sil- 
ver and purple folds and its fringe of ice. 

** There are again, for the reason stated, few posi- 








Upon the whole, this new work of Mr. Latrobe, 
though more carelessly written than his previous per- 
formance, does not give us reason to qualify the opin- 
ion expressed of him, as a writer, in a former number 
of this journal.* We can conscientiously recommend 
his ** Rambler in Mexico,” for its pictures of scenery, 
and for the kindly and sociable spirit it breathes 
throughout. It is, however, but what we owe to our- 
selves to add, that his speculations, whether political 
or philosophical, we consider as being of exceedingly 
small value. B x. 





From Johnstone's Magazine 
GRANDPAPA’S FEAST. 


Few persons now alive can remember when old 
Mr. Dunbar had first opened his hosier’s shop in the 
Strand. The younger of his grandchildren imagined 
it must be at a period of very remote antiquity indeed. 
It was, in fact, so remote, that his English daughters- 
in-law needed not to have still described him to their 
friends, as “*an old Scotch gentleman,” since he had 
been living in the heart of London before some of 
their mothers were born. He was what was wont to 
be called an old-fashioned tradesman, who lived in his 
shop, or its back-parlour, every day of the week, and 
on Sundays went regularly to the Scotch Church, 
London Wall; which, I believe, he had been partly 
instrumental in erecting or repairing. He was an 
elder of that congregation, and much esteemed among 
his fellow-sitters. Mr. Dunbar had retired from busi- 
ness for some years, and was understood to be wealthy; 
though his habits, always fregal, were, in his retire- 
ment, quite as unostentatious as when he first took off 
his shop-shutters, every morning, at seven in sum- 
mer, and eight in winter, with his own hands. When 
this respectable, and now patriarchal tradesman had 
completed his eightieth year, he resolved for the first 
time to celebrate his own birth-day. A substantial 
old-fashioned dinner of roast-beef cad plumb-pudding 
was provided, and the guests were limited to his chil- 


tions in which your eye will command, at the same time, dren and grandchildren, the Scotch female cousin who 
the rich and gorgeous vegetation of the lower slopes of pad superintended his domestic concerns during his 
the Mexican Cordillera, and the sublimity of the su-|§feen years’ widowhood, and an old and faithful fore- 


perior ranges. The vast sheets of the barren table-| 
land are interposed, the tierras templadas separate the 
calientes from the frias. Fach have their peculiar cha- 
racteristics, but they can seldom, if ever, be comprised 
in one and the same picture. 

“You look in vain among all the exuberant forest 
growth and the giant flora of Mexico for the sweet 
cheering freshness of Alpine vegetation;—that luxu- 
riance without rankness, which clothes the lower val- 
lies. 

**From this you will see that where the two chains 
might be supposed to have points of resemblance they 
have little or none. 

* Besides that, in the style of its vegetation, both 


man, now as venerable as himself, and long consider- 
jed as one of the family. The children, and their fa- 
|thers and mothers, wore the hapniest looks and neat- 
jest dresses. Many of them were certain Grandpapa 
meditated some extraordinary surprise after this din- 
‘ner; for when did he keep a birth-day? Mrs. John, 
ithe wife of the eldest son, who had succeeded to his 
father’s business, was pretty certain the old gentle- 
/man meant to read his will, and then her eldest boy, 
‘little John :—it was a very natorai, and quite proper 
‘arrangement. No such thing, however, took place. 





* London Review, No. IV., p. 370. 
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ushing the wine, though the decanters! passengers may think of you while crossing, and that 
on the table, the old gentleman made a/all your neighbours m 


ay be sensible of your diligence. 
if such be the custom of your 


5. Wear an apron, 


twelve parcels of books—exactly the number of his|business ; and consider it as a badge of distinction, 


randchildren. 
erseymere pockets, he brought up, rolled in separate 


Diving into the depths of his strong which will procure you respect and credit. 


6. Apply your first returns of ready money to pay 


papers, what proved to be twelve bright five-guinea debts before they are due, and give such transactions 


gold pieces; and seven slips of paper, written out in 


the old foreman’s neatest penmanship, with head- 


lines in German characters, were laid before him by 
that worthy, with a look of secret intelligence. Mrs. 
John, and Mrs. William, and Mrs. Robert, and Mrs. 
Edward, alike wondered what was to come next. 
Were there seven separate copies of the will? was 
the old gentieman going to divide his fortune at ta- 
ble?—No.—He presented each of the children with 
a five-guinea piece, and a parcel of books. Had we 
been at the vation of the latter, we think we could 
have improved, by modernizing the catalogue; but it 
was not very objectionable after all: A Bible, Frank- 
lin’s Life and Works, Dodsley’s Economy of Human 
Life, and Pope’s Essay on Man.—A better substitute 
might have been found for both the latter. The writ- 
ten papers were not distributed when Grandpapa thus 
addressed his descendants :— 

“ My children, sometimes articles of the least value 
have the strongest powers of attraction: gold is a 
slippery article : it is sometimes here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; in moderation, under the control of dis- 
cretion, it is good; an abundance of it has proved in- 
jerious to more states and families than it has ever 
mended. An attention to the books that I have pre- 
sented you with, will do you good, as they will be a 
pleasant guide through life’s short journey, by teach- 
ing the adoration you owe to God, your duty to your 
neighbour, and the benefit you owe yourselves; by 
enabling you to lay down your heads in peace, with a 
pleasing hope in futurity, which is my earnest prayer 
to God for you all.” He then called on his eldest 
seo gaa to read the last chapter in the Book of 

roverbs. 

Grandpapa’s countenance beamed with the purest 
satisfaction, as he placidly, from his arm-chair, looked 
round the wide fireside circle, while the same little 
maiden made tea. After that duty was concluded, 
John—the third John Donbar—after each of the seven 
lads and little boys had got a copy, was called upon 
to read the Gotpen Ruxes, which the old foreman had 
taken such pains in writing out in his best hand. 


GOLDEN RULES 


TO RENDER YOUNG TRADESMEN RESPECTABLE, PROSPER- 
OUS, AND WEALTHY. 


1. Choose a good and commanding situation, even 
at a high rent or premium; for no money is so well | 
“7 out as for a situation, provided good use be made | 
of it. 

2. Take your shop-door off its hinges at seven o’clock 
every morning, that no obstruction may be opposed to 
your customers. 

3. Clean and set ont your windows before eight 
o'clock; do this with your own hands, that you may 
expose for sale the articles which are most saleable, 
and which you most want to sell. 

4. Sweep before your house; and, if required, open 


due emphasis by claiming discount. 

7. Always be found at home and in some way em- 
‘ployed ; and remember that your meddling neighbours 
j|have their eyes upon you, and are constantly guaging 
/you by appearances. 
| 8. Re-weigh, ‘or re-measure all your stock, rather 
‘than let it be supposed you have nothing to do. 
| 9. Keep some article not usually kept, or sell some 
‘current article cheap, that you may draw customers, 
jand enlarge your intercourse. 
| 10. Keep up the exact quality and flavour of all ar- 
‘ticles which you find are approved of by your custom- 
‘ers, and by this means enjoy your preference. 
| 11. Buy for ready money as often as you have any 
|to spare; and when you take credit, pay to a day, and 
junasked. 
| 12. No advantage will ever arise to you from any 
ostentatious display of expenditure. — 
| 13. Beware of the odds and ends of stock, of rem-, 
|nants, of speiled goods, and of waste, for it is in such 
things that your profits lie. 

14. In serving your customers be firm and obliging, 
jand never Jose your temper, for nothing is got by it. 
| 15. Always be seen at church or chapel on Sunday, 
/never at a gaming table; and seldom at the theatre or 
|places of amusement. 
| 16. Prefer a prudent and discreet, to a rich and 
showy wife. 

17. Spend your evenings by your own fireside ; and 
shun a public-house, or a sottish club, (yea, even a 
Caledonian,) as you would a bad debt. 

18. Subscribe, with your neighbours, to a book- 
club; and improve your mind, that you may be quali- 
fied to use your affluence with credit to yourself, and 
advantage to the public. 

19. Take stock every year, estimate your profits, 
and do not spend above their fourth. 

20. Avoid the common folly of expending your pre- 
cious capital upon a costly architectural front; such 
things operate on the world like paint on a woman’s 
cheek—repelling beholders instead of attracting them. 
[We don’t know what to say to this rule.) 

21. Every pound wasted by a young tradesman is 
two pounds lost at the end of three years, and sixteen 
pounds at the end of twenty-four years. 

22. To avoid being robbed and ruined by apprentices 
and assistants, never allow them to go from home in 
the evening; and the restriction will prove equally 
useful to servant and master. 

23. Remember that prudent purchasers avoid the 
shop of an extravagant and ostentatious trader; for 
they justly consider that, if they deal with him, they 
must contribute to his follies. 

24. Let these be your rules till you have realised 
your stock, and till you can take discount for prompt 
payment on all purchases; and you may then indulge 
in any degree of expense which your habits and sense 
of prudence suggest. 


John finished his reading; mothers and children 








& foot-way from the opposite side of the street, that 





partook of a flagon of hot-spiced elderberry wine, 
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which the housekeeper produced; and Grandpapa 
kissed the little ones at parting, and said this had 
been one of the most satisfactory days in his pilgri- 
mage of threescore and ten years. 


Trom the Same. 


THE BOY AT THE BROOK. 


FROM SCHILLER. 


A sor sat by a bubbling stream, 
Flowery wreaths a-weaving ; 

And he saw them float away, 
With the wave- lance heaving. 


So has flown my life alway, 
Like that restless brook away ; 
And so have fied my youthful years, 
Like the flower-wreaths gay. 


From the Same. 


AURA VENI. 


Bawmr freshness! heavenly air! 
Cool, ol! cool this burning brow— 
Loose the fiery circlet there— 
Blessed thing! I feel ye now. 


Blessed thing! depart not yet— 
Let me, let me quaff my fill: 
Leave me not my soul to fret 
With longing for what mocks me still. 


O! the weary, weary nights! 
I’ve lain awake and thought of thee ; 
Of clouds and corn, and all sweet sights, 
Of shade and sunshine, flower and tree! 


Of running waters, rippling clear, 
Of merry birds, and Gipsy camp; 
Then how I loathed to see and hear 
That ticking watch—that sickly lamp. 


And longed at least for light again ; 
For day—that brought no change to me: 
The weight was on my heart and brain, 
God might remove it—only He. 


But now and then the fount of tears, 
So seeming dry, was free to flow: 

*T was wortl: the happiness of years, 
That short-lived luxury of wo! 


And in the midst of all my pain 
1 knew I was not quite forgot ; 

I knew my cry was not in vain— 
So | was sad, but fainted not. 


And now His merciful command 
Hath lightened what was worse to bear ; 
And given of better days at hand 
A foretaste in this blessed air. 
Miss C. Bow tes. 


CHARADE., 


Tat ingenious, and ingenuous youth of Lancashire, 
Chester, Derby, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, have 


|in attempting to solve the subjoined charade. In charity 


to them we submit the Jogomachical puzzle to the tea- 


tables and juvenility of the three United Kingdoms, in- 
cluding Fife, St. Kilda, and the Isle of Man. We have 
courteous readers in them all,—though it may be few 
or no solvers. 


Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 

Sooth ’twas an awful day; 
And, though in those old times of sport 
The ruffiers of the camp and court 
Found little time to pray, 
’Tis said Sir Hilary uttered there 
Two syllables, by way of prayer. 


My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun; 


My nezt, with its cold and quiet cloud, 

To those who find their dewy shroud 

Before this day be done; 

My wholr to those whose bright blue eyes 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


| 
| From the Same. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


| O, little kent my mither, 
The day she cradled me, 
To what lands | should travel, 
| Or the death that I should dee! 
Old Ballad. 


Atonr, alone, in the evening beam, 

| By the flowery marge of my native stream, 
| Weary, and worn, and faint I stand, 

| *Mid the old green bowers of my fatherland. 


| IT hear the strain of the wandering r'lls, 
| In sob and swell ’mid the far-off hills; 
Softly blent, as they dream along, 
With the reaper’s shout and the goatherd’s song. 


Oh, wo! oh, wo! that my heart should wear 
| The dull dark shadow of grief and care, 
With wood, and brae, and stream unrolled, 
As fresh and fair as in times of old! 


Again, I turn to my father’s hearth, 

But it rings no more with the tones of mirth; 
And 1 watch in vain, in the sunset calm, 

For the low glad note of the evening psalm, 


The moon / the moon !—but she looks not in 
On childhood’s laughter and manhood's din! 
Lonely and dim her pale gleams fall, 

O’er broken lattice and crumbling wall! 


My brethren! my brethren, where are they’? where 
Are they gathered yet round my mother’s chair’ 
Do they wander still in the forests dim, 

The strong of arm and the fleet of limb? 


Oh, no—oh, no—they shall weave no more, 
By lake and dale as in days of yore, 

In antique garland and wild festoon, 

The starry blossoms and leaves of June! 


Alone, alone, in the evening beam, 
By the flowery marge of my native stream, 








for six weeks past, bothered their brains to no purpose, 


Weary and worn, and faint I stand, 
’*Mid the old green bowers of my fatherland. 
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From the Metropolitan. 


; When nought is left of doubt and pain, 
| When Time becomes Eternity, 


«AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SEA!” When emblems none of thine remain— 


J seek thy shores, tumultuous Ocean! 
To gaze and think an hour shall come 
When thon, and all thy wild commotion, 
Shall be for once—and ever dumb ! 


For fire-refined, in pristine youth; 

Our Phenix-earth renew’d shall be,— 
But lips which cannot breathe untruth 
Have said—* There shal! be no more sea!” 


Oh! then thy tides, remorseless deep ! 
*T wixt faithful hearts will roll no more— 
No longer sorrow roam and weep 

Along thy wild unfriendly shore— 


No longer watch in tearless wo 

The lessening sail,—a last look giving 
To all that brighten’d earth below— 
To all that made life worth the living. 


And then no more shall Hope embark 
Her treasures on the uncertain main, 
To view the waves engulf her ark, 
Ah! ne’er to yield it forth again! 


And then the voice of Love no more, 

The shriek that tells when Hope hath perish’d, 
Shall vainly bid thy caves restore 

The Jost—lost all, his soul had cherish’d. 


And then our eyes thy changeful mood— 
Thine ebb and flow no more shall see ; 
There shall be no vicissitude 

When Thou—its type—hast ceased to be! 


And there thy storms shall never jar. 
When those that vex the human breast, 
Than thine more wild—more angry far— 
Are sunk to long and endless rest ! 


And there no more shal! smile thy billow 

When threatening winds have hush’d their breath, 
And, smooth as childhood’s cradle-pillow, 

tntice its fated prey to death :— 


In that blest land, the serpent Guile, 
Ashamed, shall veil her eyes and flee; 

Nor falsehood’s mask, nor treacherous wile 
Live where *“ There shall be no more sea!” 


For oh! where tides of Love and Sorrow, 
Where passion’s waves are calm’d and o’er— 
Where change is none from night to morrow— 
*Tis meet that ‘how shouldst be no more. 


And when against the rock-like breast, 
Temptation-proof mid floods of pain, 
Affliction’s billows rear their crest, 

And spend their wrath—no—ne’er again : 


And when along life’s stormy water 

There needs no Polar-star to burn, 

No torch of Hope—God’s loveliest daughter, 
To paint the weary bark’s return ; 
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Tis fit there should be ** no more sea!” 





The Authors of England, A Series of Medallion Por- 
| traits of Modern Literary Characters, engraved from 
the works of British artists, by Achille Collas, With 


| Illustrative Notices, by Henry F. Chorley. 





PREFACE. 


On submitting a new work to the public, a few 
words of introduction are naturally required of its 
Editor. 

It is easy for me to speak of the splendid series of 
Portraits which form the principal feature of this 
volume. Few, I think, will be disposed to dispute 
the interest of their subjects: few (save those perso- 
nally interested) will be inclined to deny the skill 
and beauty of their execution. And while as works 
of art, produced by a new and ingenious process, they 
must be valuable; they ought also to be welcome, as 
exhibiting the union of the artists of two countries, 
for the purpose of doing honour to literature. For 
the history of the introduction of M. Collas’ process 
of Medallic Engraving into England, I need but 
refer to Mr. Nolte’s Memorial, &c., appended to the 
present work by permission of the publisher. 
| Tam requested to acknowledge with sincere thanks 
|the kindness shown to the proprietor of this volume, 
|by many of the distinguished persons, whose por- 
|traits appear in it,—and the skill and assiduity of the 
| English artists who have forwarded his views. It is 
jintended that the work shall be continued, so as to 
‘include the portraits of all our modern authors of ce- 
|lebrity : it is needless to point out, that nothing in the 
shape of classification in the arrangement or selection 
of subjects has been attempted, or could, indeed, have 
been practicable. 

I have now to speak of the less important part of 
this work,—its letter-press: this is noteasy. With- 
out undue profession, however, I may say, that by 
few, among either critics or readers, could the respon- 
sibilities of the task with which I have been honoured 
|be felt more earnestly than by myself. To avoid the 
language of flattery, on the one hand, and of presump- 
ition on the other, is not easy; and the difficulty is 
|increased, when a writer, comparatively young and 
‘untried, has his contemporaries and not his predeces- 
|sors for his subjects. In the following slight notices 
|I lay no claim to any merit, save such as belongs to 
|a genial and respectful sympathy with all—whatever 
_be their political creed or poetical school—who have 
'laboured well and honestly in the cause of literature. 
If this be recognised as a link connecting and giving 
_a certain unity of purpose to the following sketches, 
I shall be abundantly satisfied, and feel that much 
kind confidence reposed in me, and much kind assist- 
ance bestowed upon me, have not been wholly given 
in vain, H. F. C. 

London, October 1st, 1837. 
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THE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. _ |both of her brothers in the Peninsular campaign. In 
her earliest volume of poems, published by subscrip- 
tion when she was only thirteen, we find little but 

' sweet birth-day verses, fairy songs, and the like; but 
in the second, which followed shortly after, are to be 
MRS. HEMANS. dJiseerned strong traces of the kindling of that chival- 
|resque and romantic spirit which made ** My Cid” 
Wuetuer in recognition of the popularity which) one of her favourite heroes in after years, and a cross 
attended her poems in her own country and America| of the Legion of Honour, a trophy from a Spanish 
(they are, as yet, too little known on the Continent,)| battle-field, an ornament proudly worn and reverently 
or in honour of the earnest and generous devotion to|cherished. One of her early poems, ** England and 
her art, which was the moving principle of her lifo, Spain,” was translated into Spanish; and though the 
Felicia Hemans claims a place of honour among the| volume in question bears the gentle title of * The 
modern Authors of England. | Domestic Affections,”’ it contains a large share of 

She was born in Duke street, Liverpool, on the 25th verses on warlike and heroic themes. The same in- 

of September, 1794: her father, Mr. Browne, a mer-| stinct towards the picturesque made her early an en- 
chant of that town, was related to the Sligo family. | thusiastic admirer of works of art, particularly of 
On her mother’s side, she could claim the ancestry of|sculpture. “Her first works,” to quote the Memo- 
a noble and distinguished Venetian house, whose high rials recently published, “are purely classical, or 
name, Veniero, had been of late generations corrupted | purely romantic; their poems may be compared to 
into Wagner. Felicia Dorothea (the latter name was| antique groups uf sculpture, or the mailed monumen- 
wholly dropped by her as she grew up) was the se-| tal figures of the Middle Ages set in motion.” Be- 
cond daughter, and the fourth child of a family of sides the two volumes here mentioned, there are a 
three sons and as many daughters. From her earliest| few other single and fugitive poems bearing this 
infancy she gave token of being possessed of many |early date; they are, however, remarkable for little 
good gifts—of a temperament quick and affectionate, save for that smoothness of versification and select- 
a memory singularly retentive, and an imagination ness of language which she afterwards carried to such 
which instinctively attached itself to and appropriated perfection. 

every thing that was noble and beautiful. She had) It was whea she was only eighteen, with a mind 
an ear for music—an eye for drawing: nor was per- as full of the romance of youthful poetry as it was un- 
sonal loveliness wanting to her; her complexion was tutored in worldly experience, that Miss Browne 
remarkable for its delicacy and brilliance—her hair married Captain Hemans, of the Fourth Regiment. 
for its profusion and golden hue. Who can wonder, The result might have been easily foreseen. After a 
that, thus endowed, she should be the object of more! few years spent together, in which each party, proba- 
than ordinary attachment and anticipation ? ibly, became more and more alive to the mistake of 

The derangement of Mr. Browne's affairs, which such an union, than to the mutual concessions which 

took place at a very early period of her life, was fol-| might have rendered it as happy as fancy had pro- 
lowed by the removal of his family from Liverpool to, mised, Captain Hemans went abroad, shortly before 
a retreat in North Wales—a circumstance likely, be- the birth of his fifth son. It would be fruitless to 
yond all others, to develope the peculiar natural gifts dwell upon the details of this separation, which, how- 
with which she was endowed. She was thus entirely ever, it must be added, contributed largely to give 
left under the care of her mother—herself an elegaut their peculiar colour and tendency to Mrs Hemans’ 
and accomplished woman ; and, at an age when other feelings and thoughts during the remainder of her 
girls are for the most part forced through the mecha- career—to increase her disposition to dwell upon the 
nical routine of boarding-school training, she was sacrifices and regrets of life in preference to its more 
educating herself, by becoming a diligent and pas- cheerful scenes. Many of her poems, indeed, are lit- 
sionate student of our old English poets—gathering tle more than so many varied utterances of the thought 
up half a dozen languages, no one knew how; and, so beautifully put by Cooper into the mouth of one of 
better still, unconsciously filling her mind with a his Indian characters, * Let not my child be a girl, 
thousand sights, and sounds, and associations con- for very sorrowful is the life of a woman.” In all of 
nected with the scenery among which her youth was them there breathes an aspiration towards that future 
spent. Her residence, Grwych, near Abergele, was) state of spiritual existence, where 

a Solitary house on the sea-shore. It was affecting, | 

in the last hours of her life, to perceive with what! there are nune that die, 

tenderness and minute remembrance she spoke of this| And none that weep, and none that say “ Farewell ;” 
place, and of the vague, restless yearnings, which had 

there passed through her mind: had she lived, she; —-where the yearnings of human affection will be 
would have embodied these in a prose work, which | satisfied, the dreams of imagination fulfilled—which 
was to be called “Recollections of a Poet's Child- could hardly have been the pervading feeling of one 
hood.” Few better than herself could have traced who had enjoyed domestic happiness and protection, 
back the bewildering unfolding of powers, the uncon- who had been wisely and kindly taught that a cheer- 
scious formation of habits, which, alien to, and apart ful and healthy familiarity with the small duties and 
from this world’s wisdom and prudence, too often self-denials of common life, exalts rather than en- 
mark their possessor—more especially if she belong feebles the poet—en!arges his sympathies, instead of, 
to the gentler sex—for a life in which fame and sor- as some have morbidly complained, wearing them 
row have an equal share. down and ultimately destroying them. 

Another circumstance which tended to give its pe-| After the departure of her husband, Mrs. Hemans 

culiar direction to her genius, was the engagement of still continued to reside ander her mother’s roof, di- 
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viding her leisure between the study of all such au-/her services: and while “ The Treasures of the Deep,” 
thors as could minister to her peculiar tastes and de-|and “ The Cross in the Wilderness.” and ** The Si- 
sires, and her own compositions, which were numer- cilian Captive,” made her beloved and admired in 
ous and progressively successful—each of them being | England, as one who had more than ltulfilled the pro- 
coldly classical, more individual than its predecessor. mise of her youth. her ballad of “The Pilgrim 
By degrees, too, she attached to herself a small circle| Fathers,” had crossed the Atlantic, and made her 
of literary friends, among whom must be mentioned name a household word in America. A school of 
the names of Heber and Milman; and it must not be imitators immediately sprung up there; and of all the 
forgotten, thatshe was sought out in her retreat by |flatteries and offers of service which were showered 
Shelley, whom the fame of her talents and beauty had and pressed upon her, none were more highly prized, 
reached, and who addressed a singular series of let- because none were more genuine, than the warm- 
ters toher. It was during these years that she sue-|hearted and universal sympathy which her works ex- 
cessively published her prize poems, * Wallace” and cited on the other side of the Atlantic. A most libe- 
“ Dartmoor” (the latter gained its honour from the ral invitation indeed was sent to her, to induce her 
Royal Society of Literature in 1821), the * Restora- to take up her residence in America, for the purpose 
tion of the Works of Art to Italy,”’ ** Modern Greece,” of conducting a periodical there. This, it is almost 
“Tales and Historic Scenes,” and the * Sceptic.”’ needless to add, she declined. 
Besides these, many fragments of poems and plans As belonging to the freshest, if not the most active 
of works never completed, remain to attest the eager- period of her mind’s life, must be mentioned the en- 
ness with which her mind was busying itself in the thusiasm with which Mrs. Hemans threw herself 
reproduction of the thoughts and images of beauty upon the study of German. A thousand traces and 
which she could not refrain from storing up. It was {reflections of the pursuit will be found in all her 
by the advice of Bishop Heber, who was then ocea-| poems, published about this time. In her letters she 
sionally resident in St. Asaph, that she next engaged speaks of it “‘as that rich and affectionate language 
in a labour more arduous than any she had hitherto in which I delight,” and she is never wearied of again 
undertaken,—the composition of a tragedy. This, and again referring to the strength and comfort, and 
“ The Vespers of Palermo,” after the usual delays enlargement of her powers, which she found in mak- 
and difficulties, was brought forward at Covent Gar- ing herself acquainted with its literature. * 
den in the month of December, 1823, with but par-| “The Forest Sanctuary,” Mrs. Hemans’ longest 
tial success. The story was somewhat impracticable poem,—it has been said, her own favourite among her 
for stage purposes; and the play was endangered, if many works,—snceeeded the “ Siege of Valencia” 
not sacrificed, by the lady to whom the part of the jafter buta short interval. Perhaps in her estimate of 
heroine was entrusted. In many letters, written its merits she was nearer the truth than authors are 
while she was enduring a suspense of two years’ generally admitied tobe. It is needless to remind the 
length with respect to the fate of her first drama,|English reader that this tale turns upon the fortunes 
Mrs. Hemans showed a patience and good humour and mental struggles of those embracing the Protest- 
which are not very common among authors in similar ant faith in the dark days of the Spanish Inquisition ; 
circumstances; and there is something very swect its hero being a young nobleman, converted after wil- 
and feminine in her manner of contriving to extract nessing the martyrdom of a priest and his two sisters, 
even comfort out of her disappointment. She says,|—imprisoned for his heresy,—afterwards escaping to 
in one letter, that she can hardly regret the failure of the New World in company with bis faithful and gen- 
the tragedy, as it was the means of arousing a near |tle wife; who, with a true woman's devotedness, 
and dear member of her family, from the state of de-|shares his flight, though she shares not his faith ; and 
pression into which he had been plunged by a recent dies of the struggle between her Jove and her con- 
domestic bereavement. science. The versification of this legend is varied 
‘*The Siege of Valencia,” was published in the and musical ; some of the descriptions are written in 
course of the year 1825. Independently of the power ‘* words that burn,” and, themselves the offspring of 
and passion displayed by its author in working out strong emotion, must excite corresponding feelings in 
the fine chivalrous tale upon which this dramatic those who read. 
poem is founded, particularly in the management of its) The health of Mrs. Hemans, which self-neglect 
two female characters, Elminaand Ximena, the volume had already impaired, began to be seriously affected 
which contained it, was attractive, as also including |by the earnestness with which she threw all her whole 
the glowing and picturesque “ Songs in the Cid’ and soul into her pursuits. ‘These, indeed, were only laid 
the ** Voice of Spring.’’ The latter must be pointed aside when sadder thoughts claimed entrance. She 
out as one of the first of those fanciful lyrics, which, was too wholly absorbed in her art to be either happy 
in their form at least, are peculiar to Mrs. Hemans; or at ease in the world of general society. ‘To the 
and which, yet more than her elaborate poems, con- few frieuds who could take part in her fancies, and to 
tributed to gain for her a wide and genial reputation. whom she **could show all that was in her heart,” 
The * Welsh Melodies” had already made her known she was a fascinating companion ; no less fascinating 
as a song-writer; but it is from the appearing of the jin the play of a quaint and graceful humour, than in 
volume in peer and the ** Lays of Many Lands,” the eloquent utterance of the deeper thoughts which 
at first singly published in the «* New Monthly Ma- breathe through her verse. Among her chief inti- 
gazine,”’ that her popularity is te be dated. She had |mates one must not be forgotten—herself a woman of 
already made friendship with many of her sister |extraordin=ry attainments and mental gifts. This was 
writers; the public now began to look to her as one | Miss Jewsvury, afterwards Mrs. Fletcher, who, un- 
of the most-gifted of the number. Every periodical fortunately for the world of female literature, died 
of any respectability (and that was the golden times young: her best works from being chiefly scattered 
of magazines and annuals,) became eager to secure about in different periodicals, have never received any 
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thing beyond the notice or praise of the passing hour.| lads, which, associated with her sister’s music, have 


With this lady Mrs. Hemans maintained a confiden-| 
tial and frequent correspondence. “In her private 
letters, as in her published works, she shows herself) 
high-minded, affectionate, grateful, wayward in her| 
self-neglect, delicate to fastidiousness in her tastes, in| 
her religion fervent without intolerance, eager to ac- 
quire knowledge, as eager to impart it to others, ear- 
nestly devoted to her art, and, in that art, to service of 
all things beautiful and holy.” 

Such being the woman—and the woman and the 
poetess being one—the title of her next work, “ Re- 
cords of Woman,” is an earnest of its success. It 
was, indeed, written from the fulness of her heart; 
and the execution of most of the sketches which it 
contains admirably seconds the emotions under the 
strong influence of which it was undertaken and com- 
pleted. This has been the most popular of Mrs. 
Hemans’ works. The last written of its poems were 
composed with the depressing prospect before her of 
a dispersion of the home circle wherein she had 
always found shelter, and leisure to pursue her en 
grossing calling undisturbed—which was to send her 
forth into the world, for the first time,—alone and as 
innocent of its ways and wisdom as a child. 

In the summer of the year 1828, Mrs. Hemans re- 
moved from Rhyllon, in the neighbouroood of St. 
Asaph, to the village of Wavertree, about three miles 
distant from Liverpool. There, in a small house, * the 
third of a cluster or row close to a dusty road,” she 
began to make her acquaintance with the practical 
duties of life and society. Her new residence was 
unfortunately chosen. She bore ill with achange from 
the retirement of the country, to the civilities and con- 
straints of a neighbourhood as unintellectual as it was 
sociable. Here, too, the inconveniences of celebrity 
pressed on her most heavily—the constant calls and 
claims upon her attention, the flatteries written, 
spoken, and acted, which were intruded upon her, at 
once excited and annoyed her. In short, during the 
three years she passed at Wavertree, her mind was| 
more restless, more subject to painful alternations of 
mood than at any previous or subsequent period ; 
and her lyrics written during this time, though as 
delicately sweet as her other poems, dwell too exclu- 
sively upon the unquiet workings of a feverish and 
desponding spirit—-utter too constantly the melancholy 
exclamation, “Alone! alone!” of the mysterious 
guest of St. Leon. While resident at Wavertree, 
however, she drew around her a small circle of at- 
tached friends, and it was in the course of the sum- 
mers of 1830 and 1831, that she paid those visits to 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Wordsworth which are so 
delightfully described in her correspondence receatly 
wublished. The last-named poet she regarded, of 
ater years, almost in the light of a spiritual guide. 
The only work of any length written by her whilst at 
Wavertree was the * Spirit’s Return,” the principal 
poem inher next collection of Lyrics, the ** Songs of 
the Affections.” This was based upon too shadowy 
and spiritual a theme to become as generally popular 
as any of the * Records” had been: it contains, never- 
theless, some of her loftiest thoughts and most digni- 
fied language. About this time, too, she began to 
take great pleasure in writing expressly for music. 
The Spanish songs she contributed to Colonel Hod- 
ges’ * Peninsular Melodies” must not be forgotten; 





nor the many spirited or melancholy canzoni and bal- 


been sung from one end of England to the other. 

In the year 1831 Mrs. Hemans, being disappointed 
with Wavertree as a residence, and tempted by the 
superior advantages which the Irish metropolis afford- 
ed in the education of the three sons remaining under 
her care, removed to Dublin, in which city she con- 
tinued to reside, with little intermission, till her de- 
cease. As heretofore, she shrunk from general 
society, and confined her intercourse to one or two in- 
timate and attached friends; occupying her mind, more 
than her rapidly waning health rendered prudent, in a 
thousand literary plans and schemes; each year a 
little happier than she had been the last, from an in- 
crease of calmness of spirit. It was only shortly 
before her death that a new feeling of the responsi- 
bilities of her art seemed to possess her, that, to use 
her own words, * having passed through the feverish, 
and somewhat visionary state of mind often connected 
with the passionate study of an art in early life,”’ she 
began to conceive herself * bound to higher and 
holier tasks,” to meditate, in short, the application of 
her rich and various stores of thought and information 
to the service of the altar. Her wish was to enlarge 
the sphere of sacred poetry; and in pursuance of this 
object, the ** Scenes and Hymns of Life’? were writ- 
ten. ‘These and her collected “ National Lyrics and 
Songs for Music,” and a charming little volume of 
“ Hymns for Childhood,” appeared in the year 1834; 
and she was rapidly tracing out the plan of a further 
series of sacred poems, to be called the * Christian 
Temple,” when her purpose was arrested by rapidly 
increasing illness. She had been always liable to 
violent nervous affections, and in addition to these, in 
the autumn of 1834, was attacked by the scarlet fever; 
from which, when but imperfectly recovered, an act 
of personal carelessness brought on a more lingering 
malady, the ague. Throughout the following winter 
her mind seemed, as it were, battling with disease ; 
pouring ovt its last thoughts with a profusion and a 
fervour which gave no tokens of feebleness or decay. 
Her last lyric, ** Despondency and Aspiration” (pub- 
lished among her ** Poetical Remains’’), is assuredly 
her best, whether in its aim, or its imagery, or its 
versification. She was affectionately tended by those 
who could do little more than witness her decay— 
the earlier part of the year 1835 being spent at Redes- 
dale, a country seat belonging to the Archbishop ot 
Dublin. The exertion consequent npon the appoint- 
ment of her fourth son to a place in a government 
office increased her malady; in addition to which, 
serious dropsical symptoms manifested themselves : 
and after passing through the various stages of disease 
and decline, with a patience and a willingness to de- 
part, and an unobtrusive but fervent piety, which were 
as soothing as they were beautiful to witness, she 
sunk to sleep on the evening of Saturday the sixteenth 
of May, to awaken in * the better land,” of which 
she had so often sung with a yearning and prophetic 
fonduess ! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Ir in the case of any author of England the few 
illustrative words demanded from us could he reason- 
ably dispensed with, it would be in Sir Walter Scott’s. 
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We should hardly set ourselves to write of the sun|made his son so love-worthy, and which runs like a 
that it orn eam as ae water; Pon gers of 7. oe ney every page = oe 
manner, when treating of one whose name and fame he wrote. ose fond of comparisons, who have 
have filled the world as a household word, and that been used to regard Scott and Byron side by side, or 
within the compass of our own memories—whose in opposition, while they remember that both were in 
character offers us no difficulties to solve—whose life infancy marked by the same natural blemish—the 
contained few mysteries to be unriddled—our task former the most seriously—cannot but also advert to 
would be sufficiently performed were we to content the different influences which their lameness exercised 
ourselves with writing down the dates of ica the destinies of the two boys, and contrast, with 
His birth—August 15th, 1771. ja sigh, the fortunes of Byron, foreshadowed in his 
. : on wae jmother’s bitter taunts, with those of Seott, sent out 
His marriage—Dec. 29th, 1796. | whil Sie rel ty eta eee 
His death—Sept. 2Ist, 1832. while an infant to $ andy Knowe, tobe strengthenec 
, |by the free moorland air—to be nursed by ewe-milk- 
As if to make any biographical notice, any allusion jers, and tended by the “ Cow Bailie.” The germ of 
to the life and progress of his authorship yet more/Childe Harold and Cain and Don Juan formed itself 
superfluous,—after the delightful confessions given to| within the former during these years of infancy, not 
the world in the Author of Waverley’s own prefaces, more surely and imperceptibly than the germ of Guy 
and after the mass of panegyric and criticism put on|Mannering and the Heart of Mid-Lothian was gene- 
paper by every witling who could hold a pen, and jrated at a similar period within the latter, who is stil] 
talked by every trifler capable of the exertion of read- |talked of as “sweet tempered bairn, gleg at the up- 
ing a novel,—the public are now receiving an extend- take,” and who, having been forgotten during a thun- 
ed biography of the poet and romancer, at the hands |der-storm, among the heathery knolls, was found 
of one who, from the connexion of a long and pene K: _ on his back, clapping his hands at the light- 
tionate intimacy, no less than the possession of taste ning, and erying “ Bonny! bonny!” at every flash. 
and scholarship, seemed the person best fitted for the| But if we compare the circumstances of the boy- 
task. hoods of Byron and Scott, that we may not fail of the 
And yet, on sitting down to fulfil a prescribed duty |example supplied to us by the diligent, benevolent 
it is impossible to avoid feeling with what a freshness |life of the latter as a@ man, we are bound also to com- 
of interest we enter upon Scott’s life and writings, as | pare their natural gifts, lest we lose hold of that cha- 
though they were a virgin ground, where no feet have |rity which makes us compassionate, while we point 
anticipated our own. This is the miracle most emi-|out the wanderings and heart-struggles of the former. 
nently wrought by Genius when it appears among | His genius, the strength of which was essentially the 
men in company with the virtues so closely allied to|strength of passion, was therefore certain early to 
it, but with which, according to the fashion too com-|force its way to the surface; Scott 8, whose mission 
—_ among near ode it me such a —— was to — ye gentler os gong of oe 
tendency to quarrel; when it speaks not merely in ajevery age and class, required to be ripened,—to be 
voice that charms every ear and touches every heart, |fed by accumulation ere it flowed abroad, rather than 
but that charms with holy and lawful spells, and burst forth. Though he was remarkable for his quick- 
touches but to awaken noble and generous emotions. |ness as a child, and though the usual number of ready 
We are curious about Byron—we are strangely and answers, and capricious indications of talent, are 
mournfully interested in Shelley’s fate,—but we love | recorded of him during his school days—though he 
Scott, and are as far from being weary of recalling early gave evidence of possessing an amazing memo- 
the incidents of his life, of considering the strong ry, as well as tastes indisputably poetical, though he 
healthy lineaments of his mind’s features, as we are early began to hoard relies, and to collect and recast 
from wearying of dwelling upon the history—of recall-|ballads and faery tales, there was little.—thanks to 
ing the well known looks and gestures of some at-|the equability of lis temperament, and the unaffected 
ers and eee eee since on a eon een ts Pe 0 a stamp him with ms 
ourselves. ether our children will consent to In-|dangerous gift of admitted pre-eminence among the 
herit the predilections of their fathers, or criticise and | well-born and well-educated young men with whom 
dismiss what we have loved and cherished, it is not|he consorted upon entering the legal profession, which 
easy to foresee. The age we have elsewhere ventured |he did on the 17th of May, 1786. He was not one 
to characterise as being one whose spirit is change ; of those fantastic and exacting beings, in whom their 
but, to us, the author of * The Lay,” and “ Waver-|sensations must be excited by inequality in compa- 
ley,” and “Ivanhoe,” stands among the immortals, |nionship or licentiousness in adventure,—who must 
in the same mansion as Shakspeare,—though, indeed, |love or loathe, and ‘be cradled into poetry through 
on a lower throne! |wrong,” if not of other persons’ contriving, of their 
The date of Walter Scott’s birth has already|own. Gifted with a light heart, and a remarkable 
been recorded. The precious Abbotsford manuscript unconsciousness of his cwn powers (for he writes of 
with which Mr. Lockhart opens his biography, fur- himself as ‘not blessed with the talents of Burns or 
nishes us, from the poet’s own hands, with an en-| Chatterton, and happily exempted from the influence 
gaging sketch of his ancient and honourable parent-|of their violent passions, exasperated by the struggle 
age—of his warm-hearted grandfather, the most |of feelings which rose up against the decrees of for- 
sanguine and imprudent of gentlemen farmers—of his |tune’’), Scott took the world as he found it, equaliy 
father (the Saunders Fairford of * Redgauntlet’’), a | contented, it — whether he rode about in Liddes- 
— and upright lawyer; though somewhat of a | dale—Dandie exeerrarrn Fe by the side of his 
ormalist in enforcing domestic discipline and in de-|friend Shortreed, * makin himsel” all the while, or 
spising the ornaments of life, not wholly devoid of | whether he sat cracking jokes, or eating oysters in 
that sweetness and geniality of temperament which |the Covenant Close, among his clever mates of the 
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Outer House. Something, too, of the excellent and/little more, of the numerons and widely varied com- 
cheerful cgmmon sense which distinguishes Scott positions, which Seott continued to present to the 
among his contemporaries, throughout the whole of public, from the time when “the Minstrelsy of the 
his literary career, may be ascribed to the influence Scottish Border” was published, to the days of 
of his father’s example, which must have often made ** Count Robert of Paris” will of itself, overgrow the 
itself felt, even when it was not confessed. It was space yet left us. 
at his instance that Walter Scott devoted himself to. The first of the works, by which, as Scott himself 
the studies of the law,—it was to Ais prudence that he says, “he laid his claim to be considered as an ori- 
owed an exemption as a very young man from those ginal writer,” the Lay of the last Minstrel—began, he 
extreme trials of fortune, which, while they so often tells us, to please the young Countess of Buccleuch, 
sting Genius into a feverish activity, drive its impa-|and wrought out in a measure suggested by the 
tient possessor into that moral recklessness so fatal ‘* Christabel” of Coleridge—made its appearance in 
to its own happiness,—so injurious to society, as the year 1805. The public had been, in some measure, 
holding up to its notice error far easier to pity than to prepared for an outbreak of the spirit of old Romance 
blame. in this its wildest form, by the publication of the 
It needs not here once again to dwell upon the va- Border Minstrelsy, and the ballads which Scott had 
tious preparations through which Walter Scott’s contributed to the miscellany collected by Monk 
mind passed, to detail the cautions and progressive Lewis; and yet more by the treasury of quaint le- 
steps by which he entered authorship as a translator gendary lore, annexed in the notes of the first-men- 
—a few German ballads, and the ** Goetz von Ber- tioned work, and told with that gusto which distin- 
lichingen,” being the object of his first essay—and as guishes the poet from the antiquarian. But “the 
a gatherer of the Minstrelsy of the Border. We have Lay,’ must have a thousand-fold exceeded whatever 
indicated the dispositions and the circumstances which expectations had been excited. Here and there, in- 
conspired in an extraordinary degree to give his na-'deed, a critic may be found protesting against the 
tural genius its fairest play: and the ‘particulars of supernatural machinery introduced, or counting on his 
his romance readings,—of his antiquarian tastes, how fingers the syllables of its wild but musical verses, 
they grew,—of the judicious female relations and or recommending Mr. Scott to bestow time, pains, 
friends, (Mrs. Scott, of Harden, and Miss Cranstoun, and talents on an epic. What mattered their excep- 
afterwards Countess Purgstall) who encouraged him tions? “The public,” as Allan Cunningham plea- 
to go on and prosper in original composition—of his santly says, in speaking of the Lady of the Lake, 
Highland and Lowland forays, in the course of which “took up the matter for themselves, regardless of the 
he learned to know by heart the picturesque scenery admonitions of the learned, and the cautions of the 
of his own land,—are already too well known to the critics.” Scott had-touched the right chord; and he 
world to require repetition. For a like reason, having who could do so, not only once, but twice, and even a 
already given the date of his marriage with Miss third time,—who could make fair Melrose and Loch 
Charpentier, we need not allude to its sequel, includ- Katrine and the Trosachs a Mecca to pilgrims from 
ing their subsequent residences at Lasswade, Ashe- every corner of Europe, and place Flodden Field be- 
stiel, and Abbotsford, except it be for the sake of the | fore us, peopling it with all the life and motion of the 
beautiful trait recorded by Mr. Lockhart of the poet, olden struggle, might well afford “to hear, and to see, 
who, after he had become a great man, and a renown- and to say nothing.” But as he was temperate in 
ed author, could not refrain from turning aside from) the estimate of his own powers, so also was Scott 
the straight road, when upon a journey, to look at the eminently candid in listening to counsel and in con- 
unpretending cottage, which had been his first coun-| sidering his relations with the public. Whilst he 
try shelter during the years of his married life; and was conscious that elaborate polish and formal con- 
to point out to his friend, Mr. Morritt, the arch of struction, and constant reference to a calculated pur- 
willows above the gate, which, at the time of its pose, were impossible to him, and therefore bestowed 
construction, he declared himself to have viewed with less labour in change and correction, than some 
as large a share of complacency and admiration as he thought seemingly, no author was ever more rational- 
had afterwards to bestow on the romantic splendours ly awake to every fluctuation in the pulse of public 
of Abbotsford. favour,—or more respectfully unwilling to reserve the 
Here, then, however strongly tempted to advert to regard of his audience, by exhibiting those fantastic 
the personal history of the subsequent years of Scott’s tricks, by which others have endeavoured, with a 
life,—to dwell upon the hospitality extended by him short-sighted tyranny, to extort a blind homage from 
to guests distinguished and obscure, when his ap-|their admirers. No one ever enjoyed fame more 
pointment to the Sheriffship of Selkirkshire, and the honestly than Scott; but when he found that * Roke- 
signal success of his first poems “the Lay,” and by,” and “the Lord of the Isles,” and his other 
* Marmion,” and “the Lady of the Lake,” for a minor poems “Don Roderick,” and “Harold the 
while made his purse full, yet not so full as his heart Dauntless,’’ and “the Bridal of Triermain,” were 
was open-—upon the literary friendships which were | each in its degree, less successful than his first rhymed 
the necessary consequence of his fast-growing cele-| romances :—he gave up his celebrity as easily as he 
brity, and which were maintained with an enviable| had acquired it—without vexation orenvy. Let us 
and self-postponing courtesy never to be forgotten ;|see in what unaffected language he discussed the de- 
upon the diligence, vigilance, and activity which he cline of his popularity. ‘ ‘The manner or style” he 
threw into his pursuits thereby converting the preca- says, “* which, by its novelty, attracted the public in 
rious vicissitudes of literature into professional cer-| an unusual degrce, had now, after having been so long 
tainties—however much tempted, for example’s sake, | before them, begun to lose its charms. For this there 
to dwell upon each or any of these points, they must! was no remedy; the harmony became tiresome and 
of necessity be passed by. A bald enumeration, or ordinary, and both the original inventor and his inven- 
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tion must have fallen into contempt, if he had not/ways be wiser than their neighbours, and “could 
found out another road to public favour.” * * speak an they would,” chose to represent themselves 
* * « Besides all this” (Scott has been speaking as partakers in the mystery, and to throw out some- 
of the most of his imitators) a mighty and unexpect-| thing more than hints of ladies in the Highlands, of 
ed rival was advancing on the stage—a rival not in officers in Canada and the West Indies, to whom the 
poetical powers only, but in attracting popularity, in| parentage of * the illustrious stranger”? and his fol- 
which the present writer had preceded better men than| lowers was to be ascribed. 
himself. The reader will see that Byron is here meant,| It is amusing now, to look back at the absurdities 
who, after a little vatilation of no great promise, now | vented concerning the Waverley Novels on their first 
appeared as a serious candidate in the first canto of appearing ; it is curious to reflect how completely the 
“ Childe Harold.” | sensation they exgited is a thing of past times. We 
The same excellent judgment and hopefulness of doubt, whether any work or works, even as original 
spirit, so evident in the foregoing passage,—which in their manner as they were, and addressing as large 
being applied to regulate a genius, . Versatile as it was a class as they did, could, in the present days, when 
rich, produced such a splendid result of fame—may | enthusiasm is gone to sleep, and one event is jostled 
be traced throughout the whole of Scott's literary out of sight by another ere it has had time to produce 
career. They helped him pleasantly through the any impression, excite a similar sensation. Well 
heavy labours of editorship, with which he proceeded might Scott, after a six weeks’ absence from home, 
steadily during all the period when his creative pow- and seclusion from the world of rumours, be surprised 
ers were the busiest at work. The new editions of and pleased at the suecess which had already attend- 
Dryden and Swift, of the Somers’ Tracts, and the|ed his new essay. Well might he gird himself up, 
Saddler Papers, were tasks Jong and heavy enough) strong in the consciousness of his immense resources, 
for the lifetime of an ordinary literary man: they|to produce another, and another, and another—a 
were disposed of by Scott, with no more apparent/ “Guy Mannering,” a‘ Rob Roy,” an * Old Mortalj- 
fatigae than if they had been ephemeral and unim-|ty,” a “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and an “ Ivanhoe :” 
portant works. He found time, too, to lend a most|in each and all of these scattering about hints and in- 
efficient hand to the critical organ of his party, then| ventions, and incidental characters, which, of them- 
just established—the Quarterly Review—to say no-| selves, if fully wrought out, were enough to have 
thing of the completion of many other and lighter litera-| made the fortune of any novelist! And here, having 
ry undertakings, and of the private counsel and as- been led by accident to the remark, we cannot but in- 
sistance bestowed upon him by his less emiment sist upon Scott’s fertility as one of his most remarka- 
brethren. ible characteristics—the more strongly because it has 
It was at the turning point of Scott’s literary career, to less emphatically dwelt upon, than, in its pro- 
when he was passing out of fashion as a poet, and portion, it deserved. Almost every figure in his 
ere he had won his spurs as a romancer, that he took; works, even if sketched but as an accessory, is a 
up his residence at Abbotsford. In establishing him-| character, whose untold exploits and endurances we 
self upon his new purchase, and beautifying it, all his/can work out for ourselves. Do we not see Mrs. 
healthy and natural tastes were called into play. Here| Flockhart, the warm-hearted Scotch landlady, as 
he indulged his picturesque fancy by planting and| clearly as Fergus and Flora, or as the ‘pedantic and 
building a romance which he has somewhere or other| courteous old Baron of Bradw ardine, and the faithful 
playfully characterised as the one of his works of, Evan Dhu Maceombich! And are not Martha Trap- 
which he was proudest. By the manner in which he) bois, and the searlet-hosed Gillian, whose coquettish 
distributed his time, he was enabled to close at noon| desire to attract the male sex, was stronger than age 
the literary day, which was begun when the rest of|and poverty, as familiar to us as gentle King Jamie, 
the world are in bed, and thus to provide himself or the Constable of Chester, the more prominent 
with ample leisure to superintend his young planta-| figures in each romance? Our examples have been 
tions, or to direct vivd voce, how and where this carved | | purposely selected at random, and from the Jater as 
stone, or the other morsel of ancient sculpture, was! well as the earlier novels, to show that his affluence 
to be imbedded in the walls of his new building,—or| of creative power did not forsake Scott till the last. 
to receive and enjoy the society of the myriad of| He would himself speak of it with an almost dispa- 
strangers of every rank, and class, and station, who) raging candour. pleading i in excuse for the inartificial 
poured across the border, all naturally most eager to| structure of many of his plots, the impossibility of 
yaze upon the master spirit of Scotland. Hence it| restraining himself from finishing to a disproportion- 
was, that upon the completion and publication of Wa-| ate importance his secondary characters, whose forms, 
verley (in 1814), a work, be itremembered, which had| often determined by accident in the first instance, 
been laid aside for some half dozen years, at the in- chanced to please him, and, in the end, seduced him 
stigation of cautious advisers,—though there were from the principal personages of his story. 
many who recognised in a moment the * True Prince”| Hitherto the world had only locked upon Scott as 
through his disguise, as certainly as if he had pre- sailing upon the stream of good fortune; as winning 
sented himself before them in his own costume; golden opinions from all classes of men, and wearing 
though Miss Edgeworth (no mean authority) attack-| i in his heart the blessed consciousness that, beyond all 
ed him at once with her ** @ut Scotus aut Diabolus ;*’| his contemporaries, he had ministered to the healthy 
a large number of matter-of-fact persons refused to enjoyment of his countrymen. The freedom of his 
believe the evidence of their senses, and pronounced| works, not merely from thoughts, but from words 
unhesitatingly that the Novel could not be Scott’s ;| that are exceptionable, considering their vast extent, 
every nook and corner of whose literary leisure was and the rapidity with which they were composed, is 
known to be crowded with assigned occupations. Au-| extraordinary ; a thing which should never be Jost 
other company, again, formed of those who will al- sight of. And his fame, as it deserved to be, was fed 
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by love and not curiosity. Who was there in all 
Great Britain that did not feel when he was made a 
Baronet that the title had fallen on the head which 


. ‘ | 
would do it honour; and yet what was his Baronetcy 


to the affection (the word is not too strong) with 
which he was regarded by all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest? The anecdotes of the Scots Grey 
opening a way down Abingdon-street on the day of 
the Coronation; of the fishmonger toiling up from 
the City to Regent’s Park, rather than Ae should be 
disappointed, are more than merely.amusing, if they 
are read as evidences of the empire which the gifted 
may exercise over their fellow-men. On the other 
hand, we might string together a thousand traits of 
beneficence and consideration on the part of Scott as 
a man, which are no less worthy of remembrance. 
We might speak of the largeness of his sympathies, 
which remained unspoiled to the last. The author 
who could come forward so calmly, and yet so nobly, 
to stem the tide of obloquy setting in with such un- 
just vehemence against Byron, could also in Paris re- 
member the little taste and fancies of all his retain- 
ers and servants, and * the bonnie Mull’ which the 
Laird brought home for the old quarryman, remains 
as striking a testimony to the amiability of his spirit, 
as his generons and eloquent defence of the author of 
« Fare thee well.” 

But the tapestry was now to be turned; the great 
change to be made known which shadowed the later 
years of Scott's life. We can hardly call this a mis- 
fortune, which called torth in so eminent a degree all 
that was noble in his nature. ‘Sir Walter,” says 
Mr. Cunningham, “ owing to the failure of commer- 
cial speculations in which he was a partner, became 
responsible for the payment of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds; he refused to become a bankrupt, 
considering, like the elder Osbaldistone of his own 
immortal pages, commercial honour as dear as any 
other honour, and undertook within the compass of 
ten years to pay capital and interest of the enormous 
sum. At that time he was hale and vigorous, and 
capable of wondrous exertions ; he gave up his house 
in Edinburgh, now less necessary to him, on account 
of the death of Lady Scott, and singling out various 
objects of interest, proceeded to retrieve his broken 
fortunes with a spirit at once calm and unsubdued. 
The bankruptey of his booksellers rendered longer 
concealment of the Waverley Novels impossible. 
Accordingly, at the annual dinner of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund, on the 24th of February 1827, after 
thirteen years of such conjuration as the world, we 
suspect, will not presently see again ;—the wand was 
broken and the rod buried ;”” and the Great Unknown 
(to use his own simile) was driven to the perilous 
experiment of laying by his harlequin’s mask, and 


endeavouring to maintain his power over his audience|and writings of Lorp Byron. 


in his own unassisted person. 

There is still less oceasion to speak one by one of 
the works which he spurred himself to execute during 
the last five years of his life, than of the productions 
of his easier days. If the children of his decline 
were not so vigorous as those of his ripe manhood, 





Merrilies, and Edie Ochiltree. Even in the last bot 
one of his novels, Anne of Geierstein, a work written 
when the body had begun to yield to the unremitting 
exertion of mind, there are to be found a few pages 
(Rudolph Donnerhugel’s Fairy Tale) thrown in by 
accident, worth the whole three volumes written by 
many a renowned romancer in his prime. And it 
must be remarked that till the very last, whether io 
the tales above mentioned, or in the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” that king of child’s books, or in the 
** Life of Napoleon,” or in the * History of Scotland,” 
(a task-work); nay, even in the prefaces of the new 
edition of the Waverley Novels, when the poet came 
before the public with his heart in his hand, not one 
trace of a depressed or discontented spirit is to be 
found. The thews and sinews might indeed wear 
out in the honourable struggle, but the master-mind 
continued to be calm and hopeful, till disease laid its 
freezing hand there also. 

We cannot dwell! upon the last days of Scott's 
life,—upon the illness by which he was stricken 
early in the year 1831, or his melancholy voyage to 
the South, through whose beauties and wonders he 
dragged himself feebly, with the dull eye of a dying 
man. ‘The change was tried too late; the scenes 
which would, some five years earlier, have inspired 
him with a thousand fresh and lovely ideas, and the 
air and sunshine, which would have poured a new 
life into his veins, now but bewildered him, or re- 
stored him only to a fitful and sickly consciousness. 
He seems, even while at Naples and Rome, to have 
been haunted with a longing to be at rest once more 
among his own people; and the longing was granted, 
though only in letter; for when he reached Abbots- 
ford, in July 1832, after his second and fatal seizure 
while upon the Rhine, he was only permitted fora 
few days, and feebiy, to recognise the woods he had 
planted, and the friends and kinsmen he loved best. 
The date of his death has already been given. He 
was buried at Dryburgh Abbey, on Wednesday, the 
twenty-fifth of September. «The hills were covered, 
and the villages filled with mourners; he was borne 
from the hearse by his own domestics, and laid in the 
grave by the hands of his children.” 


LORD BYRON. 


Since the time when, after the neglect of many 
years, all Europe began to write and to inquire con- 
cerning Shakspeare,—to examine his many-coloured 
works, and to collect the notices of his personal his- 
tory, so scantily bequeathed to us, criticism and curi- 
osity have found no subject so engaging as the life 
It is strange to look 
back and remember under how many aspects he has 
already been represented to us ;—by a choir of enthu- 
siastic admirers extolled above all modern poets; by 
a small but resolute body of dissenters all but denied 
the right to bear the poet’s honoured title: followed 
ont of England by popular opprobriam as an inearna- 


they had still features which assured the world of|tion of evil—an outlaw without the pale of humanity ; 


their parentage. ‘Those who had talked of Scott 
writing himself out, when the “ Antiquary” appeared, 
might well feel rebuked when they read his “ High- 
land Widow,” or traced the hand of the master as 


strongly in Harry Wynd, and Conochar, as in Meg) 





and sought out in his exile by not a few homages of 
the heart,* piacious enough to outbuy the most univer- 





* “ Ravenna, July 5th, 1821. I have had a curious let- 
ter to-day from a girl in England (I never saw her,) who 
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sal mob popularity. ‘Ihere is enough in these vicis-;show of clearness, within a small space. One of 
situdes of reputation and fortune, and the series of Michael Angelo’s Sybils, for instance, might be di- 
poems which so brilliantly illustrate them, to make it minished to a scale on which it would be impossible 
more than probable, that so long as our literature shall to represent a banquet-scene by Veronese. The life 
endure, the poems and career of Byron will remain to and genius of Byron belong to the number of subjects 
«eutthen ihe Gone tote dines ion hopelaeatltn wile saradeee heapln Se aungean te 
ut some will say that we have fallen upon days possible, within oar a) : res 
whose very essence is change and transiency; that,|rich material furnished by Moore’s life,—to extract 
with the olden time so fruitful of contrasts, when the! the few traits of reality from Mr. Hunt’s distorted yet 
lonely student ainassed his store of learning, and the lively caricature,—to harmonise ee so ue 
poet girt himself for his altar-service in the midst of differing as those furnished by Mr. Dallas, Lady 
an wninstructed and superstitious multitade, has also! Blessington, good Dr. Kennedy, and Mr. Parry; 
passed away that Spirit of reverence, which hung, asand yet this should be done, if a new portrait 
it were, an ever-burning lamp before the effigies of were to have any distinguishable character of “ 
the great ones of the Past. They will tell us that}own, and still bear a resemblance to its original. 
periods of haste and preparation, when the frame of Perhaps the wisest course for us is to avail ourselves 
society is hourly receiving shocks—and none can of the only satisfactory clue which has been given to 
foresee how, when destroyed, it is to be reconstructed, the progress of Byron’s mind in connection with his 
—can only produce those whose names, however dis-| fascinating persona! history, and, guided by it, briefly 
tinguished, are but as the plume of some renowned |to advert to the leading events of the different periods 
chief, for one hour borne hither and thither through’ into which his life divides itself. This clue, we think, 
the smoke and tumult of the battle field—and the next is to be found in the prefatory paragraphs to Shelley's 
struck down, soiled, forgotten in the hurry of the **Julian and Maddalo,”’ where Lord Byron, under the 
struggle. If these be right—if our present is, indeed,| name of the latter, is thus described : 
never to become a past, then should the name and the; ‘ He is a person of the most consummate energies, 
works of Byron, as the poet of his time, be raised to| and, capable, if be would direct his energies to such 
a higher eminence among us; for whereas some have|an end, of becoming the redeemer of his degraded 
commie for posterity, aad some for entiquity,* he| country. Bat it is Gis weakness to be ma He 
was, beyond all his compeers, admirable in catching derives, from a comparison of his own extraordinary 
and uttering the spirit of a period, when poetry was| mind with the dwarfish intellects which surround him, 
to welk the earth as a Mephistophiles—as a tempter, an intense apprehension of the nothingness of human 
not a teacher; for who shall say that the destinies life. His passions and his powers are incomparably 
which bind her to the human race may not, at times | greater than those of other men, and instead of the 
of necessity, subject her to wear the sullied wings aller having been employed in curbing the former, they 
and the seared front of a fallen angel ? have mutually lent each other strength. His ambition 
There are some objects whose features, however) preys upon itself for want of other objects which it 
sublime, being few, can still be reduced, with some can consider worthy of exertion. I say that Maddalo 
‘is proud, because | can find no other word to express 
says she is given over of a decline, but could not go out of the impatient and concentrated feelings that consume 
the world without thanking me for the delight which my | him; but it is on his own hopes and affections only that 
poesy for several years, &c. &c. &c, It is signed simply | he seems to trample.*** ‘Thus far Shelley. 
N. N. A., and has not a word of cant or preachment in it, Beginuing < the day of Byron’s birth, which 
on any opinions. She merely says that she is dying, and) took place in Holles Street, London, on the 22nd of 
that as I had contributed so highly to her existing pleasure, January, 1788, it is remarkable to observe how 


she thought she might say so, begging me to burn her let- : : 

ter, which, by the wee I Beer tn = tel look upon such "ep agp and circumstance combined to make 

letter, in such circumstances, as better than a diploma from | me pe ‘ 

Gottingen. I had once a letter from Drontheim, in Norway| “Grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength.” 
° . ' 

(but not from a dying woman,) in verse, on the same score} 4. an infant, he was remarkable for his “silent 


lac be re ey ne te eo! rages,” though all around him have also remembered in 


same month I received an invitation into Holstein, from a| him “a mixture of affectionate sweetness and play- 
Mr. Jacobsen (I think of Hamburgh.) * * * * yA by which it was impossible not to be attac 
was odd enough to receive an invitation to pass the Sum-|ed ; and which rendered him then, as in later years, 
mer in Holstein, while in Italy, fom people whom I never easily managed by those who loved and understood 
knew. The letter was addressed to Venice. Mr. Jacobsen him sufficiently to be at once gentle and firm enough 
talked to me of ‘the wild roses growing in the Holstein|for the task.” But the influences under which his 
Summer” * * * * * Whata pg thing is life early years were passed were those least likely to call 
and man: Were I to present myself at the door of the forth the better parts of his nature, and by strength- 
horse where my daughter now is, the door would be shut ening them, to enable him to become his own guide 
in my face, unless (as is not impossible) I had knocked’ a4 moderator. His mother was a woman of violent 
oo oot us Meaedeuis tae raat ered te eaete temper—without refinement ; without self-command : 
pry Holstein, I should have been received, with open | impoverished by her husband's CXITET AGED COR, £988" 
arms, into a mansion of strangers and foreigners attached Pélled by evil treatment to part from him, yet driven 
to me by no tie but that of mind and humour.” * * * #/'0 distraction by the news of his death. It was ow- 
Lord Byron's Letters and Journals, Moore's Lire. i" ‘0 her false delicacy, at the time of her accouehe- 

© When my sonnet was rejected, I exclaimed “ Damn ment, that Byron was lame for life; it was owing to 
the age, J will write for Axtiavrry !"—Cuaries Lamn’s her coarse bitterness, that he was led, while yeta 
Larreas. ‘child, to regret his lameness as a curse—a Cain’s 
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mark, One day, stung by the consciousness of their; 
narrow circumstances, she would vent her wretch- 
edness of heart apon her son, and on the next, 
feed a spirit no less haughty and quick, though finer, 
than her own, with tales of his ancestry, not a few of 
which were as darkly fascinating as any romance. 
Byron was, indeed, sent by her to school; but, at 
at least during their residence at Aberdeen, his mas- 
ters appear to have been wholly incompetent to ma- 
nage a boy who was “always more ready to give a 
blow than to take one,” and more anxious to distin- 
guish himself by prowess in all sports and exercises, 
than by advancement in learning, and who further 
manifested the precocity of his passions, at the age of 
eight years, by seriously (he tells us) falling in love 
with a little girl, Mary Duff. While he was busily 
making his court, her lesser sister sat by “playing 
with the doll.”* 

It was in the year 1798, that the death of the last 
intermediate heir to Newstead placed Byron in pos- 
session of a title and an estate. ‘The self-conscious- 
ness already implanted in him by a morbid sense of 
personal deformity, and the strange passion just men- 
tioned, was now to be increased by a further change 
in his positioa—a change, though sudden, not unfore- 
seen; for his mother, we are told, had always che- 
rished a strong persuasion **that he was not only to be 
a lord, but 4 great man also.” But his lot was made 
up of contrasts; his new possessions descended to 
him encumbered with the heavy drawbacks of debt 
and disorder. He was to be a lord, the possessor of 
fair and ancient domains, without the means of ade- 
quately maintaining his dignity. Here was a new 
influence, perhaps the strongest to disturb and embit- 
ter, to which a boy’s mind can be subjected ; and yet 
this was to gain an ascendancy over him, in addition 
to, not in place of, those already pointed out. The 
torments to which he was subjected under the hands 
of the Nottingham quack, Lavender, and the disci- 
_ he underwent when subsequently placed under 

r. Glennie’s care—and, yet more, the dreadful 
taunts of his mother, forebade him to forget that he 
was 

“not made like other creatures, 
To share their sports or pleasures ;—” 
while his childish love-fancies were revived by his 
second passion for his cousin Margaret Parker, the re- 
membrance of which, be it noted, called forth the earliest 
display of his poetical powers ; for it was upon her 
death that his first verses were written, unless We are 
to count his doggrel denunciation against the ‘ curst 
old lady,” who “lived at Swan Green,” among the 
poems of his boyhood. 

The next step in the developement of Byron’s mind 
was made by his removal to Harrow. We most, in 
alluding to this, dwell upon the earnestness of his 
school friendships, which, to use his own words, 
«* with him were always passions.” No one can for- 
get the numerous illustrative passages which give so 
much life and heart to Byron's letters; his deep-felt 
sorrow at the death of his protégé, Eddlestone, the 
chorister; his resolution to make a collection of the 
portraits of his school and college-mates before he 
went abroad ; and his burst of indignation at the luke- 
warm friend who refused to pass a parting hour with 
him, because he was engaged to go upon a shoppin 
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losses and disappointments which every one must 


prove, doubly dreary and blanking; and we find him, 


accordingly, early possessed with, or at least profess- 
ing the conviction that an evil fate was to attend all 
his hopes and friendships. This conviction was 
seriously riveted upon his mind, by the ifrevocable 
termination of his first real attachment. Who has 
not by heart the story of his unrequited love to Miss 
Chaworth, the sequel to “those six short summer 
weeks spent in her company t’’—who, that has ever 
dreamed or felt, has not, with “thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears’? hung over that most sadly impressive 
of all confessions, ** The Dream,” a poem which has 
connected the antique and mouldering hall of Annes- 
ley with far tenderer and more melancholy associa- 
tions than the far-famed Paraclete or the rocks of 
Meillerie! 

Thus proud, poor, passionate—instinct with genins, 
of which, as yet, he felt rather than had proved him- 
self to be possessed, Byron was removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1805. Thoush he 
subsequently wrote of this change, as one which 
made him heavy-hearted, ** to feel that he was no 
longer a boy,” the five following years were not the 
least happy, nor, though thriftlessly wasted, the most 
unprofitable ones of his life; for, in spite of the con- 
fession just quoted, we cannot but feel that till Byron 
went abroad, he enjoyed, and erred from, that tumul- 
tuous superabundance of animal spirits, which is 
either wasted out or reasoned into subjection before 
the period of manhood may be rightly said to com- 
mence. He read (not studied) with a boyish eager- 
ness; with a boyish enthusiasm drew round him a 
circle of lively companions, to whom the whim of 
the moment was their only law; spending his vaca- 
tions among the sociable and sensible inhabitants of 
Southwell, where his mother was then residing, a fine, 
or frank-spoken, or petulant drawing-room hero, a® the 
mood seized him ; or revelling in the Fives Court and 
clnb-house life of London ; and writing of its delights 
and dissipations with the paraded indifference of one 
with whom it was no new thing “to hear the chimes 
at midnight.” That, in the course of a youth so 
spent, Byron's genius was not wholly driven out, is, 
in itself, a proof of the more than ordinary measure 
in which it had been vouchsafed to him. He seems 
at first to have tried his hand at verse-making, with- 
out any peculiar vigour of purpose or interest, as the 
** Hours of Idleness,” which appeared in 1807, abun- 
dantly testify; for though we now read them by the 
light of his after-glories, we can but discern in them 
the germ of fature greatness, by permitting our imagi- 
nation to quicken our eyes ; and must admit that there 
was nothing to excite attention to them, on their first 
appearance, beyond the title of their autnor. This 
it was, at least, which attracted the notice and 
awakened the spleen of the Edinburgh Review. 

The most flippant or malevolent of critics is rarely 
without his use to the really gifted, whether as exci- 
ting in opposition the energies of the latter, or as lay- 
ing bare faults which self-love and flattering friends are 
too apt to hide. But few of the stale pleasantries ever 
vented by wanton or malicious judges, ever produced 
effects so disproportionate as the sarcasms contained 
in that far-famed article. It is difficult in these days 
of critical abusiveness and trickery, to sympathise 





expedition. ‘This earnestness of Byron, alas! tend 
only to make the experiences of time and change, the, 


with the indignation excited in the young and noble 
poet by a cause so unworthy. There was something 
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mock-heroic in his rage, and in the deliberation with|geuerous a manliness; beset with almost delirious 
which he distilled his resentment, for so many months, | admiration; circled in society by those whom a com- 
ere he poured it forth—a stream of concentrated bile—| parison of his own mind with the dwarfish intelleets 
on the astonished and recoiling herd of poets and | which surrounded him, bade him scorn and despise, 
their patrons, Butif his passion appeared causelessly|even while they crouched at his bidding, and he 
violent in the eyes of others, it was to himself right-/ drunk in the sweet breath of their flatteries. His per- 
eous and cogent as a motive. Had the criticism in| sonal beauty, his rank, the rumours of his adventures 
question never appeared, Byron might have trifled on|in foreign lands, enhanced the fascinations of his new 
as a poetaster for some half a dozen years longer,/and seducing genius, and, for a while, opened to him 
might have turned his energy into other channels opportunities for indulgence and trintnph, of which 
more suited to his rank and fortunes. As it was, hav-/he availed himself with all the recklessness of his 
ing once spoken, it was impossible for him hencefor- uncurbed nature: while each new intrigue, each new 
ward to be silent: the fountain being once unsealed, |adventure, added to the heap of distrust and sarcasm, 
was not to be closed again. The * English Bards|which was silently accumulating in his mind— 
and Scotch Reviewers” startled the town in the| widened, imperceptibly, the gulf between himself 
month of March, 1809; and in the same month Byron |and his fellow-men; of whom, in their strength and 
took his seat in the House of Lords, a lonely and un-| purity, and self-denial, he knew nothing. But he 
welcomed stranger; and at Midsummer, wearied, if was too much of a poet to dwindle down into a mere 
not worn out by self-indulgence, excited by the sen- creature of the London world: and hence, was always 
sation his satire had created, and harassed by his en- startling his compasions by some outbreak beyond 
tangled fortunes, set forth on his travels. the bounds of their curiously framed code of morals, 
The second of the three periods into which Byron’s or some flash of his generosity and affection as sud- 
life divides itself, was illustrated by the appearing of den as it was unfashionable. For a time these ec- 
the two first cantos of Childe Harold, the Bride of centricities were tolerated, nay, cherished as charm- 
Abydos, the Giaour, the Corsair, Parisina, and the|ing: but the sequel was inevitable. Iconoclasm 
Siege of Corinth, besides a host of minor poems. |must always succeed to idol-worship. 
During these years his passions and bis powers had A few short feverish years were soon spent, when 
proceeded rapidly in their simultaneous course. As Satiated with praise and popularity, weary of running 
the first grew more diseasedly active—more habitual the round of loves where love was not, Byron began 
and less impulsive—the second, in proportion, became to admit that some remedy was necessary for his dis- 
stronger. In his journey through Turkey and Greece, ordered fortunes and jaded spirits. A female friend, 
he had looked upon Nature in her fairest forms, but more sanguine than judicious, recommended mar- 
with a spirit already distempered, indisposed to be riage; and the poet, faithless alike of the efficacy of 








healed by the ministration of her any prescription, had no objection to try the nostram 
recommended. Such, with, perhaps, one lurking 

“ soft influences, grain of fancy and curiosity in the back ground, gene- 

Her sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, rated by the contrast between the lady on whom the 
Her melodies of woods, and winds, and waters !” lot fell and his more brilliant female friends, appears 


: : to have been the plain history of his proposal to Miss 
He had mixed with men but as an actor—not an ob-/ Milbanke. In 7 evil oon eh me canted and 
server. And every day which had enlarged his trea- the two were married on the second of January, 1815. 
sury of poetical imagery, had also added a line to For a month or two Byrov seems to have tried to 
that lesson of disappointment, which even those least jay at domestic happiness, as if this could be put on 
disposed to gloom and sadness must get by heart ere at a moment’s warning, like the blue coat, in which 
they know the world. Hence it was that in place of he had resolved that he would not go through the 
a common traveller’s journal, the two first cantos of ceremony! ‘The lady, too, had reekoned without her 
Childe Harold found themselves on paper: for that post, who united her fortunes to his in the hopes of 
Byron regarded this poem as little more than a private jhat serenity and mutual confidence which attend 
record of passing emotions, is proved by the smal! nuptials less distinguished; but she may have been 
estimation in which he held it, compared with his dazzled, if not by the brightness of his fame, by the 
‘Hints from Horace,” and his indifference to its smaller, yet more delusive, glimmer of the fancy that 
publication. But, inasmuch as even in diaries and | 4, 
journals, the imaginative are prone to dramatise and | 
to exaggerate their real sensations, we cannot bat « __knew the clarm to make him meek and tame.” 
-think that Byron, in the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold, in some measure anticipated that dreary j, required but a few months of increased desponden- 
satiety and bitterness of spirit, whose real coming cy and fitfulness on the part of the husband,—on the 
ve birth to Manfred, and Cain, and Don Juan. part of the wife of silent and unreproachful patience, 
e tales, too, which followed, so delicious in the __of executions at home, and the Drury Lane Com- 
flow and fire of their verse, are more romantic in their! mittee abroad, to break the knot so inauspiciously 
sadness—less poignantly individual than the works\ijeg, But absolutely nothing is still known of the 
which were produced after his second and final de- real causes which led to the final separation ;—to 
parture from England. . __.|Lady Byron’s departure at a time when her Lord’s 
_ But the life which Byron led in the years while fortunes were at their lowest,—and to her unbroken 
his fame was young, was sure to urge him fast to- resolution of thenceforth uttering no word which 
wards the springs of extremest bitterness. He awoke! should confirm or absolve him from charges which 
one morning, and found himself famous—seated on) were flung upon his name with all the violence of 
the throne which Scott had filled with so artless and|execration ; for the public had become weary of being 
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dregged at the poet’s charict wheels wherever he 
pleased. Some had began to awaken from the in- 
toxication into which he had charmed them, and they) 
now chose in turn tocompel and to sentence. Those, 
too, in private, who had ministered most largely to 
his follies and licences, if not by participation, by the 
indirect stimulus of surprise or faint remonstrance, 
now shrank back from him, as if he had brought, 
rather than imbibed, a pestilence among them. His 
position was precisely caleulated to call forth all his 
energies; he stood upon it as on a vantage ground ; 
his pride rising to his assistance, and supporting him 
in the face of the storm, as strongly as if he had been 
stainless—the sinned against and not the sinning :— 
and forbidding him for an instant, to own that his 


“ hopes sapped, name blighted, life's life lied away” 


were the inevitable retribution which all must suffer, 
who not only err, but also revel in error. He had 
made the world fear as much as love him—the false 
sympathy which his works had excited, could not but 
be followed by reaction. But there was something 
wonderfal, almost admirable, in the manner in which 
the man called the poet to his aid, and wrung un- 
willing homage from his detractors, even when their 
ery was loudest, by appeals breathing a pathos, a 
passion, a deep wretchedness, which few could re- 
sist, even while perceiving that the very publicity 
with which they were uttered, proved them to be in 
some wise artificial and imaginative. He then left 
England, with the step and look of one unjustly per- 
secuted, to return to it no more! 

The poems which belong to the third period of By- 
ron’s life, and are included between the 25th of April 
1816, when he left England, and the month of July 
1823, when he withdrew from Italy to Greece, illus- 
trate, yet more vividly than their predecessors, the 
truth of Shelley’s character of the poet, who had now 
reached the summit of his powers—for he was more 
undividedly under the dominion of his passions than 
at any earlier period. ‘The silent rages” of his in- 
fancy then only occasionally excited, had eaten into his 
heart, and coloured its every thought; the desires of 
his youth had ceased to furnish delight, bat had 
woven a chain around him too strong to be laid aside. 
The sense of persecution and injustice on the part of 
his countrymen, the constant wish to maintain his 
poetical empire, im sptfe of their disapprobation and 
reproach,—more than all, the impassive silence of 
her from whom he had so lately parted, furnished him 
with an untiring spring of energy, and implanted in 
him the resolved purpose of piling 


— “on human heads the mountain of his curse.” 


And though there were moments when, raised above, 
or charmed out of, himself by the contemplation of 
Nature, or by the associations of by-gone days, he 
could paint other feelings or features than his own, 
this spirit—how feverish and false in its strength! 
may be traced through all Byron’s subsequent poems; 
whether he muses with Childe Harold on 


“ the place of sculls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo.” 





or stands “in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” or 


closes at his pilgrimage, mocking at man’s nothing- 
ness, by the side of the * deep and dark blue ocean :” 
whether he kindles with the wrongs of Marino Faliero 
—or gives a speech to the doubt or discontent of the 


| first murderer, or with Anah and Aholibamah, and 


their seraph lovers, beholds the approach of over- 
whelming doom and destruction—there is a leaven of 
negation and bitterness, far more pervading than runs 
through the works of the poet’s youth. At times, as 
in * Manfred,” a withering voice of misery, piercing 
enough to stir the ashes of the dead, will have way 
—at times, as in “ Sardanapalus,”’ the poet would 
argue the question between passion and reason, and 
prove the philosophy of the former to be the best. 
But it is remarkable to observe, throughout his course 
of passion, apparently so spontaneous and inevitable, 
how steadfastly the eyes of the exile were fixed on 
England—how, when he most seemed to scorn them, 
he was most eager in keeping alive his name in the 
hearts of his countrymen: whether he girt himself 
for controversy with Mr. Bowles in defence of “ the 
little nightingale of Twickenham,” or whether he 
met Mr. Southey’s criticisms with philippies no less 
severely unjust—or whether, in an hour of defiance, 
he steeped himself in the licences of his Venetian 
career—orgies of which it was necessary he should 
partake, ere his mind could become capable of con- 
eeiving and executing his last and greatest work, the 
** Don Juan”—ere he could learn to regard every af- 
fection which ennobles, every desire which debases 
our nature, with equal indifference—ere, out of habit, 
rather than purpose, he could trifle with equal levity, 
with the nobleness and the uncleanness of the human 
heart, and holding up each in turn with a master’s 
hand to the gaze of mankind, turn round and exclaim, 
—not sadly but laughingly,—* All is vanity !” 

From these last excesses, too late, however, to call 
him back in his poetical career, Byron was redeemed 
by his connexion with Madame Guiccioli. We can 
trace its influence in his works; in the * more love” 
which he found it necessary to infuse into his Sarda- 
napalus, in the decent veil which he consented to 
throw over the latter cantos of Don Juan. It is ques- 
tionable whether he could have been reclaimed to the 
use of his poetical powers at the expense of his pas- 
sions, by a sincere and holy affection: this was not of 
the number—the chain, whether real or imagined, 
which bound him to England, was not yet broken: 
and while “the stranger” did suit and service, par 
amours, to the * lady of the land,” his mind was still 
vexed by yearning:s half-wistful, half self-reproachful, 
towards * Ada, sole daughter of his house and heart ;” 
and the silence of her for the sake of whose hand- 
writing he could treasure up a common household 
book, was a counter-inflaence as strong as, if not 
stronger than, the blue eyes and the flowing hair of 
the enchantress of Ravenna. For ourselves we can- 
not imagine that the mind, the child of whose matu- 
rity was Don Juan, could either proceed further or 
retrace its steps: and we find that during its progress 
Byron began to speak of poetry as not being his real 
vocation; and that his latest productions, the 


“Island,” and the “ Deformed Transformed,” (ex- 
cepting in the latter the splendid Chorus of Spirits 
above the walls of Rome) exhibit something of the 
feebleness, if not the decrepitude of the children of 
decay and old age. While he still continued weaving 
the many-coloured web of ** Don Juan,” other thoughts 
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n to possess him. The same better angel as sug- 


gesied to him the creation of Aurora Raby in its last|at Bath, under the care of his mother’s half-sister. 
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A great part of Dr. Southey’s childhood was passed 


Canto, and as wakened him, by a touch of nataral| When about six years of age, he was sent to school, 
feeling, to engage in that exquisite description of the! being in the first instance placed with Mr. Foote, a 


home of his fathers, over which he lingers like a 


| Baptist minister; subsequently at a boarding-sehool, 


lover, possessed him also with a scarcely understood | at Corston, near Newton, St. Loo, kept by Mr. Flow- 


wish to retrieve himself—called into action the love 
of liberty which had always been a predominating 
trait in his character, and turned to good account that 
capricious avarice whose growth he had encouraged 
in his eagerness to prove a new sensation. He con- 
versed with Carbonari, and befriended the persecuted 
and unpopular; entered into correspondence with the 
Greek Committee, and placed himself and his for- 
tune at their service. ‘The day of his poetry we think 
was done: but a better day was commencing—of his 
exertions as a man in the cause of truth and freedom. 
This was, alas! cut short, as in the gray of the morn- 
ing, by his melancholy death, of a weary heart and a 
shattered constitution, which took place at Missu- 
longhi on the 19th of April, 1824. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


It happens but seldom that the fruits of scholarship 
and learning are widely spread and graciously accept- 
ed among the general public at first hand; inasmuch 
as it requires no sinall measure of the poet’s fine taste, 
genial sympathy, and enchantments of style, to select 
from among the fruit of the student’s and antiqua- 
rian’s researches, what shall interest the many ; or to 
present such matter, when selected, in a form which 
shall be striking or admirable. And few of the sons 
of genius have possessed the inclination or attained 
to the self-discipline of maturing their powers and 
widening their circle of knowledge, by diligent and 
arduous study. As an instance of this rare union of 
poet and scholar Dr. Southey stands pre-eminent 
among his contemporaries. Few have laboured in 
the cause of literature more ceaselessly or with greater 
earnestness: few have laboured so well. He will as 
surely be remembered in future days as the biographer 
of the period just past, as Sir Walter Scott will be 
known for the prime minister of Fiction ! 

Dr. Soothey was born on the 12th of August, 1774, 
in Wine Street, Bristol. That he feels an honest 
pride in having raised himself by his talents to his 
present position, some of his writings testify: but 
with what a manly and affectionate simplicity he looks 
back to the days of his infancy, and speaks of his 
origin, may be seen in the following fragment of a 
letter addressed to Dr. Adam Clark. * Twelve months 
ago,” says he, “I passed three days at Bristol, 
where I had not been for twenty years before. I went 
into my father’s shop, and requested leave to go into 
his house, and into the room where my cradle had 
been rocked. I went also to Bedminster, where my 
mother was born, and where, in her mother’s house, 
the happiest days of my childhood had been pass- 
ed, and requested leave to go in, The house had 
been re-modelled, and the gardens laid out in the man- 
ner of these times. I recognised nothing as it had 
been, except a few trees which my uncles and my 
grandmother had planted.”* 





* The rest of the letter is so thoroughly characteristic, 


‘er; thence to his great comfort, after a year’s resi- 


dence, brought home again, and handed over to the 
tuition of Mr. William Williams, a Welchman, from 
whom little scholarship was to be got; from him 
transferred to the care of a private tutor; and, lastly, 
removed by his uncle, Mr. Hill, to Westminster, in 
the spring of 1788. To this list of the places in 
which he received his education may be added a brief 
notice of Dr. Southey’s early studies out of school, 
extracted from a delightful letter recently published 
in the Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 

“From very early boyhood, when I first read the 
* Arcadia’ in Mrs. Stanley’s modernisation of it, Syd- 
ney took possession of my imagination. Not that I 
liked the book the better, just in proportion as she 
had worsened it, for his own language would have 
presented nothing strange or difficult to me who had 
read Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, as soon as 
I could understand enough of them to follow the story 
of their plays. * * * Spencer afterwards in- 
creased my veneration for Sydney, and Penshurst, 
when I first saw it (in 1791,) was the holiest ground 
I had ever visited.” 

Late in the year 1792, Dr. Southey entered Baliol 
College, Oxford, where he remained during the fol- 
lowing twelvemonth, and part of the year 1794: but 
his peculiar opinions, which at that time in polities 
were fiercely Jacobinical, and in religion more than 
tended towards Socinianism, made his entrance of the 
Church of England as a minister impossible; and for 
this he had been designed. His academic career was 
accordingly closed by him; “the world was now all 
before him where to choose.” In the winter of 1794, 
he put forth his first poems; a small volume publish- 
ed in conjunction with Mr. Robert Lovell, under the 
names of Moschus and Bion. Mr. Lovell, it will be 
remémbered, sharing the enthusiastic liberalism of 
his friend, was one of the band who, being resolved 
to emancipate themselves from the intolerable and 
corrupted institutions of a worn out country “ nodding 
to its fall,” in the boyish fullness and folly of zeal 
without judgment, originated the short-lived Pantisoc- 
racy scheme. It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that Mr. Coleridge was another of those em- 
barked in the enterprise, so often have the plan in 
question and the names of those concerned in it been 
revived from the dust, and brought forward as an engine 
of party annoyance for the confusion of those whose 
opinions (following the law of the pendulum) have 





“At my good old friend, Joseph Cottle’s, I saw an ex- 
cellent likeness of Charles Fox, his sitting for which I well 
remember. It ought to be preserved as the remarkable 
countenance of a very amiable and remarkable man. I 
have profiles of himself and his wife, and of the parrot of 
which they were both so fond ; the human likeness taken 
by Cottle, and reduced by a pentagraph; the bird sportive- 
ly cut by him on the same evening. I have also a draw- 
ing of the bridge at Almaraz over the Tagus, made by 
Fox, from a sketch which I brought from the spot; and I 
have his card as bookseller at Falmouth. Upon the feeling 
which induces one to preserve such things what a super- 





that we cannot forbear adding it in a note. 





structure have superstition and knavery erected !” 
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since become as conservative as they were then) too thoroughly in earnest to be deliberate and smooth, 
democratic. Dr. Southey shall himself speak of the or always even courteous in his antagonism. Let 
spirit and purpose which actuated him during this |this fact be allowed its full weight, as an evidence of 
period, and which were uttered in his first published jits sincerity, by those who, themselves one-sided, re- 
poems. gard all changes of opinion as being of necessity cor- 
“In my youth,” says he, writing to Mr. William |rupt, and leading to corruption. 

Smith, * when my stock of knowledge consisted of ‘To return from this necessary digression to the few 
such an acquaintance with Greek and Roman history | further notices of Dr. Southey’s lite permitted to us; 
as is aéquired in the course of a scholastic education,;—in November, 1795, the Pantisocracy scheme hav- 
when my heart was full of poetry and romance, and|ing been abandoned for want of funds, the poet mar- 
Lucan and Akenside were at my tongue’s end, I fell| ried Miss Fricker, the sister of the lady with whom 
into the political opinions which the French Revolu-| Coleridge united himself. In the winter of the same 
tion was then seattering throughout Europe; and,|year, while its author was on his way to Lisbon, 
following those opinions with ardour wherever they | through Madrid, was published his “ Joan of Arc.” 
led, | soon perceived that inequalities of rank were a|In the following summer be returned to Bristol ; in 
light evil compared to the inequalities of property,;the subsequent year he removed to London, and en- 
and those more fearful distinctions which the want of tered Gray’s Inn :—paying a second visit to Postugal 
moral and intellectual culture occasions between man|in the year 1800, for the recovery of his health. In 
and man. At that time, and with those opinions or the year 1801 Dr. Southey returned to England ; and 
rather feelings (for their root was in the heart and not/a biographical notice before us, gives it as the date 
in the understanding,) J wrote * Wat Tyler,’ as one|of his also going to Ireland, as private secretary to 
who was impatient of all the oppressions that are|Mr. Foster. In the year 1802, however, he was 
done under the sun. The sabject was injudicious!y|again at Bristol; and upon the death of his first child, 
chosen, and it was treated as might be expected by a| being urged to visit Mr. Coleridge, who was then re- 
youth of twenty, in such times, who regarded only |sidiog in the Lake country, he set up his rest at Kes- 
one side of the question. * * * Were I now to drama-| wick, where he has since continued to reside, pro- 
tise the same story there would be much to add but|ducing with little intermission, that varied and ex- 
little to alter. *** 1 should write as a man, not as/tensive series of works, an enumeration of which 
a stripling; with the same heart and the same desires, must be presently attempted,—year by year addiag 
but with a ripened understanding and competent stores to his friendships ainong the worthy and the gifted, 
of knowledge.” Dr. Southey further thus charac-|and collecting a library, **more ample perhaps,”’ to 
terises his own minor poems of the same date, as ex-| quote his own words, “ than was ever before possessed 
pressing ‘an enthusiastic love of liberty, a detesta-|by one whose sole estate was in his inkstand.” To the 
tion of tyranny wherever it exists and in whatever above notices, it may be added that upon the death of 
form, an ardent abhorrence of all wicked ambition,| Pye, in the year 1813, Dr. Southey was promoted to 
and a sympathy, not less ardent, with all those who/the vacant Laureateship, which had first been so ho- 
were engaged in war for the defence of their country, sourably declined by Scott, and that in the year 1821 
and in a righteous cause; feelings just, as well as|he received his Doctor’s degree. We happen to 
generous, in themselves.”’ His antagonists, (in his| know, too, that a seat in Parliament, and a Baronetcy, 
early days his partisans,) he adds, “ might have per- have been both, at different times, offerea to his ac- 
ceived also frequent indications, that in the opinion ceptance, and both of them declined. 

of the youthful writer a far happier system of society| We have now to count up the poems of Dr. Southey, 
was possible than any under which mankind ate at|in addition to those already mentioned, and the An- 
present existing or have ever existed since the patri-| nual Anthology, of which he was editor and principal 
archal ages, and no equivocal aspirations after such a contributor. The first of these is the * Thalaba” 
stage.” * * * “From building castles in the air,’’|(published 1803); then follow a volume of Metrical 
continues Dr. Southey in a subsequent paragraph,| Tales (in 1804)—* Madoc” (1805)—* The Curse of 
** to framing commonwealths, was an easy transition;| Kehama,” (1810)—* Carmen Triumphale,” as the 
and in the hope of accomplishing this I forsook the| Laureate Odes (1814)—** Roderick, the Last of the 
course of life for which I had been designed, and the|Goths” (1814), and subsequently, the * Vision of 
prospects of advancement which, I might say without| Judgment,” above mentioned—a difficult subject, and 
presumption, were within my reach. My purpose| made more difficult by its writer having attempted to 
was to retire with a few friends into the wilds of|naturalise a classical measure, the English language 
America, and there lay the foundations of a commu-| lending itself most unwillingly to the process. The 
nity upon what we believed to be the political system |list of Dr. Southey’s poems is, we believe, completed 
of Christianity. It matters not in what manner this|by the mention of * All for Love,” and the “ Pilgrim 
vision was dissolved.”’ To this passage there need| of Compostella,” published not many years since ;— 
only be added, in taking leave of the subject, that the| of his fugitive and minor pieces it would be vain to 
complete change which Dr. Southey’s opinions have} attempt a list. 

undergone, between the publication of * Joan of Are’’| Though the opinion has been already ventured, that 
and the * Vision of Judgment,” has not influenced in| the name of the Laureate will live principally in con- 
the least his manner of expression. ‘The same fervour|nexion with his prose works, the distinct and high 
of temperament which made him contemplate an ex-|excellences of his poems are not to be passed over. 
change of the banks of the Isis for those of the Sus-| Though in few and feeble words, we must point to the 
quehanna, has always guided his pen, whether in| simplicity and feeling of his domestic pieces; there 
answering Lord Byron's bitter verse with bitterer|is a plain, searching, but not vulgar truth in his 
prose,—whether in fighting for Church and State;eclogues, which places them by the side of Crabbe’s 
with visor up or visor down. He is, as he was then,| most forcible and finished cabinet pictures,—a quaint- 
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ness, a credulity, and a humour in his ballads, espe-|at least, which have already become classical—the 
cially in those of witchcraft and monkery, which be-/lives, namely, of Nelson and Wesley; to which may 
long to one steeped in the spirit of ancient tradition. |be added his latest work, the biography of Cowper. 
Again, in his more elaborate works, how rich is their |In these he leaves the reader nothing to desire. His 
diction, and how superior in its richness to the cum- (narrative is clear, and enhanced with details interest- 
brous and false pomp of some of his predecessors, ing and nicely proportioned ; the prominence of the 
who have attempted the epic,—of some of his con-|main subject is well preserved, and the style warms 
temporaries, who have tried to make the supernatural into eloquence or flows on in unaffected erse, as the 
and the mythological impressive, by smothering their|matter in hand may require. He is especially happy 
fancies in a confusion of * purple and gold language.”’|in description and in the art of engaging the reader's 
But it must be remarked, that this moderation and| sympathies on behalf of his subject; his reflections 
stateliness of manner, this chasteness of imagination, | are gracefully introduced and apposite, and he is never 
even where it colours most gorgeously and soars/|flat or unrestrained. Indeed a combination of prac- 
highest—this brocade flow of the draperies worn by \tised skill, genial feeling, and thorough preparation 
his muse, which arrange themselves in broad and | renders Dr. Southey’s biographies the most delightful 
ainple, rather than easy and pliant folds,—characteris-| of his works, and equal, if not superior, to any other 
tics superinduced, perhaps, by the fusion in his mind |in our literature. 
of the riches of many literatures—give a certain hea-| Of his historical works, ** The History of Brazil,’’ 
viness to his epics as well as to his more fancifully|is, we believe, its author's own favourite; and it is 
imagined legends. He is impressive and dignified ;— | excellent for the earnest and engaging manner in which 
though often tender, rarely, if ever, passionate. it is written, and for the tokens it displays of learned 
The same characteristics may be traced as pervad-| research in a field rarely trodden. Though its subject 
ing, though more lightly, many of Dr. Southey’s prose |is not one of general interest, and the work, therefore, 
writings ; but in these they are felt to be a beauty is one more likely to be occasionally consulted than 
rather than a blemish. The works in question are so| eagerly read, there are episodes and individual passages 
voluminous and varied in subject, that a mere enume-|to which we may return again and again for the mere 
ration of each would occupy the space which must be! pleasure of the moment. ‘The History of the Penin- 
allotted to an attempt to characterise them generally.|sular War must be classed among Dr. Southey’s 
Dr. Southey’s range embraces history, biography, | polemical works, in spite of its style, and eloquence, 
essays critical, antiquarian, and philosophical, to say;and many scattered passages of exceeding beauty. 
nothing of his many labours as a translator and an} Passing the Colloquies of Sir Thomas More, in 
editor. In all these he is entitled to respect; in many| which their author is exhibited under all his various 
he has attained to high excellence. His writings, on| aspects—a work largely sown with passages of a most 
the whole, may be said to gratify and instruct rather|thoughtful and placid beauty—passing, too, his 
than command the reader. Their tone is equable in|** Omniana,” in which delightful collection of scat- 
the main, the effect being sought rather in the abun-|tered thoughts and subjects of thought, he was assist- 
dant variety of the matter, which a ripe learning) ed by his friend Coleridge, we must not omit to notice, 
enables him to bestow on the illustration of his sub-| however briefly, Dr. Southey’s attempts (born per- 
ject, than in bold transitions, or views startingly ori-| haps, of his two Peninsular journeys) to introduce to 
ginal. His eloquence (and he is eloquent when the| modern readers the romantic traditions of Spain, and 
theme demands it) is stately and copious rather than) the chivalrous prose epics of a former age. His prose 
rapid ; the utterance of feeling habitually cherished, | paraphrases of the poems of the Cid, and of the re- 
and not the offspring of sudden impulse. On polemi-|nowned Amadis, and Palmerin of England, will be 
cal questions in politics and theology, he is, indeed, | always precious and delightful to those who have an 
sufficiently vehement; but these form an exception to|ear for the accents of old, while their illustrations 
the prevailing character of his writings. At other|contain a treasury of valuable matter for the curious; 
times they display a continual vein of generous and |and it is impossible to praise too highly the success 
amiable feeling, of reflection, shivuntely quaint, in-| with which the author has caught and transfused into 
genious, or dignified; a reverence for whatever is| his own language the very spirit of these magnificent 
august in the literature, traditions, or institutions of|fables. We are bound, too, to insist upon the valua- 
ancient times; and a familiar acquaintance, beyond|ble service he has rendered in his * Book of the 
all contemporary attainment, with the whole compass|Church,”’ and other of his essays, in pointing to 
of letters. While he is engaged in the calm parsuits|the moch neglected riches of our elder divines, 
of literary speculation, in commemorating deceased | whom he has frequented with affectionate reverence. 
excellence, in tracing the legends of other times, or| And we are indebted to the peculiar temper of his 
in displaying any worthy and elevated theme, he wins| mind, which seems most powerfully attracted by all 
the affections of his reader, whom he alternately |that has the prescription of antiquity, for many other 
amuses or excites. And on turning from this class of| treasures, which he has disinterred from the dust to 
works to those in which he appears a party-writer, the{ which they have been too carelessly relinquished. It 
pain with which we observe the totally different cha-|is impossible here to do justice to the translations and 
racter they present, is increased by the regard we|revivals of other authors, or to the various literary 
have already learned to entertain. ‘This is a subject|and critical essays which have proceeded from the 
upon which, as admirers of the author, we do not wil-|same source. It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
lingly dwell ; but truth requires that it should be dis-| the Quarterly Review was long indebted for many of 
tinctly noticed. its most prominent articles to Dr. Southey ; and it may 
Of all Dr. Southey’s works, his biographies stand | be added, that his pen, while it is copious beyond all 
the foremost. He has enriched our literature in a de-| precedent, is never careless. 
partment where it was the poorest, with two works,| More, much more could be added ; we could descant, 
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and not unprofitably, upon the excellences of Dr.|bold enough to hit off the humours of the Brangtons 
Southey’s style, in which he combines the raciness of and fadaises of Lovel, or with a pen much finer and 
our ancient mother English with the polish of latter freer, to describe in her artless letters to Daddy Crisp, 
refinement and scholarship; but, ere the present no- the peculiarities of the remarkable men and women 
tice be closed, we are bound to advert with just regard by whom she was surrounded? The list here care- 
to the manner in which its subject has worn the title lessly strung together is sufficiently distinguished ; 
of a professed man of letters. Whatever be the feel-|and were we but to lengthen it by the names of con- 
ings with respect to certain opinions and tendencies, | temporaries, and descant upon the thought embellish- 
all must contemplate with sincere respect the tenor of|ed by fancy—upon the grace, lively, ‘sans tachant 
a life wholly devoted to genial study and constant| d'etre vif” which gives, as it were, much of its ele- 
literary exertion, the aim and end of which has been|gance and perfume to our modern English literature, 
mainly the production of such works as should take| we could make it sparkle yet brignter. We must, 
their permanent station in the higher walks of litera-|then however, be contented with singling out one 
ture. We love him, too, for the sympathy he has from among many; and that one shall be the Coun- 
shown towards struggling poets—towards the early) tess of Blessington. 
ealled and the uneducated ; witness his Life of Kirk| In the mention of one, happily for us, yet living, 
White, and oot a few other notices and prefaces,|too circumstantial an enumeration of Nature’s fairy 
which he has generously affixed to the works of others| gifts,—especially when these have been already cele- 
infinitely less worthy of public favour. If some of brated by the choicest artists and most distinguished 
those who have been brought forward under the pro-| writers of the day—would become an indiscreet and 
tection of his name may not possess genius enough| superfluous personality. Thus, too, a few words may 
to have merited such protection, and we are led to! suffice to tell that Lady Blessington is of Irish origin, 
smile at the unequal association, our smile is of kind-| being the eldest daughter of Edmund Power, Esq. 
liness and not of sarcasm. ‘The condition on which|late of Curragheen, county Waterford; that, before 
Benevolence and Charity walk the earth, is that they|she had completed her fifteenth year, she was mar- 
be occasionally led astray. ried to St. Leger Farmer, Esq., a captain in the 47th 
regiment; thatin the year 1817, she became a widow, 
and on the 16th of February in the following year, 
contracted a second marriage with Charles John Gar- 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. diner, Earl of Blessington. After passing the first 
years of their married life in London, and drawing 
Our neighbours on the French side of the channel| round them a brilliant cirele of the most distinguished 
have been used to plume themselves something im-| statesmen, poets, and wits of the day, Lord and Lady 
moderately upon their supremacy in that branch of} Blessington made an extended tour on the continent, 
authorship which sends forth sparkling thoughts, sage| which included a six years’ residence in Italy, here 
experieuces, characteristic anecdotes, in the deshabille| again attracting to their table all who were distin- 
of letters, or memorials, or journals; or, if they be| guished and gifted, whether strangers or residents. 
wrought up into more substantial forms, still presents|It would be impossible not to particularise among 
them graced with such wit and pleasantry as belong| these Lord Byron, to a daily intercourse with whom 
to the world of society, rather than to the world ofjat Genoa we owe the * Conversations,”’—the last 
books. To confine ourselves to the better half of picture of the poet, which has been given to the 
creation,—if our brethren (rivals no more,) possess| world, and assuredly not the least true. !n the year 
their Sévignés, Du Deffands, De Staals, is not ours} 1828, on their return from Italy, Lord and Lody 
the shrewd sparkling Montagu, the beloved and satir-| Blessington took up their residence ir Paris, in the 
ized of Pope,—equally graphic in her chronicles of splendid Hotel of Marechal Ney, R:.e de Bourbon. 
court intrigues and of modes of attire ;—equally|In the May of the following year Lady Blessington 
leasant, whether she set herself to describe the re-| became a second time a widow, and after a melan- 
ious peeresses trying to foree an entrance into the|choly sojourn in the French metropolis, returned to 
House of Lords, or to discuss Turkish eymars and| London, where she has since continued to reside; the 
girdles, and “the famous balm of Mecca,” with the| grace and ornament of the literary world. 
inquisitive and foolish Lady Rich? Had we not Lady| With this second London residence, Lady Bless- 
Suffolk and Lady Hervey, whose names, as some one] ington entered the career of authorship by publishing 
or other has fantastically said, “are easketed in the|the ** Conversations with Lord Byron.” These have 
amber pages of Horace the inimitable?’ And com-}been rapidly succeeded by ‘*The Repealers,” the 
ing down to later days,—when Literature began to|* ‘T'wo Friends,” “The Confessions of an Elderly 
organise coteries for the women as well as clubs for| Gentleman,” (a book in which the finesse and polish 
the men,—had we not the lively Thrale, as sweet-| of Marmontel are closely approached,) ** The Victims 
tempered as she was lively, witness her delicious **O|of Society,” besides a host of elegant and simple 
the dear good man!"’ her sharpest recorded reply to) verses, contributed to the more ephemeral illustrated 
the tyrannical rudeness of Johnson? And had we / publications edited by her. In the pages of this series 
not a second Montagu, less brilliant indeed, than the of works no smal! similarity may be traced between 
Wortley, and Miss More,—Garrick’s “ Nine,” andthe pecaliar fortunes and talents of their writer and 
Walpole’s “holy Hannah,”—and the Lady of Lich-| those of the gifted women mentioned a while since, 
field, Anna Seward, each and all of them could some-| with whose names hers will be associated in future 
times ** come out of their fine language,” and come|days. Like Lady Mary Wortley Montague she en- 
down from their stilts, and write and talk with a win-|joyed such opportunities of studying continental so- 
ning and easy sprightliness? And had we not Miss ciety as are only attained under the passport of rank, 
Burney, in society the shyest of the shy, but on paper| and wealth, and beauty :—witness the vivid and hu- 



































morous picture of life as it was in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain in the «‘T'wo Friends.” Like the la- 
dies commemorated by Walpole, she has lived in in- 
timate acquaintance with the leading political men of 
her day. But the spirit of the times has changed— 
and whereas the Herveys and Suffolks were intriguers. 
dabblers in appointments and places, and never * drank 
their tea without a stratagem,” our Countess of the 
nineteenth century confines her politics to paper, and 
writes “The Repealers.” Again, like Mrs. Piozzi, 
Lady Blessington has recorded her experiences of the 
most distinguished man of his time; but, whereas the 
friend of Johnson has left us little more than a lively 
record of personal habits and peremptory sayings; of 
appetites and antipathies—the friend of Byron has 
given us a thoughtful and delicate analysis of charac- 
ter; a character, be it remembered, the reading of 
whose riddle was a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
With respect to the members of the blue sisterhood, 
Lady Blessington, too, has thrown off her jeux d’esprit, 
her tales of society, with enough (be it whispered) of 
epigram, and anecdote, and thought stored up for fu- 
ture days, to entitle her to challenge the most re- 
nowned upon her own ground. 

In characterizing Lady Blessington’s published 
works, however, it must be observed, that they dis- 
play litthe—éoo little, perhaps, of the authoress in their 
construction; that they ought to be regarded as the 
intimations, rather than the finished productions of a 
mind as full of earnest and original thought as of gay 
and graceful pleasantry. Her works—in opposition 
to the prevailing fashion and fault of the day—are 
under-written, A life spent in society, indeed, in 
which the stimulus is varied with the talent and ca- 
pacity of each new companion, and the success is im- 
mediate and unquestioned, is, perhaps, hardly compa- 
tible with the mechanical developement of literary 


powers ; and it is not wonderful if one who publishes | 


brilliant things and thoughts by the score to every 
passing visiter, whose 


“words are all peculiar, as the Fairy’s who spoke pearls,” 


should find her pen too slow, and her stores of Jan- 
guage hardly copious enough to enable her to do full 
justice to the workings of her mind and the creatures 
of her fancy,—should fall short in some of the mys- 
teries of the craft, the tricks of imagery and senti- 
ment, by which, indeed, stale thoughts are too often 
bedizened so as to pass for fresh, and stolen goods 
disguised and circulated as original manufactures. 
In each novel, however, that she has published, Lady | 
Blessington has shown an increase of mastery over 
the means of producing effect. Her last work, the 
* Victims of Society,” combines a fearless and search- 
ing picture of the manners of certain higher circles. 
(manners, be it remarked, so false and corrupt, as 
hardly to be worth the painting.) with a story of ad- 
venture and retribution of great interest and origi- 
nality : the slight and not unpleasing formality given 
to the opening of the tale by the epistolary form in 
which it is told, heightening the effect of the fearful 
scenes at its close. Her style is always graceful iw 
its total absence of affectation—she excels, too, in the 
constructiveness, which we have sometimes fancied 
was peculiar to her sex,—in the power of weaving a 
plot. It is needless further to dwell upon the eharac- 
teristics of works which have appeared so recently, 
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and travelled so widely as the * Conversations” and 
novels of Lady Blessington. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 





Samvuet Taytor Coreripeer, author of ** The An- 
cient Mariner,” and the translator of ** Wallenstein,” 
was born on the 20th of October, 1772, at Ottery St. 
Mary, in Devonshire; the eleventh and youngest child 
of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of that Parish. 
His father having procured a presentation to Christ's 
Hospital for him, he was placed there in 1752, in the 
same year with his friend Charles Lamb, who was 
three years younger than himself. Here, under the 
care of the Rev. James Bowyer, head master of the 
grammar-school, he was early distinguished for the 
scholarship, and it may be added, for those peculiari- 
ties of mind and personal habits that marked his after 
career. Mr. Bowyer, we are told in Mr. Coleridge’s 
interesting and singular Biographia Literaria, was not 
only a zealous and clear-sighted guide for him to the 
riches of the Greek and Roman poets, but a searching 
and sareastic critic of the metrical school exercises in 
which his popil gave his first tokens of possessing 
original genius. Thus it happened that young Cole- 
ridge’s taste was cultivated and rendered fastidious 
‘before his powers were at all developed: and, apart 
from the peculiar physical organisation which through- 
out after life operated on his mind as a burden and a 
hindrance in the work of production and accomplish- 
ment, this very circumstance of his education, at first 
|sight seeming so advantageous, may have contributed 
to indispose him to attempt any continuous effort, or 
to complete it if attempted. 

Other studies, which even then exercised over him 
a master-influence, were not less unfavourable to his 
'yielding wholly to poetical impulses. * Ata very pre- 
mature age,”’ says he, ** even before my fifteenth year, 
I had bewildered myself in metaphysics, and in theo- 
logical controversy. History, and particular faets, 
lost all interest in my mind.** In my friendless wan- 
derings on our /eave days (for ] was an orphan, and 
had searcely any connexions in London), highly was 
I delighted if any passenger, especially if dressed in 
black, would enter into conversation with me, for I 
soon found the means of directing it to my favourite 
subjects— 


“Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate— 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge, absolute.” 


From the perplexities of these momentous topics, 
so disproportionate with his mental strength at that 
period, the boy metaphysician was, for a time divert- 
ed, by his making friendship with the sonnets of the 
Rev. Mr. Bowles. So ardently did he adopt these, 
that, his funds not warranting purchases, ** he made,” 
he tells us, * within less than a year and a half, no 
less than forty transcriptions, as the best presents I 
could offer to those, who had in any way won my re- 
gard.”’ The freshness of their imagery, the healthy 
simplicity of their language, not only enchanted their 
enthusiastic admirer, but invited him to attempt some- 
thing of his own, which should possess similar ex- 
cellences. 

It was not, however, till the year 1794, that he 
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ventured into print. In the interim his fortunes had |sidered separately from the poet and the metaphysi- 
undergone strange vicissitudes. He had remained at | cian), that he rushed into the scheme without any 
Christ’s Hospital ti!l he was nineteen, when having,| worldly substance, and even considered himself as 
as grecian, or captain of the school, won an exhibition | furthering its purposes by his early marriage with 
to the university, he entered Jesus College, Cam-, Miss Fricker, which took place in the same year. 
bridge, on the 7th of September, 1791. But the dis- The scheme of Pantisocracy was soon found to be 
cipline of a college was no less uncongenial, whether, but a broken reed to lean upon, and the poet, having 
to the man or to his mind, than they subsequently settled himself at Nether Stowey—where many of his 
proved to the gentle-hearted Shelley. From his era-/most delicious verses were written,—was obliged to 
dle to his grave Mr. Coleridge was marked by singu-|endeavour to make his literary attainments available 
larity of habits, amounting to the most entire non-|for his maintenance. <A periodical, devoted to the 
contormity with the ways and calculations of men. ‘utterance of liberal ¢ pinions, was planne d, **by sundry 
In the common relations of life he was undecided,/ philanthropists and anti-polemists.” This was the 
and inconsiderate,—loving better to sit still and dis-|** Watchman,”’ whose ill success might be avugured 
cuss some knotty point, than to rise up and act. The trom the anecdote mentioned awhile since ; and having 
same languor of spirit, which prevented him from llingere d throngh its short and sickly life, no one will 
ever advancing his worldly fortunes, and which, ere| wonder at finding it presently used as waste paper 
long, took the form of bodily disease,—the same per-|for the lighting of fires in its editor’s cottage. Mr. 
verseness which made him, My hen travelling to soheit| Coleridge also eked out his means, at this time, by 
subscriptions for a periodical (‘The Watchman) which |contributing oceasional poems to a morning paper. 
he was about to establish, choose for the subject of an| In the year 1797 his volume of poetry went to a 
harangue, in the house of one whose patronage in his | second edition, and, at Sheridan's request, he wrote 
undertaking he was seeking, the unprofilableness and his beautiful tragedy of * Remorse,” which, however, 
unkarfulness of all per: ‘odicals,—rendered him desultory | was not performed ti!l the year 1813, and then with 
and capricious in his college studies, allowed him to|but moderate success. About this time Mr. Words- 
fall into pecuniary difficulties, and finally contributed | worth was resideut at Nether Stowey ; with this geo- 
to his quitting college without having t taken his de-|tleman Mr. Coleridge contracted a close and affee- 
gree. Like some others of his friends, too, he had’|tionate intimacy. Each of the two was anxious to do 
disqualified himself fora university career, by having/his part in what they conceived might prove the revi- 
caught the Jacobinical spirit of the time, as * Robes- | val of true poetry, and between them the “ Lyrical 
pierre,” a hastily produced drama, which he wrote in| Ballads” were planned. In the exeeution of this 
conjunction with his friend Southey—as that tremen-|joint work, Mr. Coleridge was * to direct his endea- 
dous philippic, * Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” suffi-| vours to persons and characters supernatural, orat least 
ciently attest. The history of mind would contain| romantic, yet so as to transfer from our inward nature 
few more curious chapters than that which should|a human interest, and a resemblance of truth sufficient 
trace the changes in opinion of those young authors, |to procure for these shadows of imagination, that 
who entered the world together so fiercely resolved to| willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
stand or fall under the banner of liberty ‘and eqality !| which constitutes poetic faith.” In fulfilment of this 
On leaving Cambridge Mr. Coleridge was e — intention the * Ancient Mariner” (: hat marvel among 
to the severest privations, and aftera few days of dis-|modern legends), the “ Genevieve,”—in itself the 
tress and perplexity in London, took the desperate |most exquisite of love-tales, and yet but thrown off 
step of enlisting himself as a private soldier, in the|as the introduction to a story of mystery never com- 
15th regiment, Elliot’s Light Dragoons, under the! pleted ; ;—and the first part of *Christabel” were 
assumed name ot * Comberback,” with the view of|written. ‘The second part of this fragment, whose 
retrieving his fortunes. Buthe was as unapt and un-|fate it has been to be first more scorne ad, next more 
ready in al) bodily exercises, as he was rich in re-|quoted, lastly more admired, than most contemporary 
condite learning. Though orderly and obedient, he| poems, was not added till after its author’s return 
could not rub down his horse; and being detected|from Germany. It was while Mr. Coleridge was 
by his commanding officer, Captain Ogle, as the|residing at Nether Stowey, that he oe casionally offi- 
scrawler of a Latin quotation upon the wali of the|ciated as a Unitarian Minister, at Taunton; and he 
stables at Reading, where the regiment was quartered,|might probably have been promoted to the regular 
the circumstance led to his discharge. It may be| charge of a congregation at Shrewsbury, had not the 
added, on the authority, aad in the words of the Rev. | liberality of his friends, the Mr. W edgwoods, offered 
V. L. Bowles, that * by far the most correct, sub-| him the alternative of the means wherewith he might 
lime, chaste, and beautiful of his poems, * Religious | | proceed to Germany, and a ge his studies ac- 
Mosings,”’ was written non inter sylvas Jeademi but in|cording to his own plan. The latter he was sure 
the tap-room at Reading.” ito accept. Mr. Hazlitt has left a delightful record 
The date of Mr. Coleridge's first publication, which | among his literary remains,—of Mr. C oleridge’ s trial 
took place shortly after this period, has been given.|sermon at Shrewsbury, and of his fascinating powers 
The work was favourably received by a few, and cried |of eloquence and conversation; this is followed by a 
down only by such superficial and overweening critics |no less interesting picture of the poet’s manner of life 
as welcomed Mr. Wordsworth’s first poetical essays at Nether Stowey. Had it been possible, these should 





with a fatal “ This will never do!’ In the winter of have been quoted here, together with Mr. Coleridge's 
1794-5, having joined the Pantisocratians (to whom|own anecdote from the “ Biographia,” telling how he 
fuller allusion is made elsewhere), we find him lee-|was dogged by a government spy for many weeks to- 
turing at Bristol on the French Revolution, but with-| gether, while he was wandering among the Quantock 
out much method or regularity,—and it was eminently |bills, avd dreaming of one of the thousand works, of 
characteristic of the man (who must always be con-| which 
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“ His eyes made pictures, when they were shut—” | was incapable of performing the duties of office even 
junder such favourable cireumstances; and after a 
but which his hand never executed—a contemplative| ramble through Italy and Rome, he returned to Eng- 
and descriptive poem to be called ** the Brook.” land, again to prove the precariousness of the life of 
It was on the 16th of September, 1798, that Mr.| those whose sole dependence is upor thoughts which 
Coleridge set sail for Hamburgh, from Yarmouth. they cannot, or will not, take the labour and patience 
The details of this voyage, of his interview with to work out in a complete and available form. 
Klopstock, of his subsequent residences at Ratzeburg In writing Mr. Coleridge’s life, this feature of his 
and Gottingen, are jourualised in his own delightful |character should be fully displayed and dwelt upon: 
Jetters: it is enough for us to say, that he returned even in this brief sketch it claims a distinct mention, 
to his own country in 1801, imbued with the best though with reverence and sympathy. On his return 
spirit of German literature; his researches into its to England we find him lecturing on poetry and the 
philosophy having wrought for him the somewhat fine arts, at the Royal Institution, in the year 1808: 
unforeseen result of achange from the Unitarian to next sojourning at Grasmere, where he planned and 
the Trinitarian belief. That he continued a stanch published “The Friend,” a periodical which was 
disciple of the latter faith for the remainder of his| dropped at the twenty-eighth number, Nor is this 
days, his prose works and his will afford ample evi-| wonderful: there was a want of variety in the topies 
dence. jembraced in this miscellany ; and the metaphysical 
On his return to England, Mr. Coleridge took up| and philosophical subjects on which its contriver de- 
his residence at Keswick, in the neighbourhood of his| lighted principally to dwell, were grave and involved ; 
frienls Wordsworth and Southey ; there he translated | nor by their manner of treatment likely to be rendered 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, which was published imme-| acceptable to a public large enough to support a pe- 
diately ; and though, for its wonderful spirit and |riodical, had he been regular enough to have continued 
fidelity,—the latter not a dry closeness of words, but\it. ‘The tendency of his mind,” writes one who 
a rendering of thoughts by thoughts,—it was, on its| understood him well, **to speculations of the most 
appearing , felt to be a remarkable work—unique in|}remote and subtle character, led him into regions 
our language, and raising thé translator to an equality! where to follow was no easy flight. ‘To read his 
with his original author—it was long and strangely philosophical discourses is a mental exercise which 
neglected, a second edition not being called for till| few are now willing to undertake; and it is surpris- 
the year 1828. Now, could we call up * the old man|ing that many will describe him as vague, intricate, 
eloquent,” as Sir Walter Scott threatened might be and rhapsodical. For those, however, who study his 
done of * Christabel,”” we should be tempted (could writings as they deserve and demand, they are highly 
only one wish be granted) to demand of him a version | suggestive, and full of no common instruction, as ex- 
of the untranslatable * Faust,” secure that in his{cursions of a mind which in compass and elevation 
hands that wonderful drama would be as admirably! had certainly no peer among his English contempora- 
nataralised into our literature, as the master-work of/ries. Of the peculiar character of his philosophy, as 
“ Schiller.” japplied to various branches of knowledge, whether 
Shortly after his return from Germany, Mr. Cole- in ethics, criticism, history, or metaphysical science, 
ridge joined himself as a literary and political con-|it would be impossible to afford even the most imper- 
tributor to the Morning Post, stipulating in the first/fect sketch in this place. He may be said to have 
instance, “that the paper should be conducted on/finally adopted an eclectic system of his own, strong- 
certain fixed principles, these being anti-ministerial, ‘ly tinctured with the academic doctrines, and enric hed 
and with greater earnestness and zeal, both anti-jaco-| with ideas gathered from the eminent German teachers 
bin, and anti-gallican.”” He laments over the time|of philosophy, to which he added a certain devout 
and talent expended in this compulsory toil, which) mysticism resting upon revealed religion, In the 
would have been easily discharged, nor felt burden-| uttering of his tenets, cireamstance no less than choice 
some, by any one more happily constituted, or self-| directed him to the dogmatic method; which, indeed, 
trained for diligent effort. And, in afterwards speak-|to be fixed in the conviction of certain positive and 
ing of literature as a profession, he would, like too|supreme truths, he must in any ease naturally have 
many beside him, do reason and justice wrong by de-| followed. * * * His age was chiefly devoted to 
scribing its drudgery in gloomier colours, than are! the verbal exposition of his scheme of a Christian 
used with reference to the uninteresting labour neces- | philosophy, in which his mind had found a calm and 
sary to every other profession. But his mind was ‘satisfied refuge: his * Aids to Reflection’ can but be 
always teeming and pregnant, rather than active; and | considered as prelusions to the longer discourse, the 
it was enchained in a feeble body, to the wants of|* Magnum Opus,’ in which he meant to unfold his 
which, perhaps, self-indulgence had given too much/system in all its fulness.”’ 
mastery. Mr. Coleridge could move others by his; The above passage, as containing in some wise a 
inspired conversation, by a few words crowded into| general character of the prose works of this extraor- 
the margin of a book, or let drop in conversation; he|dinary man, has been pe mitted to break the fragile 
could clear up 2 dark point in literature, or illustrate thread of our biographical notice. But there is little 
a principle in philosophy, or open an avenue for his| more tobe told. After living fora short time at Gras- 
disciples to advance along in the pursuit of truth; but mere, he came again to London, and finally set up his 
work himself save ina fragmentary manner, he seems rest at Highgate, in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
to have been positively unable. We find him in 1804,’man. With these faithful friends he continued to 
at Malta, appointed as Secretary to Sir Alexander sojourn daring the remainder of his life. In 1816 (to 
Ball;—with a superior whom he loved, as may be complete the list of his works) “Christabel” was 
seen by the elaborate and grave panegyrie he has| published ; then followed his “ Lay Sermons ;” next, 
left in ** The Friend,”—and a liberal salary. But he|in 1817, his Biographia Literaria, the anecdotical part 
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of which, in its want of method and connexion, is to love his memory—though we may not forget that 
as eminently typical of the man, as its introduced there is warning as well as authority associated 
digressions are of the philosopher. Besides these, with his name! 

We must mention a volume of poems entitled * Si- 

bylline Leaves,” containing the * Genevieve,” the — 

“Lymn in the Valley of Chamouni,” (that noblest 

of modern sacred odes,) and * Zapolya,” a drama imi- EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 

tating in its form the peerless * Winter’s Tale” of 

Shakspeare, which, though, full of beauty, is like the! We have hitherto confined ourselves to the dead, 
“Remorse,” at once too delicate in its language and! or to such among our living authors as have gained 
imagery, and too devoid of one master-interest, to be| their fame—* come, seen, and conquered,” and who, 
successful before our vitiated stage audiences. Ii no new triumphs being expected from them, may be 
might be the consciousness of his failure, as much as/ said already in some wise to belong to the past. We 
the conviction of the viciousness of the nascent school| are now to speak of a writer of to-day, who, though 
of poetry and fiction, that embittered his critique upon| he has already “ won his spurs,”’ has not half won 
Maturin’s * Bertram,” appended tothe “ Biographia,’’| his renown; and who, by the eagerness of his aspi- 
—a piece of savage labour thrown away. * Zapolya’’! ration, no less than the versatility of his powers, bids 
was never represented. ‘The list of Mr. Coleridge's) fair to gain a fame far mere precious and enduring 
works published in his lifetime, will, we believe, be| than the present popularity, wide and brilliant as itis, 
completed by a small volume published in 1830,| which his writings enjoy. The reader must be al- 
“On the Constitation of the Church and State,”| ready prepared for the name of Edward Lytton Bul- 
bearing on the Catholic Question. | wer. 

There is no space here for an analysis of Mr. Cole-| This gentleman ia the third and youngest son of 
ridge’s poems; among which, to increase the impossi-| General Bulwer, of Heydon Hall, in ihe county of 
bility of such an essay, there will be found a singu-| Norfolk, by Elizabeth, daughter and sole heiress of 
lar variety and difference of manner. In some he is) Heary Warburton Lytton, Esq. of Knebworth Park, 
devout and enthusiastic, soaring to the most august/ Herts. The registers of our English nobility and 
themes, with a steadiness of wing and loftiness of gentry will tell those curious in pedigrees, with how 
harmony peculiar to himself: in others, tender andj many ancient and noble houses these families are 
quaint, dallying among dainty images and conceits;| connected ; but it must suffice us to record the fact, 
and in his latter verses, wrapping up thoughts in aj that Mr. Bulwer’s maternal grandfather was a re- 
garb, enigmatical and fantastic, after the manner of| markable scholar, the intimate friend of Sir William 
some of our elder writers. In his ballads, again, he| Jones, the best Hebraist of his time; and in further 
has caught the true spirit of the supernatural beyond) confirmation of those who believe all intellectual su- 
all his compeers; his mind broods over the mysterious) periority to be derived from the mother, we may add, 
tale he is about to unfo!d, and his words fall from him) that the daughter of this gentleman inherited a turn 
unconsciously, each verse, as it were, intimating a| for elegant literature, and that Mr. Bulwer, deprived 
portent. In all he shows himself to be perhaps the| of his father at an early age, wrote his first verses, 
greatest modern master of versification: his poetry| when five or six years old, for her pleasure; some of 
has a music deeper than that of chime and cadence.) these being imitations of Percy’s ballads, which was 
the thoughts and images, not merely the words and|a favourite book of his infancy. We can but enlarge 
the measures, succeed each other in a rare harmony,| this seanty notice, by pointing to the author’s own 
beside being clothed in Janguage of a select and bor-| charming and heart-felt picture of one residence of his 
rowed richness. | boyhoud, in * Knebworth,” one of the papers collected 

For the last many years of his life Mr. Coleridge) in the * Student.” 
lived pleasantly among his friends, at one time de-| Mr. Bulwer was placed at several private schools 
riving a small pension from the Royal bounty,—) (never, we believe, at a public one), subsequently 
dreaming of a thousand mighty works to be achieved, under two private tutors, and his education completed, 
committing the seeds of these, in the shape of notes) as far as routine studies are concerned, at Cambridge. 
and criticisms, to the fly-leaves and margins of such| But a mind so eager and so thoroughly awake learns 
books as fell in his way; and haranguing with ajto the last hour of its life, and throws itself with 
magical eloquence to those who drew round him to| equal interest upon the objects and personages en- 
“love and learn.” He established, it has been hap-| countered in its daily career, as upon the great minds 
pily said, in excuse for the literary unproductiveness| of the world speaking in books. While Mr. Bulwer 
of his later years, a Normal school of philosophy for) was at Cambridge, where he produced his prize poem 
those who should in turn disseminate his well-beloved | on Sculpture, he occupied the long vacation by wan- 
doctrines to a wider circle of pupils. Few, even | dering over a large part of England and Scotland on 
among the unitiated, left his presence without being| foot; and it is more than probable that the humours 
a thought the richer; few books passed from under| and adventures of such a journey, and those gathered 
his hands without being graced by some golden sen-|and experienced during a subsequent ramble through 
tence of illustration or criticism. The latter are| France on horseback, first gave rise to the idea of his 
daily coming to light; such as have been given to| presenting himself to the public as a novelist, a paint- 
the world are precious evidences of the largeness of er of many-coloured life as it is. But his first literary 
his mind, of the extent of his accomplishments, and efforts were in verse. We may mention “ Weeds 
the keenness of his perception. As a master and|and Wild Flowers,” a collection of fugitive poems, 
teacher among us, whose mind, dwelling apart from| bearing the date of 1826, ‘To these, taking a memoir 
busy life was devoted to the stady and oral diffusion| in the New Monthly Magazine as our authority, suc- 
of what was lofty, and noble. and worthy, we ought|ceeded “O'Neil the Rebel’’ (1827). In this year, 
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too, * Falkland” was published anonymously, a|the prisoner, the haughty self-avenged father, and his 
dreary and striking tale of crime and sorrow, con-|neglected son,—giving evidence on the part of its 
taining the germ of many after creations. This| author of an increasing mastery over the most terrible 
work coSt its author more trouble than any of his/ passions, the strongest and most secret workings of the 
novels, and is the least known amovg them. Such| mind, which was to be brought to perfection in his 
are the chances of literature! In the year 1828 “ Pel-|next novel, ** Eugene Aram.” ‘This work, meditated 
ham” made its appearance, and the busy career of au-|for two years before it was written, Mr. Bulwer did 
thorship was commenced in good earnest, ‘To esti-| well to regard as his best,—as the offering which he 
mate its fruits rightly, it shoald be borne in mind, that | had aright to lay at the feet of Scott. The subject 
they are not the only offspring of their writer’s youth ;| was difficult—to any one not possessed of a master- 
that the practical duties of manhood and citizenship| mind, impracticable ; and its difficulty for the uses of 
have not been sacrificed to the studies and fancies|the romancer, was increased by its catastrophe being 
they record. Mr. Bulwer has acted, as well as|already familiar to the public. And yet so admirably 
thought and written: he has taken his part in society|was it handled, so intimately were our sympathies 
as a Member of Parliament, at first for St. Ives, and|stirred for the lonely student, in whom the love of 
when that borough lost a member, for the ancient city knowledge was by circumstances perverted into the 
of Lincoln. It must not be forgotten how worthily | instigator of a terrible crime, to be atoned for by a life 
he has linked his literary and parliamentary career,|of concealed agony and a death of ignominy—that 
by bringing the bill for the protection of dramatic|some worthy souls raised the cry of * a false moral” 
copyright, the forerunner of the present more exten-| against the author, as if there were danger and poison 
sive effort to ensure to the author the just reward of|in threading the mazes of the human mind—the maze 
his labours, by which, in like manuer, Mr. Sergeant| often the mest entangled in the mind of the finest 
Talfourd is distinguishing himself as a member of the | structure ! 
Republic of Letters, and a legislator for its benefit. Of the ‘*Siamese Twins,” a serio-comic poem, 
Let us now glance at the series of works which| published before “ Eugene Aram,” we need only 
have flowed in almost unprecedented rapidity from | speak as evincing the eagerness with which its author 
Mr. Bulwer’s pen, since he made his appearance in has tried to make every field his own, sometimes with- 
the lists of authorship, ready, it may be added, to| out sufficiently weighing the worth or practicability 
touch the shields of antagonists with the sharp end of| of his subject. There was a pause, then, in the No- 
his spear. We begin with “ Pelham,” as the first! velist’s labours; and M-. Bulwer next appeared before 
work which awakened the public to perceive that athe public as the * Edi «or of the New Monthly Ma- 
new spirit of power was abroad in the world. ‘This|gazine.” If he was not wholly successful in gather- 
novel appeared at an unlucky moment, in the full ing together a body of contributors with one pervad- 
summer of fashionable novels and of trade-puffery, ing aim and purpose, (such as alone can make any 
when another added to the list of stories of modern! periodical effective,) he was earnest and various in 
society (each of which was recommended with asthe articles furnished by himself—now breaking out 
importunate a grandiloquence as its forerunner), was, | into some bitter and indignant political essay, the like 
however eloquent, exposed to the chance of being| whereof had never before startled the calm pages of 
merely skimmed by the indiscriminate frequenters of| the New Monthly;—now turning his hand tocriticism, 
circulating Jibraries,—and then dying forgotten. And| which, if not always just, was always new and inte- 
for a short time after its appearance * Pelham” seem-| resting, full of rich and original thought; now 
ed likely to share the common loi. But genius, like| mingiing the philosophical and the fantastic in tale or 
murder, * will out,” and it began to be whispered that! apologue, or enforcing some truth with the polished 
these ‘Adventures of a Gentleman” contained| humour of Marmontel; and in a series of papers, 
shrewd thought as well as lively painting—that their|** The Conversations of an Ambitious Student,” giv- 
satire was not the frothy impertinence of one careless, ing utterance to those lofty, and calm, and chastened 
alike of aim or means, so that he can make the world |contemplations, in which the mind year by year in- 
laugh. The book passed from the hands of the|creasingly delights to fold itself, and thus, by rising 
thoughtless into those of the thinker; it came to be|above the things of earth, to prepare itself for the 
sharply canvassed, and of course, liberally abused.|slackening, by age and decay, of the cords which 
There was an intolerable air of superiority in the|bind us here below. The choicest of these essaye 
hero, which critics chose to extend to his creator,and|have been since published in a collected form, and 
uecording to their usual justice, the identification} will be found in “ The Student.” 
being once made, the ery “* Anathema” was raised by} All this time, (while, also, be it remembered, Mr. 
a hundred voices. But more of this presently. | Bulwer was zealously fulfilling his parliamentary du- 
“ Pelham” was succeeded by “The Disowned,”’|ties,) he was at work upon his “England and the 
a more hastily written work, with more romance and | English’”’—that too clever and caustic anatomy of our 
less worldly wisdom than its predecessor, and, as a| national character, which John Bul! will not soon for- 
whole, less uniformly sustained, though containing! get and forgive; and which may in some wise reason- 
many scenes and episodes, brimful of the poetry and |ably excite his ill humour, inasmuch as it dwells too 
passion which gush from the young writer, with a| largely upon foibles and short-comings, without suffi- 
force and freshness he can never know at that after-| ciently indicating the charities and the virtues which 
eriod when experience takes the place of impulse. grow up side by side with them. But it is a book 
he next tale was “* Devereux” (of these three first} which has done good—which must do good—which 
novels our own favourite); then came * Paul Clifford,” | must compel us into thinking less complacently of 
a clever extravagance, written, we cannot but think,|our loudly-trumpeted perfections—into extending our 
on a forced and false theory ; but in its darker scenes, | sympathies towards * our born enemies,” (so ran the 
—for instance, the interview between the judge and'style of foreigners some thirty years since,) which 
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must dispose us, if not from love, out of very shame,| mail, and the crew of corrupt Roman nobles, and the 
to look abroad, and see what there may be good, and citizens with Ceeco del Veechio, the sturdy and sel- 
great, and worthy of imitation, in the institutions of fish smith at their head. What other fictions Mr. 
our neighbours. Searcely had this Essay run the Bulwer, with the busy fertility of genius, way be pre- 
gauntlet of abuse and popularity, when, the rod being paring for our delight we do not know ; he w ill find 
laid down and the wand taken up again, the “ Pil- it hard to produce a work higher in conception, or 
grims of the Rhine” made their appearance;—a ca- more exquisite in its artistic treatment than * Rienzi. 
priccio in which the poet, with the freest winged A further proof of the versatility and aspiration 
imagination, sports between elfin frolies and haman|which we have noted as eminently characteristic of 
sorrows, and carries us at his will from the airy revels,| Mr. Bulwer, was given by him early in the present 
‘where too much May dew was drunk out of butter-| year, in the production of the play of * The Duchess 
cups,” to the chamber of the dy ing girl, with her im-|de la Valliere,” at Covent Garden. The failure of 
penetrable father, and her eager, passionate lover.|this drama (as indiscreetly attacked, as it had been 
This romance, perhaps, because it appeared before|indisereetly overpraised,) may be ascribed to many 
the world with the disadvantage of splendid illustra-|causes: the story was one In which it was difficult 
tions, perhaps we are grown too hard and too real to|to enlist the sympathies of an English audience, still 
be willing to follow fancy in her flights, quick and|too narrow and national; it was therefore denounced 
bright as the sunbeams, has never been valued as it|}as immoral by those who never lifted up their voices 
deserved to be in England. Abroad itis to be found|to whisper an objection against * Jane Shore” or 
in numbers sufficient almost to bridge the “blue and|**’The Orphan.” And, as if to destroy the chance of 
castled” river on which its scene is laid. lits success, the actors, one and all, (with the glorious 
His next work again showed Mr. Bulwer in a new/exception of Mr. Macready,) seemed to have studied 
light; as a romancer of ancient days. This was|how pathos might be exaggerated into rant, and lively 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” the fruit of a hasty|dialogue degraded into burlesque. The Duke de 
Italian journey; and, with the yet nobler work which| Lauzun was presented as a Polonius,—La Marquise 
followed, “ Rienzi,” it has established Mr. Bulwer|de Montespin....... but we are not going to write 
firmly in the highest rank of our novelists. The tale|harsh things of a woman. The stage arrangements, 
was not one of mere clow and gorgeousness—of the| too, were worthy of the acting. But making every 
banquets and the triumphs, the festivals and the pro-|allowance for these disadvantages in representation, 
cessions of old times. So strong a human interest,|** La Valliere,”’ must be owned to be unequally writ- 
so vivid a display of character was thrown into the|ten; the concentration eminently required for the 
restored ruins of the “Silent City,” that while read-|stage,—and which may be attained without assuming 
ing we felt as if mingling in its crowds, as if we knew|the quips and quaintnesses of a by-gone day—was 
Nydia the blind flower-girl, and Lydon the stalwart! wanting to its dialogue, especially in the portions 
true-hearted gladiator; as if we heard the high-pitched | which connected its striking situations and its great 
voice of the woman, who cared for nothing but that/speeches. Most unjust, however, was it to pronounce 
**there should be one man for the lion, and anotherja work which would have made a reputation for a 
for the tiger,” and whose rhyme about “the merry) young writer, unworthy of Mr. Bulwer; as if it were 
show,” mingles like an omen with all the small cloud | possible that a dramatist could start to life full fledged, 
arising from the sea, with the scarcely felt trembling|and as if we were not to look for inexperience and 
of the earthquake which announces to the city that—|feebleness in the second and third essay of one who, 
|however gifted with vigorous conception and rich 
“Fate hangs like a shadow o’er her feasts.” jimagery, must still, from: position, lack that scenic 





experience in which most of our successful writers 
Nothing is neglected, nothing hurried in the working of plays have been educated if not cradled. A novel- 
up of this magnificent tale, which fascinates us with ist may study his art at home ; and be it remembered, 
as breathless an interest as if the end of the story/too, that he is judged more fairly, because more de- 
were not proclaimed in its title. But “Rienzi,” the|liberately than the dramatist, who, while he must 
last novel of the author, has yet a higher merit. The/study his effect on the boards, is also wholly subject 
strength of the * Pompeii” lies in the management of}to the caprice of an audience, whom a tyrant a trifle 
incident, illustrated by beautiful and breathing cha-|too tyrannical, or a lover burning where he should 
racters; the strength of * Rienzi” lies in the mastery only be warm, an ill-fancied dress, or a clamsily- 
of character; that complete mastery which, in por-| changed scene, may doom in a moment, without warn- 
traying a hero, dares to show the flaws and blemishes/ing or appeal. One disappointment, however, may 
which mingle with his noblest efforts enough of what|be the herald of twenty successes; it is with the au- 
is small, and unworthy, and personal, to prevent his|thor as with the actor; and who can tell how far the 
wielding omnipotence over the destinies of an inferior| hisses of an ill-mannered Liverpool audience may 
race; and which can still enchain our sympathy for| have contributed to the after triumphs of England's 
him to the last. Never was the rise and progress of| Tragic Muse on the boards at Covent Garden? But, 
a revolution more admirably chronicled ; never the ba-|there is little encouragement now on the part 
lance more evenly held between a righteous cause|of either audience or of actors, for a generous and 
and unrighteous means;—and this by fresh, vivid| gifted spirit to enter a second time the arena of the 
dialogue, and in scenes that thrill us with their inte-| Drama, when his own desire for experiment is once 
rest. The characters, too, are bolder and brighter| laid. 
than in any previous work. We need hardly instance! Itis almost needless to remind the reader, so re- 
Rienzi’s high-hearted and haughty wife, and the Pro-|cently has ** Athens” beea published, that the circle 
vencal Knight, with his tender romantic Troubadour|of Mr. Bulwer’s labours has embraced history also. 
spirit breaking out from under his warrior’s suit of|This last, his most elaborate work, still only partly 
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sincerely hope, a long and stil! brightening career be- 


completed, was planned when he was at College, and 
fore him. 


has been wrought upon at intervals for five years. 
Thus patiently must those labour who would ye 
their labours endure. ‘The result in the present in- 
stance is well worth the time and thought bestowed.| 
The author has turned the full strength of a mind, at| LADY MORGAN, 
once shrewd, enthusiastic, and daring, upon his sub-| 
ject, and embellished it with all the graces of a style} A Frencu writer has pleasantly said, that for the 
ornamented without excess. He has produced a work! portraiture of a woman, the pen should be made of a 
(to quote one far better able to decide upon its value| peacock’s feather, and the ink died with the dust 
than its writer) * which, if it be completed as it has|from a butterfly’s wings. But he has drawn out ouly 
been begun, will, by its effect in correcting prejudices half an inventory of requisites, when the brighter 
which have been most sedulously fostered, and dif-| spirits among * the sex”’ are concerned. ‘To take the 
fusing true notions on one of the most interesting of subject before us, for instance, for the decorating and 
all parts of the world’s history, entitle its author to/ the finishing of its resemblance, the gay and fragile 
no humble meed of praise.” | commodities aforesaid, would, iadeed, be most accep- 
We have been somewhat more minute in our enu-| table; but the artist must first have brought to his 
meration than may seem necessary when speaking of) task a keen eye, a firm hand, and an implement vigor- 
works which are read wherever the English language} ous and sharp pointed enough to trace in bold lines 
penetrates, which wall the booksellers’ shops in Ger-| aud strongly marked features. 
many and America; but our reason for such minute-| The literary position of Lady Morgan is as singu- 
ness will be found in our conviction, that, in spite of! lar as her works are original ;—the offspring of a pe- 
this honour due rendered to kim by the world (not the culiar mind, developed under peculiar circumstances, 
one country) of readers, Mr. Bulwer has hardly re-|It is no holiday feat for a woman, self-educated, to 
ceived fair treatment from the hands of his eritics,| have won by her own unassisted hand, in defiance of 
that he has been, for the most part, either insolently| the ceaseless outpouring of malice and evil report, a 
flouted, or analysed with a caution and severity) European reputation,—not the sickly and ephemeral 
scarcely less invidious. One reason of this may be,| fame of a coterie. Aud there are few of the sex who, 
that he appeals to the world under a twofold guise.| granting them the possession of fervour and power to 
He won his first fame when he was little more than a| achieve as much, could stand upon such an eminence 
boy, at an age when passion is usually presumed to|so gained,—without a change passing over them, 
be the ruling inspiration; and yet there was the| without their writings more largely showing a mind 
thought, the worldly wisdom, the sarcasm of maturity | soured by its struggle, or fantastic in the selt-conceit 
even in his first work. One half of the world, calling) of its prowess,—or without their 
itself critical, could understand Pelbam’s finery, but 





not discern his philosophy ; the other half refused to “ Wearing a swashing and martial outside, 
listen to the latter because it came from one who pre- As many other mannish cowards have.” 


sented himself before them chained, and ringed, and! 
essenced, and who would break off in some subtle| But, whereas the mind of Lady Morgan has been 
digression, to ** sigh like a furnace,” under the wine | richiy and largely developed, it has undergone Jittle 
dow of the Cynthia of the minute, or to discuss the| change in its aims, none in its temperament, during 
fashions of the toilet and the table. This mixture | the course of its career through shade and shine. In 
of the old man and the boy, of wisdom and petulance,|** The Princess,” as well as in her earliest novels,— 
of expanded benevolence and lively coxcombry, of|a series of works lying between the two, which in 
sound reason, and overmastering passion, was a puz-jextent has been rarely equalled by any English 
zle to our literary censors, always slow to admit an authoress,—we may trace the same enthusiasm, the 
excellence which obliges them to quit their old for-|same buoyancy of aspiration, the same fearless devo- 
mulas; the author was passed over as not deep) tion to liberal principles, the same nationality of cha- 
enough, by those who did not perceive that in the/racter, wherein pathos and humour have each a part. 
presence of thought in one so young, there was bright And if, in her later essays, the authoress of * Italy” 
promise,—or he was stigmatized as exaggerated, be-| and * The O'Briens” ranges more boldly between the 
cause he gave free range to passion and fancy, and | grave and the gay, the philosophical and the frivolous, 
sometimes to that earnest egotism, that desire to con-|** predestination and slea silk’ than in the romances 
fess and be absolved, which it is so difficult for one|of her girlish days, when *‘she wrote as well as she 
of an ardent and overflowing spirit to repress. We)could, and got the hard words out of Johnson's Dic- 
will not add to what has been said an inquiry into the|tionary,”—it is only the inevitable consequence of 
motives which may have stayed the pens of some of| that experience which comes with time and know- 
his critics, which may have dipped others in gall, lest| !edge, and which teaches us that truth is none the less 
we should cease from it with the saddening convic-| authoritative, and deep feeling all the more impres- 
tion, that there have been few epochs of English lite-| sive, for being exhibited as they exist, largely mixed 
rature wherein criticism has been more largely a sys-|up and alternated with /a bagatelle. 
tem of puppet-work, more deeply steeped in person-| Touching, as we do, but slightly upon the private 
ality, than during late years. Mr. Bulwer may re-/history of such of our English authors, as being yet 
rd the fame he has already won with the proud alive, have net become the property of the biographer, 
satisfaction that he owes it not to the crowd of inter- a few words will sufficiently tell that Lady Morgan’s 
preters who stand between the man of genius and the parentage almost insured to her the heritage of talent 
public, and like the c/agueurs of the French stage, sell | which has placed her where she now stands. Her father, 
themselves to him who bids the highest. He has, we| Mr. Owenson, (the * real ould”? name is Mac Owen) 
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was an actor of great excellence in his particular}France, will be found collected in that pleasantest of 
walk; in Cumberland’s opinion, the * Irish fine gen-|all modern collections of na, the shrewd and spark- 
tleman” par excellence, and not merely thus distin-|ling * Book of the Boudoir.” 
guished in his own profession, but the author, we are] * O’Donnel,” the novel which comes next in order 
told, *of some of the best Irish songs extant ;’’ en-|to those just enumerated, is of a far higher order of 
thusiastic in the legendary and musical antiquarianism| merit. [ts authoress there began to record the fruits 
of his country, and for the sake of these accomplish-| of her observation, as well as the thick-coming dreams 
nents, a popular guest in society. It was he, too,!of her fancy, to relieve sentiment with banter, in 
who cherished and brought forward the * Irish Chat-|short, having seen and thought, to dare more than in 
terton,”’ as Dermody, the poet, has been too flatteringly|any former tale. And few among her after sketches 
styled; and that his daughter inherited much of her|excel in vividness, in the farce of melancholy reality, 
peculiar talent from him, she herself has been foremost her picture of the restless, whimsical English fa- 
to own in her dedication to the * Lay of the Irish|shionables, introduced in tawdry array, as a foil to her 
Harp.” | melancholy high-minded hero. O*Donnel” has 
The history of Lady Morgan’s authorship may be|been followed at intervals by ** Florence Macarthy,” 
gleaned from her own writings. In these we learn,|/**'The O’Briens and the O’Flaherties,” and, lastly, 
that she began to publish when little more than a|* The Princess,” a tale devoted to the workings of 
child, impatient to give vent to her genius (to the very|the recent Be!gian revolution. In each of these there 
young always a disturbing possession), and yet more|is progress to be traced in mind, as well as in hand 
delighted by its exercise to assist those dearest to her, | (to use the painter’s word.) The*strong national en- 
than eager to advance herself. Her first essays were|thusiasm of childhood, at once somewhat indiscrimi- 
poetical :—a little shabby volume lies before us, pick-| nate in its warmth, and limited in its scope, will be 
ed up ata book-stall, its verses brimful of pleasant|seen to have ended in fearless and decided political 
thoughts and warm affections, clothed in that gay but/partisanship, in the espousing of ultra-liberal doc- 
borrowed language, in which the very young always |trines, abroad as well as at home. But Jet us quote 
“lisp their nambers.” She afterwards published|Lady Morgan’s own words from the preface to the 
“The Lay of the Irish Harp,.”’ and a selection of|last edition of “O’Donnel.” « After all, however,” 
twelve Irish melodies, with music. The latter eug-| says she, “if I became that reviled but now very fa- 
gested the idea of the larger and more popular work | shionable personage, a female politician, it was much 
subsequently undertaken by Mr. Moore and Sir John/in the same way as the Bourgeois Gentilhonme spoke 
Stevenson. The curious in ballads will be glad to) prose without knowing it; a circumstance, perhaps, 
hear, that * Kate Kearney,” to this day a prime|not uncommon with Irish writers. * * * For 
favourite with melodists, was written and adapted to| myself, at least, born and dwelling in Ireland, amidst 
the air by Miss Owenson. We have purposely men-!my countrymen and their sufferings, | saw and 1 de- 
tioned these, her only metrical efforts, in conjunction. | scribed, I felt and I pleaded: and if a political bias 
The composition of verse was early abandoned by her| was ultimately taken, it originated iu the natural con- 
for prose, in which she felt that her strength lay, and dition of things, and not in * malice aforethought’ of 
that her success was to be gained. the writer.” In each successive novel, too, the cha- 
Miss Owenson’s early novels, “ St. Clair,” “ The racters will be found more and more boldly contrast- 
Novice of St. Dominick,’ The Wild Irish Girl,”’\ed, the scenes prepared and arranged with finer arti- 
** Patriotic Sketches,” “ Ida,” and * The Missionary,” | fice. If we cannot but note the strong family likeness 
—though they may be said to belong toa past dynasty | which exists between all their plots, through every 
of fiction, when the story was all in all, and the man-|one of which a brilliant and devoted woman flits in 
ner of telling it but little heeded ; when tears fo any | masquerade, now to win a lover, now to save 4 friend, 
measure could be drawn by tenderly wrought love-|now to make a proselyte; we must also insist upon 
scenes, and heroines and heroes were absolved from|the living nature of many of their dramatis persona, 
the necessity of possessing the individualities of hu-|especially the broadly comic ores, instarcing The 
man character, so but they * protested enough,” and|Crawleys (Florence Macarthy,”) and Lieutenant 
acted up to their protestations,—have still something|O’Mealy, (“The O’Briens,’’) and Laurence Fegan 
of their own which distinguishes them among their|and Sir Ignatius Dogherty, (* The Princess,”")—and 
contemporaries. Their scenery, their passion, their/upon the thousand indications scattered here and 
enthusiasm is eminently national ; and, being dashed|there with apparent artlessness, but real design, 
off with all the fervour and self-confidence of youth, | w hich prove, that though their writer loves to float 
it is not wonderful that they speedily made their way | upon the surface of life and society, she ean at will, 





to distinguished success. The “ Wild Irish Girl” 
was at once received, both in Dublin and London, 
into those aristocratic circles whose greatest honour 
it is to open their doors to genius: alas! that so often 
they welcome it with the childish and fantastic cour- 
tesies of lion-worship! A thousand sketches and re- 
membrances of the time when Miss Owenson made 
her début at Lady Cork’s route, * in the identical frock 
and flower in which not many days before, she had 
danced a jig on an earthen floor with an O'Rourke 
Prince of Brefney in the County of Leitrim ;”’ a thou- 
sand notices, too, of the delightful friendships and 
homages which followed the transmission of what she 


dive into their depths, and bring up truths new and 
valuable. 

Our remark applies with a yet closer pertinence to 
the next works, which we shall group together, 
* France” and “Ttaly,”’ the result of Lady Morgan’s 
continental travels undertaken shortly after her mar- 
riage, (the latter, it will be remembered, praised by 
Lord Byron as a fearless and excellent work,) and 
with them “ France in 1830,” and * The Life and 
Times of Salvator Rosa.” These are deservedly in- 
stalled upon the shelves of our libraries, in spite of the 
gross and unmannered abuse so long showered upon 
them ; no insignificant proof, by the way, that Lady 





calls “her petit bout of reputation” from England to 


Morgan’s antagonists could not confound her travels 
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with those ephemeral and unidea’d guide-books and 
tours, which are permitted to pass away with the 
hour and be forgotten. And they deserve this stand- 
ard position, not merely for the liveliness, and colour, 
and poetry of their descriptions, but for the specula- 
tion they contain, which, granted that it be often per- 
verse, often illiberal in its liberalism, is always sin- 
cere and earnest. The second * France,” however, 
must be read with an allowance for its writer’s pre- 
disposition to take up arms against that spirit of ro- 
manticism which has replaced the literature of Vol- 
taireand Beaumarchais with another more convulsed, 
more inflated, more exaggerated, but still we cannot 
but trust, more instinct with the spirit of faith and 
oetry. ‘To ourselves, the “Salvator Rosa” is the 
most delightful of Lady Morgan’s books ; it was writ- 
ten, she tells us, under the influence of Rossini’s 
music, and it reads like a strain by that gorgeous 
master of southern melody ;—a fine whole, all glow, 
and colour, and enthusiasm. 


ters of faith. If, on the other hand, he cannot leave 
the beaten track of reason and belief, if he eannot 
deal indulgently with the wanderings and struggles 
of a mind, at once strong and weak, liberal and credu- 
lous, he is unfit for his task, and stands in the posi- 
tion of a common horseman passing judgment upon 
the winged steed Pegasus. The difficulties adverted 
to have not been unfelt, even in meditating the brief 
sketch which accompanies our portrait of the child- 
like, melancholy features of Percy Bysshe Shelly. 
He was born at Field Place, in the county of Sus- 
sex, on the 4th of August, 1792, the son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring, in the 
same county. ‘Till he reached the age of seven 
or eight years, Captain Medwin tells us that * he 
was brought up in retirement with his sisters, receiv- 
ing the same education as they, whence he never 
showed the least taste for the amusements of boys.” 
He was then sent to school at Sion House, Brentford, 
where he remained for some years—years to him of 


In addition to these works, we have yet to mention/exquisite misery. We are told that his feminine edu- 


one or two of less pretension, ** Absenteeism,” (a sin- 
gle volume,) ** The Book of the Boudoir,” already 
quoted, besides many happy contributions to the more 
select periodicals; and the “ Dramatic Scenes from 
Real Life,”’ so gayly characterised by their writer, as 
“a thing that may be read running or dancing, like a 
puff on a dead wall, or a sentiment on a French fan,” 


cation subjected him to much persecution and ridicule, 
in that roughest of republics, a boy’s play-ground. It 
may be, too, that some slight kindling of that peculiar 
and unworldly spirit, which afterwards burned within 
him with so consuming a fire, manifested itself even in 
this ungenial region; for that his mind began early 
to work we have proof in those lines of confession so 


a thing, be it added, far less unsubstantial than these often quoted : 


words imply. It is understood that Lady Morgan is 


preparing yet another work for publication, upon aj“{ do remember well the hour which burst 


subject so often touched upon in her previous writings, 
as to prove that she has studied it long and earnestly 


—the influence and position of women. d 


And here our scanty notice of this brilliant woman 
mustend; after our having added, that, whether grave 
or gay, devoted to politics or the arts, her writings 
are but fair and unflattering reflections of herself. 
Ere we conclude, however, we must once again ad- 
vert to the fate they have encountered, to their recep- 
tion, not by the public of Europe, but by the critical 


My spirit’s sleep, a fresh May dawn it was, 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why—until there rose, 
From the near school-room, voices, that, alas! 


Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasped my hands, and looked around ;— 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 


Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground, 


So without shame I spoke— I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild—if in me lies 


few. And we do this to record our protest against) such, power, for I grow weary to behold 


the dishonest and personal acrimony with which for 


The seltish and the strong still tyrannise 


some twenty years they have been indiscriminately | Without reproach or check.’ I then controll'd 


attacked, and attacked by those, too, whose registered 
attachment to ancient institutions and principles, 
ought, we think, for consistency’s sake, to have en- 


My tears—my heart grew calm, and I was meck and 
bold 


joined upon them at least a slight degree of courtesy | And from that hour did I, with earnest thought, 


and forbearance towards a writer of the gentler sex. 
If to have endured “the pitiless pelting storm” of 
vituperation and misconstruction, in fighting the hard 
fight of unpopular against popular opinions; if, in 
short, to be zealous and consistent in the support of 


Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore.” 


* * * ? . 


While at school, Shelley’s progress in learning 


an adopted creed, is a thing worthy of recognition, | appears to have been wayward and unsatisfactory ; he 
then never.did honour fall upon a fitter object than| Was already, however, reading, thinking, analysing 
the recent pension, granted, at the instance of a libe-| for himself,—devouring such books as he adopted, 


ral minister, to the authoress of * Italy.” 


and embracing such opinions as were congenial to 
him, with the prejudice of a young lover. In one 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. 


It is a delicate, no less than a difficult task, to write 
the life of a dreamer and a doubter; if the biogra- 
pher feels a biographer’s sympathy with his subject, 
he rans the risk of being himself disregarded as a 
visionary, a questioner of sound and wholesome mat- 
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place we read of his translating Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, pausing and puzzling his tutor over its books of 
astronomy ; in another, of the eagerness with which 
he threw himself upon the study of German literature, 
feeding, with its mysticism and marvels, that mind 
whose tendency it was “ implicitly to believe every 
assertion, so that it was improbable and incredible :” 
as a recreation, indulging his propensity for chemical 
experiment, by setting trees on fire with a burning- 





glass ; as a duty, organising a conspiracy against the 
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hateful system of fagging. Every line of these|in the pursuit of chemistry, he despised a science of 


school-records makes us earnestly lament that one! 


gifted with a mind so active, so noble, but withal so 
incomptete as his, should have been early in life denied 
the guidance of some friend or relation strong enough 
calmly and kindly to entertain his doubts without aver- 
sion, and sufficiently wise to teach him the true name 
of the key to their solution, which he carried to his 


grave without knowing it—who would have smiled | 


at his eccentricities, rather than reproved them, being 
aware that all such as were of any importance to his 
real happiness and usefulness, must of necessity, fall 
away, as his mind became balanced by time and ex- 


no distant kindred, the science of botany ; that he, 
who on a future day, drew inspiration from the archi- 
tectural splendours of ruined Rome (the * Prometheus 
Unbound,” he tells us, being * chiefly written upon 
the mountainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla,” 
should have no eye for the stately and picturesque 
buildings which make Oxford stand alone among the 
English cities. Yet we are expressly told that such 
was the case. “ Out of the four-and-twenty hours he 
frequently read sixteen,”’ the place of his study being 
often indicated by a circle of crumbs upon the carpet; 
for his reasonings and researches had already led him 














perience. to believe that, whereas crime comes of evil, eyi! 
Shelley was one of those impatient geniuses who comes of bodily disease, and bodily disease is foster. 
rush early before the world. Captain Medwin tells ed by a sanguinary and unnatural diet; and he had 
us, that at the unripe age of fifteen he wrote part of a begun rigorously to suit his practice to the theory, 
poem, called the ** Wandering Jew,” published not' which he shortly afterwards recommended to the 
many years since in F’raser’s Magazine, and shortly world in a singular note to that strange poem 
afterwards printed his wholly lost novels,” “ Zastroz- ** Queen Mab.” 
zi” and * The Rosicrucian ;’’ the former was com-| All this time Shelley’s mind was working with un- 
osed under the fervent influence of his first love, the lhealthy activity ; he was writing anonymous letters to 
Pedy being his cousin, whom, like the * Mary” of provoke discussion on the momentous questions with 
Byron’s youth, he had the misery of seeing wedded | which it was occupied, or to inoculate others with his 
to another. |daring and unpopular opinions. He still found his 
From school. Shelley was removed to Oxford at an chief recreation in the performance of chemical ex- 
early age,—another unlucky circumstance in his des-| periments, though we are told that he was so unskil- 
tiny. Without any superior mind at hand, upon ful a manipulator, that he more than once narrowly 
which he might anchor his own ;—ceaselessly stirred |escaped poisoning himself or setting his rooms on 
by doubts which the spirit of the times wherein he |fire. His college friend adds, “that he possessed a 
lived was peculiarly tended to awaken—times, be it | singular taste for perilous recreations, and a thought- 
remembered, which had called forth the masterly |lessness in pursuit of them, that rendered his exist? 
essays of Godwin, and had sent forth in life three of ence from one day to another miraculous.” ‘The Re- 
our afterwards most orthodox poets as the promoters | viewer who deduced his possession of a large organ 
of a scheme of Pantisocracy :—eccentric and un-|of destructiveness from his experiments with the 
worldly in his habits—gifted with a purity of mind | burning-glass, would have found corroborative prooi 
which made him “ offended, and indeed more indig-|in the trait that he chose to equip himself for his long 
nant than would appear to be consistent with the country rambles with “ pistols and good store of pow- 
singular mildness of his nature, at a coarse or awk-| der and ball.” No less astounding and significant 
ward jest, especially if it were immodest or unclean-|to such severe judges must be the frolics in which he 
ly”.—animated with a passion for truth (forgetful that indulged. What could be expected from a youth of 
even in Truth’s holy cause, passion is excess)—it is sixteen, who could hardly pass by a pond or piece of 
not to be wondered that the whole structure a water without loitering near it ;—amusing 
routine of university life was felt by him to be an ab- himself by the childish pastime of throwing stones 
surdity, a mockery, an oppression—that something of in it, or sailing paper boats, to manufacture which, 
a martyr’s feelings began to possess him, confirming when all other material was exhausted, he would 
him in his secluded habits and unpopular speculations, even avail himself of the fly-leaves of his books, his 
and leading him resolutely to despise that very world darling pocket companions! It is true that in some 
he was so enthusiastically bent upon reforming. of these rambles we find traces of the sweet charity 
Of Shelley’s residence at Oxford, the hand of an of his nature: in one place we read of his feeding a 
intimate friend has given some most interesting par- vagrant’s child with milk procured from a neighbour- 
ticulars. Nothing could have been less orderly or ing farm-house ; in another, how he reasoned gravely 
more harmless than his habits—nothing more utterly | with a donkey-boy upon cruelty to animals; then, 
at variance with his inclinations and feelings, than|/again, we stumble upon some curious outbreak of 
the severe but limited course of study, and round of | whim and eccentricity,—as when, having been equip- 
searcely-veiled licence which, between them, divide| ped in an admirable new coat, the skirts of which 
college life. In his studies he was unmethodical,/ were torn off in forcing his way through a thicket, he 
irregular, but most earnest. ‘ He rejected with mar-|insisted upon displaying them ona hedge, and leaving 
vellous impatience,” writes his friend, every ma- them there “a spectacle,” he said, “for men and 
thematical disciple that was offered ;—the method of gods;"—as when, on meeting with a poor woman 
demonstration had no charms for him, and when the with a baby in her arms, he suddenly snatched the 
discoveries of modern analysts were presented, he latter, asking in the piercing tones of his shrill and 
was immediately distracted, and fell off into endless high-pitched voice, whether the child could communi- 
musings.’’ {It may he noted, as illustrative of his cate any thing concerning a state of pre-existence. 
peculiar mind that, devoted as he was to the ancient And how characteristic is the trait of his reasoning 
literature and language of Greece, he manifested not himself out of a fit of choler by an attempt to define 
merely an indifference, but a hostile aversion to the anger; how quaintly engaging the home-picture of 
study of the Oriental tongues; that, eager as he was him lying asleep on the rug before the fire, exposing 
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his little round head to the full force of the unsereen-|riet Westbrooke. This connexion was more then 
ed blaze, and seeming to rejoice in the heat ! \distasteful to his family, who now utterly cast him off, 
The above passages have been dwelt upon, perhaps, and as long as it lasted his life was one of misery, 
disproportionately, but they are valuable as illustrat- and restlessness, and privation. The details of his 
ing the thoughts and opinions which so long and sadly |residence in England and Wales,—the many anec- 
alienated him from his fellow-men. It will be divined,|dotes of his inconsiderate generosity, amounting to 
too, from them, that Shelly’s residence at Oxford |munificence, which prove that his disordered fortunes 
could hardly be crowned by the usual termination of|and shattered health neither soured his temper nor 
a scholat’s career. No one will be surprised at that|shut up his heart, cannot be included within our pre- 
outbreak of his republican spirit, which led him to|sent limits. It must be mentioned, however, that 
put forth a volume of fierce and fiery rhymes, under |about this period he made the acquaintance of Leigh 
the title of * Margaret Nicholson’s Remains” (she, it| Hunt (whom he was afterwards to befriend so signal- 
will be recollected, being the maniac who attempted |!y,) and of Lord Byron: the latter during a flight to 
the assassination of George the Third,) or at the sub-|the continent; for, finding the union into which he 
sequent avowal of his scepticism manifested in the |had precipitated himeelf, or, as some have it, been 
publication of a syllabus from Hume’s essays, and his |inveigled, a yoke no longer to be borne, he had separa- 
challenge of the constitated authorities to discuss its|ted from his wife, and endeavoured to find distraction 
truths in a public controversy, which led to his expul-|and relief from his anxieties in # foreign tour. Du- 
sion from Oxford at the age of seventeen; and this|ring the comfortless years of his first married life, 
expulsion to a disunion from his own family. Thus, |he had breathed out his donbts and discontents in a 
while yet a boy, did he deliberately cast away all the |few poems, which were published but to be disregard- 
wordly advantages which he might have enjoyed;|ed or anathematised. The preface to * Alastor, or 
deliberately break the ties of use and custom, and |the Spirit of Solitude,” dated December, 1815, con- 
deeming himself a missionary and a reformer, throw |tains a remarkable and saddening confession ; for all 
himself upon life, with little hope or support, save |Shelley’s poems and prefaces may be read as confes- 
such as he found in the earnestness and endurance of |sions. 
his own spirit. The words with which he describes} ‘The poem entitled ‘Alastor,’ may be considered 
Lionel in “Rosalind and Helen,” are exactly applica-|as allegorical of one of the most interesting situa- 
ble to himself. tions of the human mind. It represents a youth of 
uncorrupted feelings and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and purified by all that 
is excellent and majestic, to the contemplation of the 
universe. He drinks deep of the fountains of know- 
ledge, and is still insatiate. The magnificence and 
beauty of the external world sink' profoundly into 
the frame of his conceptions, and afford to their modi- 
fications a variety not to be exhausted. So long as it 
is possible for his desires to point towards objects 
thus infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous, and tran- 
quil, and self-possessed. But the period arrives when 
these objects cease to suffice. His mind is at length 
suddenly awakened, and thirsts for intercourse with an 
intelligence similar to itself. He images to himself 
the being whom he loves conversant with speculations 
of the sublimest and most perfect natures, the vision 
































Men wondered, and some sneered to see 
One sow what he could never reap: 

For he is rich, they said, and young, 

And might drink from the depths of luxury ; 
If he seeks fame, fame never crowned 

The champion of a trampled ereed : 

If he seeks power, power is enthroned 

*Mid ancient rights and wrongs, to feed 
Which, hungry wolves with praise and spoil, 
Those who would sit near power must toil; 
And such, there sitting, all may see. 

What seeks he? All that others seek 

He casts away, like a vile weed 

Which the sea casts unreturningly. 





From Oxford, Shelley made his way up to London. 
The strange irregular life which he led in the metropo- 
lis tended still further to subject him to reproof and 
misconstruction. His mistaken enthusiasm in the 
cause to which his future prospects had been sacrificed 
harried him presently into the commission of an act 
tore daringly overt than the one which had provoked 
his expulsion from the University; the publication of 
“Queen Mab.” As some mitigation of the offence 
justly given by its andisguised atheism, (so strangely 
compounded of bitterness and gentleness) and the 
wild code of morals promulgated in its notes, it should 
be remembered that this poem was printed only for 
private circulation, being brought under the notice of 
the general public by a piratical bookseller, and that 
in subsequent years its author spoke of its publication 
with regret. Strangely characteristic of the auda- 
cious simplicity of the poet's character is the anec- 
dote, if a true one, that he sent a copy of his confes- 
sion of faith and code of morals to each one of the 
bench of bishops. 

About this time Shelley’s first marriage took place: 
the lady being yet younger than himself, a Miss Har- 


in which he embodies his own imaginations unites all 
of wonderful, wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the 
philosopher, or the lover could depicture. The intel- 
lectual faculties, the imagination, the functions of 
sense, have their respective requisitions on the sym- 
pathy of corresponding powers in other human beings. 
The poet is represented as uniting all these requisi- 
tions, and attaching them to a single image. He seeks 
in vain for a prototype of his conception. Blasted by 
his disappointments, he descends to an untimely 
grave.” .... 

During the interval which elapsed between the pub- 
lication of “ Alastor’? and “The Revolt of Islam,” 
Shelley’s fortunes had undergone dark vicissitudes. 
His first marriage had been closed by the melancholy 
death of his wife, which took place in the year 1817, 
and was followed by a chancery decree, depriving the 
poet of the guardianship of his children on the plea of 
immorality and atheism. These events produced their 
natural consequences of bitter self-condemnation: un- 
fortunately, however, there was sufficient palpable 
injustice and harshness in Lord Eldon’s sentence, to 





farnish @ wrong to a spirit so sensitive and question- 
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ing; and with this wrong, an opiate of self-excuse| 
strong enough to lull those upbraidings of conscience | 
which might otherwise have ended in a clearer and! 
more relying faith in a Sapreme Being. ‘The wound, 
too, was in some measure healed by Shelley's second | 
marriage with Miss Godwin. For a short time after! 
this he resided at Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire, 
occupying six months of his retirement in the compo-| 
sition of the * Revolt of Islam.” In its exquisite de- 
dicatory address to his wife, and in the whole tone of 
its colouring and imagery, there is evidently an in- 
crease of hope and calmness on the part of the poet. 
He still, however, shows himself unalterably vowed 
to the services of his boyhood—to the preaching of a 
religion of Love and Intellectual Beauty, whose spirit 
slould be peace and liberty, and brotherly kindness— 
he still is filled to overflowing with the vision of a 
world where should neither be sensual passion, nor 
hate, nor bigotry; all its inhabitants being equally 
divine in their strength and purity.—How different 
this from the negative scepticism of the mocker, who 
pulls down without the power or the wish to build up 
again! Parts of this long allegory are of a surpass- 
ing beauty—instinct with music and perfume, glisten- 
ing, with imagery of inexhaustible variety : as a whole, 
however, it is wearying from its want of the life and 
breath of humanity, and it requires more than a single 
effort to induce us to follow the fortunes of Laon and 
Cythna to their close. “The Revolt of Islam’ was 
written in friendly rivalry of Keats, who was writing 
his ** Endymion” at the same time, and with whom 
Shelley had recently made a friendship, too soon, 
alas ! to be closed with that lament for his early death, 
which may be called the ** Lyeidas” of our own day. 

It was early in the year 1818, that Shelley quitted 





England never to return to it, taking up his residence 


OF ENGLAND. 


In strong and black relief —* What we behold 
Shall be the madhouse, and its belfry tower,’ 
Said Maddalo, * and even at this hour 

Those who may cross the water hear that bell 
Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell 
To vespers.’ ” 


The “Ode to the West Wind,” of all Shelley's 
Lyrics the most individual and passionate (we write, 
not forgetting the odes to * Naples” and “ Liberty,” 
and the ode to the * Skylark.” in which, like the 
bird, the poet seems to sing *“ at Heaven's gate,”) 
“was conceived and chiefly written in a wood that 
skirts the Arno near Florence, on a day when that 
tempestuous wind, whose temperature is at once mild 
and animating, was collecting the vapours from which 
pour down the autumnal rains ;”—the birth-place of 
the * Prometheus Unbound” which was completed in 
six weeks, has already been mentioned. The winter 
of 1821 was spent in and near Pisa, where again 
Shelley for some months enjoyed the society of Lord 
Byron, with that peculiar zest which is not tasted by 
those whose popularity, or the easiness of their te- 
quisitions, makes them the sought and the seekers of 
many friends. Between the two poets the * Liberal” 
was planned, and the consequent invitation of Mr. 
Hunt to Italy. This ill-considered publication, it 
will be remembered, had but a short and disastrous 
life. In the course of this winter, too, the * Adonais” 
was written, Mr. Keats having recently died at Rome 
under very painful and depressing circumstances. 


That elegy, like the Requiem of Mozart, might al- 


most be accepted as prophetic of its singer’s own un- 
timely fate. 

We are now near the close of Shelley’s career; 
for it would be superfluous to dwell upon the well- 


in different parts of the continent, and pouring forth|known details of the melancholy shipwreck of the 
in rapid succession that splendid series of poems 8th of July, in which he perished, and of the singular 
which entitle him to one of the highest thrones among and painful obsequies which attended his remains. 
our modern sons of song; though they will always,|Our scanty sketch cannot be better brought to an end, 
from their manner yet more than their mind, remain than by a passage from the eloquent preface to his 
the delight of the few rather than of the many. We) Posthumous Poems, which were edited and published 
may trace the poet's wanderings in his works, begin-|shortly after his decease by Mrs. Shelley. 

ning with the exquisite “ Lines written among the, ‘ When he made his home ander the Pisan Hills, 
Euganean Hills” (October, 1818), the Eclogue,|their roofless recesses harboured him as he composed 
**Kosalind and Helen,” a dreary tale of oppression|* The Witch of Atlas,’ * Adonais,’ and * Hellas.’ In 
and agony, and the gentler and sadder * Stanzas|the wild but beautiful bay of Spezia the winds and 
written in Dejection,”’ wherein waves which he loved became his playmates. His 
days were chiefly spent on the water; the manage- 
ment of his boat, its alterations and improvements, 
were his principal vccupation. At night, when the 
unclouded moon shone on the calm sea, he often went 
bear the date of Naples, December, 1818. The Cenci,|alone in his little shallop to the rocky caves that bor- 
unquestionably the most powerful of modern trage-|dered it, and sitting beneath their shelter, wrote + The 
dies, (the only work which we dare at a distance,| Triumph of Life,’ the last of his productions, The 
compare with Shakspeare’s “ Lear,” and which, by | beauty and strangeness of this lonely place, the re- 
its power, and passion, and concentration, makes us fined pleasure which he felt in the companionship of 
mourn its author as the lost hope of modern tragedy,)|4 few selected friends, our entire sequestration from 
is dated from Rome in the following May: so also is|'he rest of the world, all contributed to render the 
«Julian and Maddalo,” that poem (published in 1820), |Period of his life one of continued enjoyment. 1 am 
so deeply interesting as containing the portraits of its convinced that the two months we passed there were 





despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are, 








author and Lord Byron, independently of its gloomy|the happiest we had ever known: his health even 
and forcible picture of an evening landscape, with rapidly improved, and he was never better than when 
I last saw him, fuil of spirits and joy, embark for 
Leghorn, that he might there welcome Leigh Hunt to 
“A windowless, deformed, and dreary pile, ftaly . . 2... He spent a week at Pisa, employed in 
And on the top, an open tower, where hung 

A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung 


that one grim object on its horizon,— 


kind offices towards his friend, and enjoying with 
keen delight the renewal of their intercourse. He 
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then embarked with Mr. Williams, the chosen and|tion of his translation of Awacreon’s Odes; this was 
beloved sharer of his pleasures and of his fate, to re-| dedicated to George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales. 
turn tous. We waited for them in vain; the sea, by| His first essay, meditated, we are told by him even 
its restless moaning, seemed to desire to inform us of|in his schoolboy days, gave a sure token of the path 
what we could not learn :—but a veil may well be| which the poet would choose; an evidence, that in 
drawn over such misery ..... The truth at Jast was fulfilling his vocation as love-singer, he would be 
koown—a truth that made our loved and lovely Italy|rather sentimental and voluptuous, than romantic; 
appear a tomb, its sky a pall. Every heart echoed but in a subsequent volume of poems, published in 
the deep lament; and my only consolation was in| 1801, under the assumed name of Little, we find him 
the praise and earnest. love that each voice bestowed even yet more of a sensualist and less of a beau Trou- 
and each couatenance demonstrated for him we had j|/adour (that is, chivalrous as well as enamoured,) 
lost—not, I fondly hope, for ever; for his unearthly|than might have been suspected from such an outset. 
and elevated nature is a pledge of the continuation of But upon this work, it is needless further to dwell. 
his being, though in an altered form. Rome received| Mr. Moore’s next essay,—to follow a tolerably ac- 
his ashes ; they are deposited beneath its weed-grown curate list of his works,—were political ; being two 
wall, and the * world’s sole monument’ is enriched poems, “Corruption and Intolerance,” in which he 
with his remains.” shows himself as warm a patriot, as he had before 
shown himself a warm votary of pleasure. ‘ A Can- 
did Appeal to Public Confidence,” another work de- 
voted to the topics of the hour, bears the date of 1803 ; 
and it may have been about this time, or yet earlier, 
lif we are to judge from two pleasant lines by Croker, 
Tuere are some writers, who bear the same rela- that he essayed dramatic composition, the piece bein 
tion to those giants of literature whose mighty works |** The Gipsey Prince,” which met with only a partia 
have moved the world’s mind onward, that the gor-|success. In the Autumn of 1803, Mr. Moore was ap- 
geous, artificial, fascinating opera bears to the great pointed Registrar to the Admiralty at Bermuda, and 
and genuine drama. First and foremost among these proceeded thither; but after a short residence, finding 
stands Thomas Moore: nor let it be counted as dis-| the place and the drodgery of office intolerable to him, 
respect or disparagement, that we venture to assign he decided on fulfilling its duties by deputy; and, 
him such a position. It is well that,in the assembly| paying a flying visit to America on his way home- 
of the poets, there should be one who, though at times| ward, returned to England late in the year 1804. In 
he breaks out like Tyrteus into stirring hymns of 1806 he published his “Odes and Epistles,” sug- 
truth and liberty, should sing for the most part in the | gested by this ramble, a series of travelling sketches 
smooth measures and rich but choice language of the and personal poems, which established him in public 
court-minstrel :—it is well that there should be one, estimation as one of the most skilful of modern wri- 
who in the harsh controversy of conflicting opinions, | ters, possessed of a rich treasure of natural faney and 
should bear his part with sparkling wit for his weapon, gathered allusion, and weaving them into exquisitely 
rather than impassioned eloquence. In pointing to modulated verse, with an art which almost, if not 
Mr. Moore as the perfection of the man of the world altogether, fulfils the highest condition of excellence, 
and the man of leiters combined, we refer not only to|namely, that of concealing itself. 
the excellence of his works, in which the refinement) In the year 1807, Mr. Moore presented himself to 
of the saloon and the scholarship of the closet are so|the public as the author of the * Irish Melodies.” By 
gracefully blended, but to that steadiness of principle|these his name will be known, so long as there are 





THOMAS MOORE. 





and purpose on the part of their writer, which place 
him so far above those, who, tempted by the posses- 
sion of popular talents, devote themselves, unhonoured 
mercenaries, to no worthier object than the amusement 
or service of the most munificent patron—or the most 
liberal flatterer. 

Mr. Moore was born in Dublin, on the 28th of May, 
1780; the only son of Mr. Garret Moore, a respect- 


voices tc sing and hearts to feel. Few have ever ap- 
plied themselves to any task so richly qualified as he 
was. He possessed not merely the mechanical power 
over language and rhythm, the musical ear, and, we 
may add, the musical knowledge so eminently requi- 
site for a song writer, bat he entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the national musie which he had under- 
taken to “ marry with rhyme,”’ and could, with envi- 











able tradesman of that city. His early education was able versatility, 
superintended by Mr. Samuel Whyte, who had also! 

been Sheridan’s preceptor, and to whom he pays an| “call up the sunshine, or bring down the showers,” 
honourable tribute in his biography of that brilliant! 

man. At the age of fourteen he was entered as a/by a strain careless or melancholy as the air under 
student of Trinity College; and here, we are told, his hands (and in his heart) demanded. If it must be 
he made himself as remarkable for the eloquence admitted that some of his songs, in the elegance of 
wherewith he supported the peculiar opinions,— their fournure, and the sentiment verging towards con- 
which, throughout his life, he has never ceased to ceit which they embody, are too mannered, too artifi- 
speak, and write, and sing,—as for his classical at- cial for the music wherewith they are mated,—there 
tainments. He was loved, too, as being the best of are as many, which, for their truth and intimate ap- 
boon companions, in a circle where social qualities propriateness of feeling and character, can never again 
are eminently valued. At the close of the year 1799, be dissevered from the airs to which they have been 
he entered himself as a member of the Inner Temple, joined. It is fortunate that to mention instances can- 
and, iv the year following, gained the surname which not by any possibility be required of us, otherwise 
will, perhaps, be graven on his tomb, by the publica- this sketch would never come to a close. 
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While on the fascinating subject of song-writing,|harmony, and all the gorgeous and picturesque shows 
it may not be amiss to advert to the other verses forjof the East, among which the fancy has loved to 
music which Mr. Moore has poured forth, with a fer-|revel ever since the days when the Thousand and 
tility almost unexampled—a fertility, too, which,|One Nights was a favourite cradle-book, were seat- 
though it may lead at times to self-imitation, has|tered through the poet’s pages with a rich and grace- 
never to be pleaded in excuse for carelessness or puer-|ful profusion. Even now, though we read it with the 
ility. We may enumerate the “ National Melodies,”| cooled enthusiasm which comes of time and change, 
a charming series, to which Mr. Bishop, as adapter of though we feel that it never reaches the point where 
the airs selected, has done fullest justice,—the “ Sa-| poetry, in right of thought, and feeling, and imagery, 
cred Melodies,” whose devotional fervour takes, per-| becomes sublime and tmmortal; we are still carried 
haps, too much of the form of earthly passion,—the| away, as we read, by its glowing numbers and rich 
** Evenings in Greece,’ and the “Summer Féte,” | descriptions, til] we can forget that there is enjoyment 
where the songs are strung together on a connecting | of a lcftier and purer order to be derived from * tune- 
thread of verse, slight indeed, but always golden: to ful and well-measared song.” 
say nothing of other later collections, and a countless} The poet’s next work, * The Fudge Family,” one 
variety of single songs, and duets, and glees. In| of those brilliant trifles in right of which he stands 
many of these Mr. Moore, besides being their poet, alone and unrivalled, owed its birth to a passing visit 
appears as musical composer also, with happy effect.|to Paris, whose humours, and the humours of its 
Some of his melodies (we must particularize “ the | visiters, the sight-seeing English, were as yet com- 
Song of the olden time,”) are most original and ex- paratively exhausted. Very recently Mr. Moore in 
pressive: and those who remember what were the|his “Fudge Family in England,” has reproduced 
best approved ditties some forty years since, the|the actors who figured in that piquant satire; but 
“* Sweet Kitties,” and “ Buy my Posies,” of our oe Miss Biddy, in the full flow of her Gallo-mania, ean- 
thers, transported from the Rotunda of Vauxhall to do| not bat be felt to be far more lively and spirited than 
duty in “ my lady’s chamber,” cannot but feel how|the lady who has become controversial and anti- 
deeply we are indebted to Mr. Moore for the delicious | Popish, (though a touch of her old spirit breaks out 
words and graceful music, introduced by him in/in her alternate discussions of becoming millinery and 
happy exchange for such mean and vulgar composi-|Gospel ministry) while brother Bob—gouty, @ gour- 
tions. mand, a thick and thin supporter of the Bench of 

In the year 1811, Mr. Moore made his second dra-| Bishops, seems to us but vapid and spiritless when 
matic essay in an Opera, “* M. P. or the Blue Stock-| compared with the pompous inanity of his father,— 
ing.” This was produced at the Lyceum, then under|the flower of the Fudges! 

Mr. Arnold’s management, with but questionable suc-| Passing by a host of brilliant pieces d’occasion (of 
cess. During the six subsequent years he was prin-|the compositions for music we have already spoken 
cipally oceupied with the publication of songs and |collectively,) we come to Mr. Moore’s second and 
political jeux d’esprit, the doings of the Regent and |last long poem, “The Loves of the Angels,” which 
his household furnishing him abundant matter for his| was published in 1823. The appearance of this was 
wit. Many of his sharpest-pointed sallies (they are | hastened, its author tells us, by the announcement of 
all as fine as poignant) appeared in the Times news-|Lord Byron’s “* Heaven and Earth,” which was un- 
paper, with which he was understood to have formed derstood to be founded on the same passage of Holy 
a regular connexion. The “Twopenny Post-bag”|Writ. Mr. Moore came to his task well prepared, 
was published in 1813. During these years, too, he by an intimate acquaintance with the traditions of the 
mixed largely in the fashionable and brilliant society |ancient church (the fruits whereof were to be after- 
of the metropolis, of which such lively and tantalizing| wards displayed, not happily for their aathor’s fame, 
glimpses are to be found in the correspondence of his in “The Travels of an Irish Gentleman ;”’) but, mak- 
friend and contemporary, Lord Byron. The poet of ing little use of these, the subject of the intercourse 
«Childe Harold,” and of the Melodies, assuined the| between the sons of God and the daughters of men, 
matrimonial yoke about the same period, but with far became in his hands nothing more exalted than a se- 
different results of happiness. |ries of love-stories, told in that honeyed verse so pe- 

It might have been thought that Mr. Moore’s popu-jcaliarly his own. The “ Loves of the Angels” must 
larity was at its height, before Lalla Rookh” made be felt to occupy a very secondary position among its 
its appearance ; but the enormous sum given for it by author's writings; he speaks of it, indeed, in his pre- 
its publishers, was an earnest that that Oriental Tale face, as having been originally but an episode in a 
of ‘Tales was to be spread abroad yet more widely, to work of greater consequence, which was forestalled, 
be read and got by heart with even a warmer enthu-|and its completion prevented by the announcement of 
siasm than its author's shorter metrical essays: and| Lord Byron's drama. 
the event justified their anticipations. * Lalla Rookh”| With this work we conclude our notice, slight as 
is precisely the poem which is certain to work an im- it is, of Mr. Moore’s metrical compositions. Blank 
mediate and universal enchantment upon the English verse, as far as we are aware, he has never attempted. 
public, such as it was in the year 1817;—a public But besides being author of the poems specified, and 
athirst for verse, and which had not yet disenthralled a thousand more, which limited space renders it im- 
itself from the empire of the passionate school, to fol- possible to enumerate, he has presented himself to the 
low in lessened numbers, and with a calmer but more | public as a voluminous writer of prose, having enter- 
intense affection, the footsteps of those who may be ed the domain of fietion in the * Epicarean’’—of bio- 
said to have ** gone out into the wilderness” for me-| graphy, in the lives of Sheridan, and Lord Byron, and 
ditation and prayer. The stories it contains excited Lord Edward Fitzgerald—of political and religious 
a strong interest, the music of the verse in which controversy, in the * Memoirs of Captain Rock,” and 
they were poured out was of a seducing and luxurious “* The Travels of an Irish Gentleman”—and of his- 
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tory, in the recent volumes on Ireland, contributed to 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. None of these works, in 
right of their execution, can rank as high as Mr. 


|Moore was some years ago placed on the pension 
‘list; a fit place for one who has never falsified his 
principles, by word or by silence, and who has passed 
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Moore’s poems. The “ Epicurean” contains elabo-| through trying vicissitudes of fortune, with his honour 
rate descriptions, in which the antique knowledge unstained and unquestioned. 


mentioned awhile since is turned carefully to account ; 
and the contrast between the gorgeous mysteries of 
Egyptian idolatry and the simple heart-influencing 
faith of the Christians, is happily sustained: but the 
book, save to very young readers, is a cloying one. 
In the “ Life of Sheridan” the biographer had a sub- 
ject of no ordinary impracticability ; to write the ad- 
ventures of a wit, is the next difficult task to painting 
a rainbow; and there is no small danger of such a 
work, if confided to one who bears in character and 
temperament a certain similarity with his subject, 
coming from the hands of the latter overcharged and 
overlaboured. Such, at least, seems the case with 
the Life of Sheridan. Again, in the Byron Memoirs, 
the author’s difficulties were an hundred-fold greater. 
Having incurred suspicion and misconstruction from 
the sacrifice of the auto-biography committed to his 
care by his friend, he placed himself in the position 
of one who knows more than he will or ought to tell 
—and has still to justify and maintain his reader’s 
interest in a character, which, by its inconsistencies, 
is placed upon the list of eccentric prodigies, with 
whom the general world can have little consistent 
sympathy. But apart from all this inherent difficulty, 
there were smal! defences and subtle distinctions at- 
tempted, which were felt to be useless to the subject 
of the biography, and unworthy of his biographer; 
there was every where visible the disposition, born of 
personal affection, to tamper with the faults of “the 
wandering Childe’’—whereas, it would have been 
wiser, with a judicious daring, to have stated them 
without apology—drawing out and dwelling upon 
those brilliant lights which so largely redeemed the 
tremendous shadows of Byron’s character. In Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald Mr. Moore had his simplest sub- 
ject; and the work is, accordingly, his best; and it 
is written throughout with heart and feeling, with- 
out either the effort at brilliancy, or the uneasy con- 
straint and misgiving discernible in the other two 
biographies. We feel in every page that the author 
loved his task, and that the tale of the fortunes of the 
amiable and highly-gifted and ill-starred young no- 
bleman, who was wrecked in the convulsions of a 
disastrous and terrible time, could not have been 
better confided, than to him who sung in the war-song 
of ** Brien the Brave,” 


“Forget not our wounded companions who stood 
In the day of distress by our side ; 

While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood 
They stirred not, but conquered and died !” 


Little more remains to be said, unless we were to 
record traits of character and details of private life,— 
to rake up the old story of the duel with Mr. Jeffry, 
and the challenge to Lord Byron, which led to a fast 
friendship ; unless we could call up the ghosts of ban- 
quets at Holland House, and eall back the thousand 


bright flashes with which his wit * has brightened 
the claret” of the social board ;—the thousand charm- 
ing songs (for the poet and composer is a singer too,) 
with which he has held the fair and the courtly in 
We may add, however, that Mr. 


mute attention. 











CHARLES LAMB. 


Or all our modern writers who have lived and |a- 
boured during a period, each successive event of 
which has tended to foster a cosmopolitan spirit, 
Charles Lamb (or rather call him Elia) is, perhaps, 
the most indefeasibly and genuinely English. The 
racy, golden humour of his works, has, as yet, been 
sparingly tasted on the continent; but shall we won- 
der at this neglect, we, who have so lately begun to 
sympathise with the feelings and fantasies of Jean 
Paul Richter, who are still so far from regarding with 
a catholic and tolerant spirit, the literature of /a jeune 
France, in spite of all its extravagances, so full of 
vitality and character? Was not this delicious es- 
sayist, this clear-sighted and benevolent critic, com- 
pelled by neglect endured among his own countrymen 
to exclaim, “Damn the age! | will write for anti- 
quity !” and has not the general public only begun 
rightly to appreciate and love him, since the day 
when—his earnest, and whimsical, and heart-engag- 
ing tasks laid by— 


“Home he has gone, and ta’en his wages.” 


It was the compensating good fortune of Elia, how- 
ever, to be surrounded throughout his career by a 
circle of discriminating and gifted friends. From the 
reminiscences* already published by one of these, a 
kindred spirit, whether in richness of imagination or 
sweetness of heart, we shall principally draw our 
present notice. 

“Charles Lamb,” says the writer referred to, 
“was born about the year 1774. His family were 
settled in Lincolnshire, as we learn by his reference 
to the family name in a pretty sonnet. 


‘ Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 
In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 

Received thee first, amid the merry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow-swains.’ 


In 1782, being then about eight years of age, he 
was sent to Christ’s Hospital, and remained there til! 
1789. He has left us his ‘Recollections’ of this 
place in two charming papers. These are evident- 
ly works of love; yet, being written with sinceri- 
ty as well as regard, they communicate to the reader 
a veneration for the ancient school. One wishes, 
whilst reading them, to muse under the mouldering 
cloisters of the old Gray Friars, to gaze on the large 
pictures of Lely and Verrio, to hold colloquy with 
‘the Grecians;’ and, above all, there springs up 
within us a liking, a sympathy (something between 
pity and admiration) for the Blue-coat boy, toiling 
for College honours, or wandering homeless through 
the London streets, a result, perhaps, of more moment 





* A series of papers which appeared in the Atheneum 
of 1835, which are understood to have been written by Mr. 
Proctor, better known to the public as Barry Cornwall. 
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to the author, than that of upholding the reputation! There is a strange, tender wish in reference to Miss 
of his favourite school. In his second paper, on this | Lamb (who was ten years older than himself) in the 
subject, and where he apostrophizes some of his con-| paper entitled “* Mackery End.” “I wish,” says he, 
temporaries, the following passage has just met our | * that I could throw into a heap the remainder of our 
eyes. ‘Come back into memory, like as thou wert joint existences, that we might share them in equal 
in the dayapring of thy fancies, with hope like a division; but that is impossible!” These few notices 
fiery column before thee,—the dark pillar not yet of his family cannot so well be closed, as by remind- 
turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, metaphy- ing the reader of that beautiful passage in the paper 
sician, and bard!’ It is thus that he invoked the “ Old China,” (one of the last essays of Elia,) in 
most famous of his school companions; one whom which his faithful household companion, under the 
he always held in close friendship, and who died— show of complaining that increased riches have taken 
how short a time !—before him. away from them the pleasures of self-denial and anti- 
* It was not long after he quitted Christ’s Hospital cipation, is represented as indulging herself in looking 
that he obtained the situation of clerk in the India back over the years of narrow circumstances, through 
House. Here he remained for many years, rising which they had toiled in loving companionship ;— 
gradually from a smal! salary to a comfortable yearly reminding Elia of the precious folio edition of Beau- 
stipend; until in 1825, or thereabouts, he was pen-|mont and Fletcher, whose purchase had cost them 
sioned off liberally (with ‘two-thirds of my accus- many days of anxious doubt and deliberation, and 
tomed salary,’ he says) by the Directors. During, had extended the date of a threadbare corbeau suit 
this period he dwelt in various places, sometimes in for some weeks; of those hearty by-gone playgoings 
London, sometimes in the suburbs. He had (among to see the Battle of Hexham and the Surrender of 
other residences) chambers in the Temple, lodgings Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland in The Chil- 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, a house at Isling- dren in the Wood,—when, says she, “we squeezed 
ton, on the border of the New River, Lodgings at out our shillings a-piece to sit three or four times in a 
Dalston (or Shacklewell,) at Enfield Chase, and final- season in the one-shilling gallery, where you felt al! 
ly at Edmonton, where he died of erysipelas on Sa-| the time that you ought not to have brought me, and 
turday the 27th of December, 1834, in the sixty-first|more strongly I felt obligation to you for having 
year of his age. |brought me; and the pleasure was the better for a 
“Mr. Lamb,” (we are still literally following his little shame; and when the curtain drew up, what 
friend Barry Cornwall,) ‘had one brother whom he cared we for our place in the house, or what mattered 
lost many years before his death, and one sister; but it where we were sitting, when our thoughts were with 
he had no other, certainty no other near relations, Rosalind in Arden, or with Viola at the Court of Il- 
His brother, Mr. John Lamb, of the South Sea House, lyria ?” . 
was considerably his senior. * You were figuring in| It has been pleasantly and truly observed, that 
the career of manhood,’ he says, addressing his| some live for the uses of the romancer,—some for the 


brother, ‘gossip of the anecdote-monger. Charles Lamb be- 
longed to the latter number. Being all his life, as 
‘When I was yet a little peevish boy.’ much from choice as necessity, an inhabitant of Lon- 


don, or its immediate neighbourhood, and the pos- 
The reader may remember that it was this brother sessor of humours that kept proportion with, and 
(otherwise James Elia) who, upon seeing some Eton sharpened his intellectual powers, he was sure to draw 
boys at play, gave vent to his forebodings in that round him all the choice spirits of his time with 
memorable sentence, ‘what a pity to think that these whom he had aught in common. He speaks most 
fine ingenious lads in a few years will be all chang- characteristically, though in somewhat an imaginative 
ed into frivolous members of Parliament.’ His) fashion, of his own tastes and habits in society, in 
sister, between whom and our kind friend there ex-' his preface to the last Essays of Elia. 
isted a long, deep and untiring affection, and whois; ‘ My late friend was in many respects a singular 
worthy in every respect to have been the sister of character. Those who did not like him, hated him ; 
such a man, survives him. They lived together| and some who once liked him, afterwards became his 
(being both single), read together, thought together, | bitterest haters. ‘The truth is, he gave himself too 
and crowned the natural tie that linked them to each little concern what he uttered and in whose presence. 
other with the truest friendship. He has written) He observed neither time nor place, and would e’en 
down her qualities, some of them, at least, in a plea-'out with what came uppermost. With the severe 
sant essay—she is the Bridget Elia of * Mackery religionist he would pass for a Freethinker; while 
End.” And she is the person, also, to whom one of the other faction set him down for a bigot, or per- 
his early sonnets is addressed, in which he reproach- suaded themselves that he belied his sentiments. Few 
es himself for some little inequality of temper to-|understood him; and I am not certain that at all 


wards her,— times he understood himself. He too much affected 
'that dangerous figure—irony. He sowed doubtful 

‘If from my lips some angry accents fell, speeches, and reaped plain, unequivocal hatred. He 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, ‘would interrupt the gravest discussion with some 

Twas but the error of'a sickly mind. light jest; and yet, perhaps, not quite irrelevant in 


.T , : ' 3 ears that could understand him. Your long and much 
Thou didst ever show to me (he proceeds) kindest talkers hated him. "The informal habit of his mind, 


nae | joined to an inveterate impediment of speech, forbade 
‘Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay him to be an orator; and he seemed determined that 

But ill the mighty debt of love Iowe, no one else should play that part when he was present. 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend !"” He was petit and ordinary in his person and appear- 
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good company, but where he has been a stranger, sit 
silent, and be suspected for an odd fellow; till, some 
unlucky occasion provoking it, he would stutter out 
some senseless pun, (not altogether senseless, per- 
haps, if rightly taken,) which has stamped his cha- 
racter fur the evening.” 

Let us complete this unflattering, yet withal en- 
gaging personal sketch, by a picture of Elia among 
his intimates, drawn by his friend’s hand ; the scene 
being his lodgings in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
«On certain evenings (Thursdays) one might reckon 
upon encountering at his rooms from six to a dozen 
unaffected people, including two or three men of let- 
ters. A game at whist and a cold supper, followed 
by a cheerful glass (glasses!) and * good talk,’ were 
the standing dishes on these occasions. If you came 
late you encountered the perfume of ‘The Great 
Plant.’ The pipe hid in smoke (the violet among its 
leaves)—a squadron of tamblers, fuming with various 
odours, and a score of quick intellectual glances sa- 
luted you. Here you might see Godwin, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Coleridge (though rarely), Mr. Robin- 
son, Serjeant Talfourd (his friend ull death), Mr. 
Ayrton, Mr. Alsager, Mr. Manning,—sometimes Miss 
Kelly or Liston,—Admiral Burney, Charles Lloyd, 
Mr. Alsop, and various others, and if Wordsworth 
was in town you might stumble upon him also. Our 
friend’s brother, John Lamb, was occasionally there ; 
and his sister, his excellent sister, invariably presid- 
ed. Questions of al! kinds, with the exception of ex- 
isting politics, were started, and fairly argued here: 
metaphysics and theology—poetry and the drama— 
and characters of all sorts. Lord Chatham and the 
fives’-player Cavanagh; Lord Foppington and the 
Lord St. Albans; Jack Bannister and Dicky Suett, 
were brought forward and separsiely discussed. No- 
thing came amiss that was good.”’ 

Among the thousand delightful anecdotes of 
bright things said and strange things done by these 
merry men of Cockaigne, whether at such jovial town 
meetings, or when some one among them, venture- 
some in his philanthropy, strayed out to visit Elia in 
his suburban abode, it is impossible to trust ourselves; 
and there is no need that we should, so recently have 
they been collected and laid before the world, by his 
highly gifted and amiable executor, Mr. Serjeant 


Talfourd. To no more fitting hands could the task} 
have been entrusted. We must now leave the man| 
Elia, and say and steal a word concerning his works. 


Of these the following list includes the principal in 
prose and verse: “Specimens of the English Dra- 
matic Poets,” 1808 ; ** The Works of Charlies Lamb” 
(in two volumes), 1818; ** Elia,’ 1823; * The Last 
Essays of Elia,” 1833; The Adventures of Ulys- 
ses and ‘Tales from Shakspeare,” besides which he 
made a second gleaning from the old English drama- 
tists, under the name of * The Garrick Papers”’ (pub- 
lished in Hone’s Every-day Book), and collected his 
Jater poems in a little volume, “Album Verses,” 





* Not so precisely. Wordsworth writes of him, as 
“The rapt one of the godlike forehead,” 


and Barry Cornwall as, “a little spare man in black, with 
a countenance pregnant with expression, deep lines in his 
forehead, quick, luminous, restless eyes, and a smile as 
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ance.* I have seen him sometimes in what is called;which also contains “The Wife’s Trial,” a short 
, drama, founded upon Crabbe’s admirable tale of ** The 


Confidante :” this had previously been published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Of Lamb’s poetry little could be said likely to re- 
commend it to those who love it not already. He, 
with whom *‘the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous, 
but again somewhat fantastical and original brained, 
generous Margaret Neweastle,”’ was “a dear favour- 
ite’—who was steeped to the heart’s core in the 
spirit of Burton and Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir 
Thomas Browne,”—and who, besides sympathising 
with Haywood, Ben Jonson, and Ford, and Massin- 
ger, could also sympathise with Donne, and Quarles, 
and Cowley—it was natural that sueh an one should 
in his own poetical efforts cast himself back among 
“*the rare and curious ancients,” not only in spirit, 
but in letter also;—should not merely emulate their 
originality and freshness of thought, but also clothe 
his thoughts in the quaint costume of their obsolete 
phraseology: and it is not wonderful if his verses 
have obtained nothing more than the limited popularity 
they deserved. 

A far different fate awaits his essays—the lucubra- 
tions of the incomparable Elia. ‘They were written, 
says Barry Cornwall, “in his famous days. All that 
had been done before that time had met with compara- 
tive neglect: his rights as acritic were not recognised ; 
his pretensions as a poet had been disputed ; his wit, 
his fine observations, his consummate pathos had been 
shown in vain. He was in a fair way of cursing the 
age, when Mr. John Scott, then editor of the London 
Magazine, applied to him for support. [is tasks at 
the India House, which occupied without wearying 
him, had left him ripe and vigorous for any mischief. 
He wanted excitement; and he was not unwilling, 
probably, to show the world what sort of man they 
had neglected. He was already the magician of a 
small circle; but he wished to enlarge it. The quick 
and sincere laugh of his hearers (that best and true 
echo of a jest), the judicious praises of highly gift- 
ed friends, and ‘the god within him,’ prompted him 
to write. He wrote, and the Essays of Elia were the 
result,” 

Like his poems, these excellent and peculiar 
writings are imbued with the spirit of our older times; 
filled too,—filled to overflowing with the sympathies 








sweet as ever threw sunshine upon a human face.” 
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of the writer’s heart and the crotchets of his brain, 
Many of them, too, are not merely exclusively Eng- 
lish—but townish—belonging to London—Ho- 
garth’s, and Handel's, and Pope’s London—the Lon- 
don of coffee-houses and theatres, of the South Sea 
House and the book-stalls of Holborn—the same city 
as that whose fascinations held Johnson in such 
powerful thrall. They are, in short, whimsically, 
breathingly, kindly individual ; and should (may our 
wishes be prophetic!) be always numbered amongst 
our selectest classics, were it only for the sake of the 
clear and nervous English in which they are written. 

But Charles Lamb has, perhaps, a yet stronger 
claim to our notice as a critic. To speak somewhat 
hastily, the chance words which fell from his pen 
roncerning our ancient writers, are worth to us quires 
of disquisition and analysis which other hands have 
elaborated ; better reasoned and wrought out, it may 
be, but less intimately felt. Almost the last para- 
graph which he published—a few lines of Table Talk 
given to the dthenawum in 1834,—contains an analysis 
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of the close of Lear, short as a tombstone inscription, the years between the ages of ten and fifteen, passed 
but entire, deep-thoughted, and sufficing. Once again, by her at a London boarding-school of high repute, 
and for the last time, to borrow his friend’s eulogy— no one who has read * Our Village’’ ean have forgot- 
* He had wit—humao pathos (in a high degree)—a ten. By her own showing she was as shy as she was 
delicate apprehension—a deep and curious vein of clever, afier a somewhat original fashion—a keen 
thought—a searching and, as it were, an attractive lover of poetry and plays. And shortly after she left 
critical faculty, bringing out the beauties of an author school, she showed the next evidence of talent, the 
(seldom his defects) as the sun brings forth or repro- possession of creative as well as appreciative power, 
duces a flower. It has been said of him that in cri-)by publishing a volume of miscellaneous poems, 
ticism he was ‘a discoverer like Vasco Nunez or Ma- whieh weve tavourably received; for in those days 
gellan : and assuredly it was he who first brought the poetry was read. This was shortly followed by a 
world acquainted with thé wonders of the old drama- metrical tale, in Scott's manner, founded on the story 
tisis of England. . . . . . « Noone will love of the discovery of the mutineers of the Bounty, a 
the old English writers again as he did. Others subject afterwards taken up by Lord Byron in * The 
may have a leaning towards them—a respect—an ad- Island; and this second essay (Christine, the 
miration—a sort of young man’s love, but the true re-- Maid of the South Seas”) by a series of narrative 
lishing is over; the close, familiar friendship is dis- poems on the female character. These works, now 
solved. He who went back into dim antiquity, and all but forgotten, were, at the time of their appearing, 
sought them out, and proclaimed their worth to the successful; but their young writer was herself dissa- 
world—abandoning the gaudy rhetoric of popular au-| tisfied with them ; conscious, perhaps, that they were 
thors for their sake, is now translated into the shadowy little more than imitations, and forgetting that it is 
regions of the friends he worshipped. He who was) by imitation that genius has almost always in the 
once separated from them by a hundred lustres, hath| first instance manifested itself. She withdrew herself 
surmounted that great interval of time and space, and from composition—read much, though without any 
is now—THEIR ConTEMPoRARY !” |decided aim or object, and would never (she thinks) 
have attempted authorship again, had not those vicis- 
| Situdes of fortune, which try the metal of the sufferer 
ives less searchingly than the sincerity of his friends, 
compelled her to come forth from her retreat, and 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. | honourably to exercise the talents with which she had 
been so largely gifted. It would be raising the veil 
Tuere are few names which fall with a pleasanter| t0° high to dwell upon the sequel; upon the rich re- 
sound upon the ears of those who adopt authors as ward of love, and respect, and consideration, which 
friends, in reeognition of the moral purity and ge-|bave repaid so zealous and unselfish a devotion of 
niality of feeling as much as of the original talent| time and talent as Miss Mitford’s life has shown. 
displayed in their works, than the name of Mary Rus-| We have but to speak of the good which has come 
sell Mitiord. Happy thoughts and fresh images rise) OUt ol evil, in the shape of her writings. ; 
up when it is spoken; and yet we are a trifle too apt) Miss Mitford’s principal efforts have been a series 
to think of it only as connected with all that is lovely, of tragedies, heralded by a volume of dramatic 
in the rural scenery, and characteristic in the rural) Scenes, which received favourable notice from Cole- 
society of Southern England, and to forget that it also! ridge. “ The Two Foseari” —* Julian”—** Rienzi” 
appertains to a dramatist of no common power, who| —* harles the First,’ have been all represented, 
has wrought in a period, when—if the theatres be de-, 20d all well received—the third with signal success. 
serted, and the popular acted drama have degenerated | Besides these may be mentioned two other tragedies, 
into melodrame, burletia, and faree—the plays pub-| Still 1a manuseript, * Inez de Castro” and + Otto ot 
lished exhibit far more signs of strength and promise Wittelsbach,” Miss Mitford's last, finest work. In 
than were shown by those produced in the palmy all these plays there is strong vigorous writing,— 
days of Garrick, or the yet more glorious after-sum- masculine in the free unshackled use of language, but 
mer of the Kembles. : wholly womanly in its purity from coarseness or 
It was at Christmas time, in the year 1789, that! licence, and in the intermixture of those incidental 
Miss Mitford was born, her birth-place being the little touches of softest feeling and finest observation, which 
town of Alresford, Hampshire. She is descended, on) are peculiar to the gentler sex. A rich air of the 
the father’s side, from an ancient family in Northum-| 80uth breathes over ** Rienzi ;” and in the « Charles,” 
berland, not remotely connected with nobility ; and though the character of Cromwell will be felt to ev- 
there is a quaint rhyme current in the north couatry, brote, it is, on the whole, conceived with a just and 
which promises the name a long duration. /acute discernment of its real and false greatness—ot 
jthe thousand contradictions which, in reality, make 
| the son of the Huntingdon brewer a character too dil- 
ficult, and mighty, for any one beneath a Shakspeare 
jto exhibit. As also in Joanna Baillie’s fine tragedies, 
jthe poetry of these plays is singularly fresh and un- 
Her mother was the only daughter of Dr. Russell, of conventional; equally clear of Elizabethan quaintness 
Ashe, in Hampshire; this lady was a singularly good | and of the modern Della-cruscanisms, which, as some 
classical scholar; aud it would have been strange, if hold, indicate an exhausted and artificial state of so- 
under such auspices, the education of her daughter! ciety, in which the drama—the hearty, bold, natural 
had not been liberally planned and carefully eom-|drama—has no existence. At all events, it is now 
pleted. How delightfully Miss Mitford has chroni-| too much the fashion that every thing which is written 
cled her school pleasures and school feelings, during| for the stage shall be forgotten so soon as the actors 


“ Midford was Midford when Morpeth was nane, 
Midford shall be Midford when Morpeth is gane ; 
So long as the sun sets or the moon runs her round, 
A Midford in Midford shall always be tuund.” 
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employed in it have * fretted their hour;” were it' orchards and the cottage gardens, for who could ex- 
otherwise, we should not have need to dwell, even ceed Nature'—but the figures which people the 
thus briefly, upon the distinctive merits of Miss Mit- scene; that her country boys and village girls are too 
ford’s tragedies. refined, too constantly turned “to favour and to pretti- 
In leaving them, however, we cannot but point at- ness.’ But this flattery only shows to us the health 
tention to the happy choice of their subjects, and in and benevolence of mind belonging to the writer; nor 
doing this, may venture a remark or two which will would it be just to count it as a fault, unless we also 
lead us on to the works by which Miss Mitford is the were to denounce Crabbe as an unfaithful painter of 
most widely known—her sketches of country life and English life and scenery, because, with a tendency 
scenery. Among the characteristics which eminently diametrically opposite, he lingers like a lover in the 
distinguish female authorship, it has often strack us, workhouse and the hovel, and dwells rather upon de- 
that there is none more certain and striking than an cay, and meanness, and misery, than the prosperity, 
instinctive quickness of discovery and happiness in and charity, and comfort with which their gloom is 
working out available subjects and fresh veins of so largely chequered. He may be ealled the Cara- 
fancy. At least, if we travel through the domains of vaggio—Miss Mitford the Claude of village life in 
lighter literature during the last filty years, we shall Eagland; and the truth lies between them. Both, 
find enough to prove our assertion. We shall find however, are remarkable for the purity and selectness 
the supernatural romance growing into eminence of their language; both paint with words, in a manner 
under the hands of Arne Radclitfe—the national tale as faithful as itis significant. Crabbe should be re- 
introduced to the public by Miss Edgeworth and Lady served for those bright moments when the too buoyant 
Morgan—the historical novel by Miss Lee and the spirits require a chastener, a memento of the “days 
Miss Porters—the story of domestic life, with com- of darkness; Miss Mitford resorted to in hours of 
mon-place persons for its actors, brought to its last depression and misgiving, when any book bearing an 
perfection by Miss Austen. We shall find * Kenil- olive-branch to tell us that there is fair weather abroad 
worth”? anticipated by the “ Recess” (a tale strangely is a blessed visitant. 
forgotten), and ** Werner,”’ owing not only its origin,) After publishing five volumes of these charming 
but its very dialogue, to * Kruitzner’’—and the stories sketches, a wider field, for the same descriptive 
of * Foseari’’ and * Rienzi,’’ ere they fell into the powers was found in a sinall market-town, its pecu- 
hands of Byron and Bulwer, fixed upon with a happy liarities, and its inhabitantsx—and * Belford Regis” 
boldness by the authoress under notice. But the was written. But the family likeness between this 
claims of Miss Mitford to swell the list of inventors, work and ** Our Village’ is so strong as to spare us 
rest upon yet firmer ground, they rest upon those ex- the necessity of dwelling upon its features. Since 
quisite sketches, by which—their scenery all, and its publication, besides many other fugitive pieces, 
their characters half real—she has created a school of Miss Mitford has completed her Jast tragedy, the 
writing, homely but not vulgar, familiar but not breed- * Otto.’’ Aad now our record may be closed, as it is 
ing contempt, (in this point alone not resembling the uot permitted to us to dwell upon the private plea- 
highly finished pictures of the Dutch school) wherein sures aud cares of an uneventful life, spent for the 
the small events and the simple characters of rural most part * in a labourer’s cottage, with a duchess’s 
life, are made interesting by the truth and sprightli-|flower-garden.”’ We should mention, however, the 
ness with which they are represented. recent addition of Miss Mitford’s name to the pension- 
Every one now knows * Our Village,” and every list, as one among many gratifying proofs, that litera- 
one knows that the nooks and corners, the haunts and ture is increasingly becoming an object of care aud 
the copses so delightfully deseribed in its pages, will protection to our statesmen, and that in this much 
be found in the immediate neighbourhood of Reading, stigmatised world, talent and self-sacrifice do not 
and more especially around * ‘Three Mile Cross,” a always pass on their way unsympathised with or un- 
cluster of cottages on the Basingstoke road, in one of recognised. 
which our authoress has now resided for many years. | 
But so little were the peculiar and original excellence 
of her descriptions understood, in the first instance, 
that, after having gone the round of rejection through THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
the more important periodicals, they at last saw the 
light in no worthier publication than the Lady’s Ma-| In one of Sir Walter Scott’s fresh and charming 
gazine. But the series of rural pictures grew—and prefaces, he poiats to the writings of glorious Joha 
the venture of collecting them into a separate volume, Dryden, as illustrating a remark upon the general vo- 
was tried. The public began to relish the style so luminousness of popular authors. Were we disposed, 
fresh yet so finished, to enjoy the delicate humour and for contradiction’s sake, to advance an observation of 
the simple pathos of the tales; and the end was, that diametrically opposite tendency, we should find a 
the popularity of these sketches somewhat outgrew strong corroborative example, in the poems of Thomas 
that of the works of loftier order proceeding from the Campbell, which, being included within the narrow 
sane pen—that young writers, English and American, compass of a single volume, still number among them 
began to imitate so artless and charming a manner of some of the wost precious and sterling gems of Eng- 
narration, and that an obscure Berkshire hamlet, by lish song. 
the magic of talent and kindly feeling, was converted} ‘lhomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on the 
into a place of resort and interest for not a few of the 27th of July, 1777; the youngest of ten children. 
finest spirits of the age. Mr. Alexander Campbell, his father, the youngest 
It should, perhaps, be owned in speaking of these son of Campbell of Kernan, in Argyleshire, a High- 
village sketches, that their writer enamels too brightly land laird, was a retired merchant, who had traded 
—not the hedge-rows and the meadow-streams, the largely with America in his time. Our poet can be 
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hardly said to have his authorship by inheritance, | 
though the eldest of his paternal uncles, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, having been induced by embarassed cir-| 
cumstances to goup to London, in the hope of re- 
trieving his fortunes, had been engaged in the litera- 
ture of political partisanship (if indeed, it deserve so 
to be named) under the auspices of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole: and among many others of his works, a life of 
his “ far awa cousin,” John, Dake of Argyle, may be | 
specified ; but the fall of his patron involving him 
also in ruin, he died in London, it is to be feared, in 
very narrow circumstances, Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell was himself an intelligent man, an intimate friend 
of Professor Reid, at whose hands Thomas received 
his name: and though the latter, as the youngest son, 
the child of advanced age (being born when Mr. 
Campbell was 67,) was perhaps the favourite of the 
flock, and as such, received the best education—others 
of the family were distinguished for their intellectual 
superiority, and the poet speaks and writes with par- 
ticular affection and respect of his eldest brother, Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, who died some years ago at 
Richmond in Virginia. 

Thomas Campbell was sent, when thirteen, to 
Glasgow College. He remained there for six ses- 
sions, going successively through the classes of Latin, 
Greek, Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy. He 
writes thus unaffectedly of his University achieve- 
ments. “In some of the classes,” says he, “I was 
idle, and bore off no prize at all, and being obliged by 
my circumstances to give elementary instruction to 
students still younger than myself, my powers of at- 
tention were often exhausted in teaching when I ought 
to have been learning. Nevertheless, I was not un- 
distinguished at college ; when but thirteen I gained 
a bursary after a hard and fair competition before the 
whole Faculty, in construing and writing Latin, where 
I was pitted against a student twice my age.” Nor 
must it be forgotten, in speaking of his college career, 
that Professor Young, in awarding to Thomas Camp- 
bell a prize for the best translation of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, pronounced it to be the first exercise 
which had heen ever given in by any student belong- 
ing to the University. 

The law lectures of Professor Millar, to whose high 
merits Mr. Campbell has repeatedly and warmly tes- 
tified, had the effect of interesting him deeply in the 
study of jurispradence; and had well nigh quenched 
the “divine ardour” within him, or turned it into 
sterner channels. During a twelvemonths’ seclusion 
in the Highlands, which followed the close of his 
University career, he buried himself deeply in the 
abstractions of moral science, earnestly desiring to 
make law his profession. But this was not to be. 
‘I'wo poems composed during this, his nineteenth 
year, and still retained in some editions of his works 
—The Elegy on Miss Broderic, and the Dirge of 
Wallace—remain to show that Nature will have way, 
in spite of opposing circumstances. The law project 
was, of necessity, abandoned, and our poet removed 
from Argyleshire to Edinburgh.—Who is there but 
knows by heart his hauntingly beautiful * lines on re- 
visiting” that scene of his retirement? In Edinburgh 
he maintained himself by private tuition; for a time 
being but little known, but gradually drawing round 
him some of the then choice spirits of Modern Athens 
—James Grahame and Francis Jeffrey among their 
number: and in the year 1799, introducing himself 
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more widely to the world by the publication of ** The 
Pleasures of Hope.’ 
This poem calls for no analysis at our hands. What 


|musician would expend himself in dissecting melo- 


dies which have become street-music ;—what critic 
would not feel it superfluous, to descant upon a work 
which has been said and sung from Johnny Groat’s 
house to the Land’s End, whieh has been taught in 
school-books, and wrought on samplers,—become one 
of the cottager’s scanty library, as well as taken its 
place upon more aristocratic shelves, as a British 
classic; and whose crowning excellence lies in its 
equal freedom from mannerism or obscurity on the 
one hand, or familiarity and baldness of diction on the 
other. ‘The appearance of so admirable a work, led, 
as was inevitable, to its author’s society being eagerly 
sought by the most distinguished among every class 
and profession. Though his reward was rather in 
celebrity than in adequate profit, Campbell was 
enabled by the publication and success of his poem 
to * put money tn his purse,”’ and to indulge his de- 
sire of seeing foreign parts. 

Crossing over from Leith to Hamburgh, he pro- 
ceeded into the interior of Germany. The war between 
France and Austria was at that time raging; and he 
made two attempts to cross the district where it was 
carried on; once in his way toward Vienna being 
stopped at Landshut, from the walls of which town 
he witnessed an engagement between the French and 
Imperial armies; and retiring thence to Ratisbon, 
which narrowly escaped bombardment,—a_ second 
time only relinquishing his design of passing over 
into Italy, via the Tyrol, on finding it impossible to 
proceed. In the spring of 1801 he returned to Ham- 
burgh, and was there thrown among some of the 
banished leaders of the Irish Rebellion, a chance, 


which, joined with his fearless wanderings in the 
midst of encountering armies, being laid hold upon, 
by a spy, subjected him to some momentary suspicion 
on the part of the government authorities on his return 


to Scotland. But it was worth while to be suspected, 
for the sake of an association which had suggested a 
poem so exquisite as the “ Exile of Erin;” and this 
was written at Hamburgh. Thirty years afterwards 
the poet was again suspected—this second time not 
of disaffection, but of reaping where he had not sown: 
an impudent claim to the authorship of this song, 
being advanced by the editor of an Irish newspaper 
on the part of one George Nugent, who had died 
many years before, and was known as having written 
poetry. Strange to say, Mr. Campbell found a tempora- 
ry difficulty in bringing forward that indisputable proof 
of its paternity—which might, indeed, have been re- 
quired by law, but by neither equity nor common sense. 

It was at Hamburgh, too, that “ Ye Mariners 
of England” was called from the poet (already regis- 
tered asa disloyal subject in the pages of the book of 
espionage) by the prospect of a Danish war. How 
nobly—availing himself of the measure and burden 
of a popular song,—he poured forth that pride and 
that confidence which is the fit heritage of those who 
feel themselves masters of the seas, and which then 
were stirring every heart to noble deeds as with the 
voice of a trumpet, no Englishman can have forgotten 
—God forbid that any Englishman should ever forget! 
Though the years to come, we trust, will be years of 
the plonghshare and the reaping-hook, rather than of 
the sword and spear,—till we wholly lose our nation- 
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ality in a citizenship of the world, this lofty lyric/contained merely words, which are ephemeral, in 
will never cease to warm us: and even should such! place of thoughts, which are immortal things. 
a golden millennium ofuniversal toleration and pros-| Shortly after the publication of this volume, Mr. 
perity ever arrive,—it must still be reverently trea-|Campbell was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
sured by our children’s children as a piece of old ar-'on poetry at the Royal Institution. So highly were 
mour or a faded banner—a proud memorial that in the these esteemed, that their author was immediately 
times when were “wars and fightings,” we knew engaged by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, to 
how to hold our own sans peur et sans reproche ! ‘undertake his selections from criticisms upon the 
After a sojourn of some weeks at Hamburgh, Mr. {British Poets. This work involved more research 
Campbell took his passage for Leith: but the vessel and labour than would seem at first sight requisite, 
being chased by a Danish privateer, was driven into \especially in the portions referring to remote periods, 
Yarmouth ; and the poet, so near London, could not 'when much of that antiquarian knowledge is required 
resist the temptations it held out. After a short stay lfor elucidation and iilustration, which sits stiffly 


in the metropolis, he returned to Edinburgh, where 
he was subjected to the ridiculous examination to 
which his Hamburgh residence had furnished occa- 
sion, and where during his subsequent residence of a 
twelvemonth he wrote * Lochiel” and some other of 
Lis poems. But the attractions of London were so 
pleasantly remembered that he was again drawn 
thither in the year 1803, with the intention of making 
it his home. In the autumn of the same year he mar- 
ried his second cousin, Miss Matilda Sinclair, a lady 
endowed with every good gift save those of fortune. 
A series of vicissitudes of circumstances on the part 
of Mr. Campbell’s family, added to the usual respon- 
sibilities of a love-marriage, compelled him for some 
subsequent years to coin his talent as diligently as he 
could; to become a literary labourer for the market. 
We are told of a History of England (most probably 
a continuation to Hume and Smollett’s work) execut- 
ed by him during this period: and of a large variety 
of anonymous labours for the periodical and daily 
press. But it is impossible to specify works which 
their author has no desire to reclaim from oblivion : 
and it is painful to dwell upon a time of ceaseless 
anxiety, and compelled task-work, and seriously im- 
paired health. Enough to say, that during this period 
he was introduced, among other new friends and con- 
nexions, to Charles Fox; at whose instance, in recog- 
nition of his literary successes, be afterwards was 
placed on the pension list. 

In the year 1809, however, brighter days began to 
dawn. Mr. Campbell’s health was re-established, 
he wrote his * Battle of the Baltic’”’ (perhaps the most 
spirited of his lyries,) ** Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and 
“Gertrude of Wyoming.” They were published in 
the same year, with a success which has rather increas- 
ed than diminished, many editions having been rapid- 
ly called for, to one of which a new interest was 
given by the addition of **O’Connor’s Child.” ‘To 
point out the characteristics in right of which these 
pcems stand alone among the works of the present 


upon the poetical critic, and, which therefore, should 
be felt rather than seen in his writings. While this 
work was in preparation, the author took advantage 
of the treaty of Paris, to visit the French metropolis. 
He has giver us in his * Life of Mrs. Siddons,”’ the 
transcript of his impressions on beholding some of 
the treasures of art In the Louvre, which he chanced 
to visit in company with that distinguished lady. 
Each subsequent year, about this time, was marked 
for the poet by a further turn of the wheel on its 
golden side—his fame had spread far and wide, and 
his fortunes were reinstated by the successful issue 
of his literary exertions, and a liberal legacy be- 
queathed to him by a kinsman. We can only men- 
tion with a passing word his delivering a course of 
lectures on poetry at Liverpool, in the winter of the 
year 1818; and his second visit to Germany, during 
which he applied himself assiduously and somewhat 
whimsically to the study of Hebrew, and was inspired, 
by the rich and picturesque scenery of the Rhine, to 
write some of his best minor poems, *“ The brave 
Roland” among the number. On his return to Eng- 
land, in 1820, he accepted the editorship of the New 
Monthly Magazine, which he retained for ten years. 
These were, perhaps, the brightest periods of his life. 
He enriched the periodical under his care with some 
of his finest works; he drew around him the first 
spirits of the day. It was during this time, in the 
year 1824, that ** Theodric” was published, the last 
long poem Mr. Campbell has given to the world—a 
work less vivid and attractive than its predecessors, 
from the choice of its subject, (which is of a domestic 
nature,) and therefore Jess prized by the public. 
During this period, too, he occupied himself in pro- 
jecting the London University; and while busy with 
this liberal and extensive plan of furnishing additional 
collegiate education for the youth of England, he re- 
leeived from his own .4/ma Mater the highest honours 
|she can bestow; being elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. In this election Mr. Can- 





day,—to parallel the shorter (and stronger) composi-|ning had been nominated as the opposing candidate ; 
tions with the odes of Gray, and the longer works, |and it must not be forgotten that so eminently did 
wherein there is room for description and episodical |Mr. Campbell, in his official eapacity, engage the re- 
incident and digressions, with the musical and true-|spect and good-will of the students of his native uni- 
hearted compositions of Goldsmith, never cold where versity, that they elected him, at the conclusion of 
their author is the calmest,—would lead us too far|two years,—the usual period of office,x—for a third 
astray. The “ Gertrude,” the most popular of the |and additional year. 

series at the time of its appearing, is perhaps the least} In 1830, having previously suffered a severe do- 
likely to live : whereas, owing to their happy exemption | mestic bereavement in the death of Mrs. Campbell, 
from conceit and mannerism, to the simplicity and tthe poet closed his labours as editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine. Since then, he has been less 
stationary than formerly—now, living for a year at 
|St. Leonard’s, Hastings, during which time he gave 
his name and occasional contributions to the Metro- 
politan Magazine, then just established—now, lend- 


strength of their langaage, and the perfect finish of 
their versification, we cannot picture to ourselves any 
possible state of English literature in which the 
shorter odes, and songs, and ballads, can be rejected 
as antique and obsolete, or be forgotten as having 
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ing his heart, and hand, and purse, with antiring 
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\gives a different shape and seeming to al] objects, so 


energy, to the assistance of the refugees, whom the that the same rose, is a —: rose to every pair of 


Polish insurrection and its consequences, have thrown 
upon the sympathy of the English public—now, 
finishing the * Life of Mrs. Siddons,”’ which he had 
undertaken at her own express wish—now, rambling 
across the Continent to Algiers, finding there abun- 
dant store of new and gay subjects for his pen, as his 
lively letters recently published, sufficiently testify. 
Mr. Campbell, we are told, is at present preparing a 
splendid illustrated edition of his poems: is it vain 
to wish that he would add to their number, in place 
of polishing and decorating those already written, and 
already known and beloved, wherever poetry is heard ! 
That these are dark days for English song we know; 
but rarely has been the example of one. who pours 
forth noble thoughts in rich and chaste language, un- 
shackled by any theory, undisfigured by avy conceit 
in his mode of delivery, been more urgently required 
for the imitation and warning of rising aspirants, than 
at the present moment, when Genius, instead of tak- 
ing up the lyre and studying its lofty modes, for the 
expression of her divinely-prompted imaginings, is 
far too apt to content herself with the fantastic and 
pleasant, but childish chime of the coral and bells ! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Tue history of party spirit, as pervading the world 
of literature, could not be better illustrated than by a 
retrospect of the fate which the poetry of Mr. Words- 
worth has proved. The days were—when, among the 
million, his name was a word of reproach and deri- 
sion; when the few’ who ventured to admire his 
works, to point to their spirit, as that true and heaven- 
descended light, which should survive and finally 
overcome the coarser fires by which it was for the 
moment out-glared, were silenced as dreamers by a 
sheer, and triumphantly put to confusion by strange 
words quoted from the lips of their own oracle. But 
“the whirlgig of Time brings about his revenges.” 
It is now the fashion to decry the popular poets of 
the last twenty years, as if it were just or possibie 
that all the darker and sterner passions of humanity 
should be denied a voice and an echo—and not mere- 
ly to extol, beyond all of his predecessors, the apostle 
of contemplation, * who has worshipped nature in the 
stillness of the woods”’—but to speak of him as the 
one only true prophet, whose rod has swallowed up 
all the rods of the false magicians. And hence our 
younger poets, fixing their reverential eyes upon him, 
as the regenerator of our literature, are something too 
apt to endeavour to strain their thoughts into his 
mould—to walk exclusively in the paths he has 
chosen :—to substitute, in short, in the place of a 
faith, earnest but reasonable, and permitting reserva- 
tions and differences, an idol-worship, extreme and 
trenching upon superstition! Why should this be? 
“ What” to quote one of the most eloquent and ca- 
tholic of modern critics,* “should hinder the same 
mind from being elevated by delight in the study of 
one and all of the great masters? Nor is admiration 
of all inconsistent with preference of one, according 


' pride. 


eyes in the world, and so is the rainbow. At the 
bottom of many such prejudices and bigotries lies 
By exclusive worship, men imagine they ele- 
vate the character of its object, and likewise their 
own, or rather their own reputation. “here is an 
idol !—you may think it mean; bet we tell you it is 
magnificent! and that what you think ciay and iron, 
is gold and ivory. Were you as wise as we, you, 
too, would fall down and worship it as we do, in 
spirit and in truth. Converts are made, and the sect, 
as it is enlarged, becomes more and more intolerant 
of any other faith and any other good works.” 

After these few words of preface, not wholly un- 
called for, let us speak with all love and reverence, 
of one of the most remarkable men of modern Europe, 
So retired has beeu his life, and so sedulously with- 
drawn from the observation and the gossip of the an- 
ecdote-mongers, that the notices of Mr. Wordsworth 
permitted to us may be comprised in a verv brief 
space; they consist merely of a few widely-scattered 
dates. He was born at Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
land, on the 7th of April, 1770. When he was eight 
years of age he was sent to the grammar-school of 
Hawkshead, in Lancashire. with his brother, after- 
wards Dr. Christopher Wordsworth. Here, under 
the care of Mr. Taylor, then head master he became 
a good classical scholar; but he prophetically dis- 
tinguished himself for his English composition, and 
a copy of verses on a vacation procured him high 
praise. How early the prevailing bent of his mind 
began to show itself, may be gathered from the anec- 
dote, ** before the morning hour of repairing to school, 
he has been overheard repeating beautiful passages 
from ‘Thomson’s Seasons, as he walked alone.” 
** Having laid in a good store of grammar-learning,” 
continues the notice to which we are indebted, * Mr. 
Wordsworth was removed in October, 1787, to the 
University of Cambridge, and entered at St. John’s. 
During the long vacations, he indulged himself with 
travelling: one of his pedestrian excursions upon the 
Continent, in which he was accompanied by a college 
associate, was commemorated in a series of * Descrip- 
tive Sketches, in Verse,’ which were given to the 
public in 1793; in the same year also be published 
* An Evening Walk,’ a metrical epistle from the lakes, 
addressed to a young lady. 

** The child is the father of the man,” and the man 
of contemplation rather than the man of action or 
passion, had been predicated by the boy who loved, 
when 

“ creeping like snail, unwillingly to school,” 


to murmur to himself some favourite passage from the 
* Seasons.” In strict consistency with these early 
indications, we find Mr. Wordsworth, after leaving 
college—not applying himself, with a young man’s 
ambition, to the needful drudgery of professional life, 
but wandering over England, making, in his wander- 
ings, that minute and intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture, which, on a fature day, was to furnish him with 


such a treasury of description, and allusion, and 


simile. Ere long, however, we find the poet bring- 


to the inysterious constitution of every soul, which, jing himself to an anchor in the hamlet of Alfoxden, 
though the senses are nearly the same in all men, |Somersetshire: here, enjoying the society of Cole- 


* Professor Wilson. 


ridge, and sharing his political opinions; for Mr. 
Wordsworth, like his other brethren of the Lakes, en- 
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tered into life a zealous and immoderate upholder of| these were advanced, furnished a favourite handle of 
the French revolutionists, ‘The same enthusiasm for) attack to wits, and critics, and rival poets for many a 
the cause of reform—fof the substitution of naturejlong year. It is curious, now that the heat of the 
and freedom in place of aftifiee and tyranny, as made leontroversy has subsided, to observe the subtlety and 
him partaker in certain fierce poems of the hour, long) aerimony with which this attack was carried on: to 
since forgotten or disavowed, made him also, in the read, for instanee, with what an ingenuity of paradox 
fulness of youthful confidence, meditate an experi- and sincerity of partisanship Hazlitt, in his * Politi- 
ment, the result of which was to be a new poetical! cal Essays,” contrives to reconcile the unpopularity 
system, and build up a theory which he was prepared | of the poet with the worldliness of the politician ; 
to advocate with a martyr-like endurance. Thus it)/and then to remark, that it has been reserved for 
was that the * Lyrical Ballads” were planned. How these days, in which, as some say, we are inevitably 
the poet fell away from his political opinions, profess- verging towards anarchy and unbelief, to place the 
ing at the same time to abide with unshaken perti-| Bard of Rydal even higher than most of his prede- 
nacity by his political creed, his subsequent life and/cessors! 
writings sufficiently demonstrate. The *Lyricai; It appears that Mr. Wordsworth had been for some 
Ballads” made their appearance in the year 1798, in-| years meditating, and diligently employed in prepar- 
eluding, it will be remembered, a few compositions ing a philosophical and deseriptive poem, to be en- 
by Mr. Coleridge. On their reception, in which dis-' titled “The Recluse ;” “ having for its principal ob- 
criminating admiration bore no reasonable proportion ject,” says the writer, “the sensations and opinions 
with virulent mockery and abuse, it is needless to) of a poet living in retirement.” Of this work it will 
dwell. In the same year Mr. Wordsworth visited | be remembered that “The Excursion” (first publish- 
Germany ; in 1800 settled in Westmoreland: and|ed in 1814,) forms but a third, and is to be considered 
finally established himself at Rydal Mount; a sweet- as an episodical or intermediate part; and the author 
er or more peaceful hermitage was never dreamed of adds in his preface, that “his minor pieces, which 
or attained to by poet. In the year 1803, he married| have been long before the public, when they shall be 
Miss Mary Hutchinson of Penrith. Of the five chil-' properly arranged, will be found by the attentive 
dren resulting from this union, two sons and a daugh-! reader to have such connexion with the main work as 
ter, (the joy of his fireside) are still living. His being! may give them claim to be likened to the little cells, 
nominated, about this time, to the office of distributor oratories, and sepulchral recesses ordinarily included 
of stamps for the counties of Cumberland and West- in those edifices.” To this faney he has adhered 
moreland by his friend Lord Lonsdale, placed him in! throughout his life, as may be seen by the thoughtful 
easy circumstances, thereby rendering him happily and systematic arrangement of his poems, in the 
independent in his poetical career of the praise and complete edition recently published. 
profit of the hour. Without indiscreet personality, it, The White Doe of Rylstone,” bears the date of 
may be added, that * the daily beauty of his life,” as 1815. A fairer opportunity for comparison could 
a father, a friend, and a neighbour, has not been flat-| hardly be afforded, than by placing its dedication at 
tered in his poems. We know that the constantallu-| the side of Shelley's introductory lines to the “ Re- 
sion to domestic companionship and affection, such as volt of Islam,’’—each being addressed to the poet’s 
we find in his memorials of different tours at home| * Mary,” each containing a confession of faith, as 
and abroad, or in the **Poems on the Naming of well as of personal affection. Nor can we, in read- 
Places,”’—or such as are linked with innumerable ing this poem, forbear to remark, how characteristi- 
references to the natural beauty by which he has lived cally, as, indeed, in every line he has written, its 
surrounded,—or such as make his picture of the three author has thrown the serene light of his own spirit, 
graces in the * T'riad” one of the most fascinating over a story of broil, and conflict, and adventure. 
portraits of woman ever execuied—we know that Neott would have plunged heart and soul into “ The 
these are the habitual and involuntary reflections of Rising of the North,” and told the tale with the zeal 
habits and sympathies which have been too sparingly and breathlessness of an eye-witness and an actor. 
allowed to shed their gracious influence upon the lives: Mr. Wordsworth reviews the scene from above and 
of the sons of song. — at a distance ; and the solitary and faithful animal 
The list of Mr. Wordsworth’s works, must now that haunts the graves of the Nortons, comes, we 
be completed. First come his * Miscellaneous cannot but think, closer to his sympathies, than either 
Poems.” It must be noted that the first edition of the rash father and his eight stanch sons, or the one, 
these, published in 1807, was reviewed by Lord By- who from conscience, keeps himself aloof from the 
ron in the * Monthly Literary Recreations,” in the fray, and, from duty, shares the fate of his family. 
flat critical common-place of the day—that the second At least the loveliest part of the legend of Rylstone 
edition, which appeared in 1815, was accompanied by lies in its prologue, and in the moonlight scene at the 
that prefatory essay, containing his poetical confession opening of the Fourth Canto. In such descriptive 
of faith, so judiciously and kindly disseeted and illus- passages as these Mr. Wordsworth is unrivalled. 
trated by Mr. Coleridge in his * Biographia.” In 1809)“ ‘The Thanksgiving Ode,” with other poems, ap- 
he published an earnest political pamphlet, “concern- peared in the following year. In 1819, their author 
ing the relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Portu- gave the world a new proof that “the ancient spirit 
gal.”’ By this time he, too, had undergone that was not dead” in him: that he still clung to his 
change from Jacobinism to Toryism, which was+theory of deeming the lowliest themes worthy sub- 
shared by his brother-poets and neighbours of the jects for verse, by the publication of * Peter Bell” 
Lake country. ‘This change of opinion, in addition and the * Wagoner,” which were dedicated to Sou- 
to the peculiarities of style and subject enforced upon they aud Lamb, as works by which their author set 
him by his theory, in the prosecution of his literary some store; he expressly tells us, indeed, that they 
career, and the quiet self-consciousness with which had been laid by many years for such reconsidera- 
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tion and polish as might fit them to hold a perma-; Besides his poems, we must mention Mr. Words- 
nent place among the poems of England. worth’s prose description of the * Lakes,” published 
The announcement of the first of these led to one] in 1820. If the choice of his residence gave occa- 
of the most successful and whimsical literary plea-| sion to an epithet applied with an unmeaning and in- 
santries ever executed. A lively young London! dlecriminess coatempt to all such as did not pamper 
genius, ripe for mischief, and aware that the title of the taste of the hour in which they wrote, it has also 
the promised ballad, was, at best, unpromising, anti- given one of their greatest charms to the poems of 
cipated the poem by publishing a false ** Peter Bell,” Mr. Wordsworth. How completely his whole soul 
in which the peculiarities which he felt to be an ex- is imbued with the spirit of mountain scenery this 
erescence upon, rather than a part of Mr. Words- little prose volume testifies yet more abundantly than 
worth’s genius, were caricatured most unmercifally. his verses;—a mere guide-book in form and preten- 
The appearance of this counterfeit gave occasion to sion, but filled with such a series of written pictures 
some earnest and characteristic letters from Mr. Cole-,as bring the crags, and the holms, and the waters of 
ridge to its publishers, in whreh the former accounts the north before the eye in the fulness of their beauty 
for the egotism to be implied from the choice of such —a book acting like a spell upon the fevered inhabit- 
unpalatable subjects, by pointing to the obstinacy ant of a town, who, as he reads, sees (like the Susan 
engendered by the persecution and satire to which the of the Poet's own ballad)— 
poet had been so long exposed, and which he (Cole-| 
ridge) had been among the first to denounce. ‘There! “ A mountain ascending, a vision of trees, 
is reason in the explanation ;—but still,—when we Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
see the richest powers of description (see the open-| And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside.” 
ing of the ** Wagoner,” a Claude-like companion to| 
the night-piece recently mentioned) and imagination 
the most affluent, and thought 


It is ramoured, that besides what has been publish- 
jed, Mr. Wordsworth has yet large manuscript stores 
jin his possession; among them a tragedy, of which 
tantalizing glimpses, and no more, have been per- 
mitted to appear. Severally to anatomize his works, 
lavished upon stories, as incapable in the excess of to descant upon his theory and the manner in which 
their native homeliness of bearing such rich clothing, his genius has risen superior to its self-imposed tram- 
as a peasant would be to become a suit of cloth of mels is here impossible: but we must puint out his 
gold,—the dispassionate reader cannot but feel that distinctive excellences, and to do this we shall quote 
the excuse was eminently required, “The Wagon- the summary drawn up with as much acuteness as 
er” was shown off as a foil against some of those verbal felicity by Mr. Coleridge in his essay in the 
Sonnets, in which the poet, more worthily employed,| * Biographia,” already referred to. First, “ An 
alternately treats the most majestic and delicate austere purity of language both grammatically and 
themes with such a calm and consummate mastery of logically: in short, a perfect appropriateness of the 
his art, as has never been reached since Milton strung words to the meaning.” Secondly, A correspondent 
“the small lute” to “his dear espoused saint,” or to weight and sanity of the thoughts and sentiments 
denounce the massacre of the faithful Piedmont. | won, not from books,—but from the poet’s own medi- 

The space to which this entire notice must be con- tations. They are fresh, and have the dew upou 
fined could be well devoted to an examination of the them. * * * Even throughout his smaller poems, 
excellence displayed by Mr. Wordsworth in this ex-|there is not one which is not rendered valuable by 
quisite and gem-like class of composition. Concise-/some just and original reflection. Thirdly, The 
ness without formality, thought never tending towards Sinewy strength and originality of single lines and 
conceit, art concealing itself in the perfection of lan- | paragraphs ; the frequent curiosa felicitas of his dic- 
guage and versification—these are only a few of the tion. Fourthly, The perfect truth of nature in his 
distinguishing features of his sonnets, whether we images and descriptions, as taken immediately from 
turn to the series on ** Duddon River” (published in nature, and proving a long and genial intimacy with 
1820), in which was executed a plan not dissimilar to the very spirit which gives a physiognomic expres- 
that merely sketched by Mr. Coleridge in his medi-|sion to all the works of nature. Fi/thly, A medita- 
tated poem “of the * Brook,””—or to the “* Sonnets of tive pathos, an union of deep and subtle thought with 
Liberty,”—or to the * Ecclesiastical Sketches,” or | sensibility : a sympathy with man as man; the sym- 
to the ** Memorials of a Tour on the Continent” (pub-| pathy, indeed, of acontemplator, rather than a fellow- 
lished in 1822), or to the specimens included in the | sufferer and co-mate (spectator, haud particeps), but of 
poet’s last volume given to the world in 1835. Butit)a contemplator, from whose view no difference of 
must be borne in mind, that though pre-eminent in rank conceals the sameness of the nature ; no injuries 
these cabinet compositions, in which he is strictly |of wind or weather, or toil, or even ignorance, wholly 
fettered, his success in other, freer modes of verse,|disguise the human face divine.” ** Last and pre- 
will neither be fonnd to have been cramped or tamed eminently,” concludes Mr. Coleridge, “I challeage 
thereby ; witness his noble lyrics, among which the for this poet the gift of imagination, in the highest 
«Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” and his and strictest sense of the word. In the play of fancy, 
“Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” and his Wordsworth, to my feelings, is always graceful, and 
* Ode on the Power of Sound,” must be mentioned. sometimes recondite. The likeness is occasionally too 
Whether in pastoral or ia elegy, whether he took up’ strange, or demands too peculiar a poiat of view, or 
the common and seducing ballad metre, or, throwing is such as appears the creature of pre-determined re- 
himself loose of rhyme, pour forth his thoaght in the search, rather than spontaneous presentation. Indeed, 
most resonant and variously cadenced of modern his fancy seldom displays itself, as mere and unmodi- 


blank verse, he is always fluent, rarely feeble, in his fied fancy. But in imaginative power he stands 
versification. nearest of all modern writers to Shakspeare and Mil- 


“that sometimes lies too deep for tears,” 
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ton; and yet ina mind perfectly unborrowed, and his;science—by opening to the public at large many 
own. ‘To employ his own words, which are at once | stores hitherto closed—and profitable to ourselves, by 
an instance and an illustration, he does indeed, to all|supplying the public on most moderate terms with 
thoughts and to all objects,— iproductions to which, in former days, the wealthier 
: add the gleam part of the community alone had possessed access. 
Wikie She thet austen cua ain tin Gi teil At last a plan was organised, and M. Collas induced 
g at never was on sea and, ‘ sygpth ase “eaih ? 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream ! " eet sell his patent and his services toa company, of 
which I became the principal shareholder, and of which 
M. Lachevardiere, a gentleman of liberal mind and 
With a name worthier than his who has so largely| education, known to the French public by the first 
influenced the literature of his country, and with a}introduction on the continent of the Penny Magazine, 
purifying, rather than a corrupting influence, we|under the title ** Magasin Pittoresque,” was named 
could not close this first series of the *“* AurHors or|the manager. Eighteen months were spent in silent 
ENGLAND.” and preparatory labours, in trials and experiments of 
all kinds, in the collection of casts from medals, gems, 
cameos, bas-reliefs, and other productions of art, from 
jall parts of Europe; and a publication was com- 
jmenced in 1834, under the title * Tresor de Numis- 
matique et de Glyptique,” which, as it gradually 
MEMORIAL OF FACTS became known, obtained the approbation and retained 
the encouragement of the most eminent men in art 
CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF MEDALLIC EN-jand science all over the Continent. The publication 
GRAVING, AND THE PROCESS OF M. COLLAS. commenced on the 3d of May, 1834, and has ever 
since continued, in weekly parts, each containing four 
I swricipate that some curiosity will be felt by|plates in folio, and a sheet of letter-press, at a mo- 
those who examine the series of Portraits contained|derate price. The French government having been 
in “Tue AvuTHors or Encianp,” as to the mode by|applied to for its aid and patronage, upon a report of 
which the engravings have been produced, and that/the Minister of the Interior, gave the work the most 
those who are not minutely acquainted with what has|effective encouragement by subscribing for a large 
lately been termed “ Medallic engraving,” will na-|number of copies. His Majesty, King Louis Philippe, 
turally feel some surprise on learning that these plates in whom the arts and sciences in France have found 
are the product of a mechanical process. I therefore a liberal and generous patron, the Dukes of Orleans 
avail myself of Mr. Tilt’s permission to append to|and Nemours, all the royal Princesses, the Ministers 
that work a few words on the subject of an invention,|of the Home Department and Public Instruction, the 
which has in no small degree attracted the attention) Chamber of Peers, the Royal Cabinet of Medals and 
of men of science, artists, and lovers of the arts, in| Antiquities, the Directors of the Royal Mint, all the 
Continental Europe, and the general utility of which,| notabilities in arts and sciences in France and in 
and its applicability to various scientific and artistical|every part of Europe, particularly in Germany and 
purposes, begins also to be felt in this country. Italy, are subseribers to the “ Trésor de Numisma- 
In the year 1830, shortly after the Revolution,|tique.” In Great Britain alone the encouragement 
M. Achille Collas, a resident of Paris and a mecha-| remained extremely limited and the work was scarcely 
nician of great ability and ingenuity, having received known. The novelty of the plates had attracted at- 
an order from an engraver at Ghent, to make an ordi-| tention, but the real merits of the publication had not 
nary ruling machine, conceived the idea of construct-| struck the artistic public at large, beyond the passing 
ing one for the express purpose of producing bas-relief pleasure of agreeable surprise at the peculiar effect of 

engravings of medals, gems, and other objects in in-| this novel mode of engraviag. 
taglio or relievo; and after six months’ labour and} Desirous of increasing the popularity of our esta- 
meditation bestowed upon it, he succeeded in accom-|blishment also in this country, by the publication of 
plishing his purpose. A variety of combinations,|some works of national interest and importanee, I ar- 
mostly new, were the result of his invention, a distant jrived here early in 1836; and after spending a few 
thought of which had been awakened by a recollee-| weeks in making inquiries, &c., discovered that a 
tion of Collard’s machine for engraving watch-dials,|complete series of British medals, in the cabinet 
cases, and snuff-boxes, of which a drawing exists in|of the British Museum,—I mean of medals comme- 
Bergeron’s edition of the “ Manuel des Tourneurs,” | morative of remarkable men and events in the history 
published in 1816. This machine, commonly called |of Great Britain,—had never been engraved. This 
“ Tour a guillocher,” differs entirely in principle and gave rise to the idea of publishing, what I found to 
effect from the machine invented and constructed by bea blank in English literature—a complete medallie 
M. A. Collas, a fact which, were it necessary, admits history of England. 1 discovered, too, that Mr. Ed- 
of easy proof. M. Collas produced his first engravings ward Hawkins, the keeper of medals and antiquities of 
early in 1831; but continued to improve the mecha- the British Museum, whose high and uncompromising 
nism of his machines in various ways, and it was not integrity is as well established as his reputation for 
until the close of 1832 that I became acquainted with | talent and erudition, had long since prepared a manu- 
them, through my friend, M. Paul Delaroche, the ce-| script for a publication of the kind. Being introduced 
lebrated historical painter and Member of the Insti-jto this gentleman, I communicated my views to him. 
tute. The specimens in question were so satisfactory,, Mr. Hawkins was satisfied with the numerous speci- 
and their fidelity so surprising, that we seriously be-|mens of engravings that were laid before him, and 
thought ourselves of applying M. Collas’ invention|considered that the proper moment had now, for the 
to some useful end—to make it profitable to art and! first time, arrived, when the publication of his manu- 
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script, hitherto impracticable from the enormous ex-|tified to me even by Mr. William Wyon. At last, I 
pense attending the engraving of the necessary plates, | learned that the Committee would examine those gen- 
might take. ‘The next step was then to look out for|tlemen on the 2ist, and they accordingly appeared 
a publisher. ilere difficulties presented themselves. ‘before them, in company with Mr. John Henning, 
Although I had gradually become acquaisted with) senior, the sculptor, and Mr. John Doubleday, an 
many of the respectable publishers in London,—with unofficial attendant of the medal-room in the British 
Mr. Murray, Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown,|Musenm. I hid myself the honour of introducing 
& Co., Mr. Pickering, and others,—none felt dis- Mr. Wyon to Mr. Estcourt, the Chairman of the 
posed to listen to me, still less to bestow a serious |\Committee, although I had reason to be painfully 
thought upon the matter, The impracticability of the surprised at his appearance, as the reader will see in 
scheme was the first objection—the lukewarmness of the sequel. 
the public as to publications of the kind the next. Some| The tendency of the evidence given on that occa- 
of the most distinguished in art and science, among |sion was not to be mistaken. ‘The overthrow of all 
whom I may name the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Francis my schemes was its immediate, and the reaping bene- 
Egerton, Lord Stanley, Lord Ashburion (in whom I fit of my exertions, its ultimate object. The founda- 
found an old friend and well wisher), assisted me |tion upon which this opposition was made to rest was 
with their encouragement and their patronage, and the inaccuracy of our machines—their ineapacity to 
the prospect of eventual aid from the Trustees of the |produce accurate engravings. A charge was mad: 
British Museum began to assume some appearance of |that our engravings were nothing but distortions, and, 
probability. from the pretended construction of our machines, 
In this stage of the business, Mr. Tilt was induced |which none of our antagonists had ever seen, althoug! 
to co-operate with me in the preparation of a scheme (all sidered themselves competent to explain it— 
for the intended publication of the medallie history of the f was attempted that our engravings could not 
Great Britain. This project was laid before the be afiy thing but distortions, Satisfied that this at- 
Trustees of the British Museum; they were, how- tack was unsupported by facts, and that a mistaken 
ever, not prepared to enter immediately upon it; and feeling had been excited amongst the members of the 
under the plea that their information upon the subject Committee, I immediately applied for a fresh exami- 
was incomplete, they declined it for the time being. |nation, and for permission to produce some witness 
A hint, however, was given, that if ] could again force |to elucidate a few facts which had been stated by 
it upon their attention, through the Committee of the none of the preceding witnesses, and with which | 
House of Commons, then sitting upon the affairs of thought it ought to be made acquainted. The gen- 
the British Museum, they would reconsider the mat-|tlemen that composed it, with a courteousness which 
ter. Mr. ‘Tilt was thus induced to present a petition |I sha!l ever gratefully remember, and impressed with 
to the House of Commons, calling for an inquiry on |a feeling of kindness towards a foreigner, whose plans 
the subject, and I succeeded, not without considerable |had become the object of so sturdy an opposition, ac- 
exertion and persuasion among my friends in the|ceded to my request; and on the tweifth day of the 
House, in having it referred to the Museum Commit-|following month of July I was finally examined, to- 
tee. Here a fresh difficulty arose. The feeling of|gether with Mr. Benedetto Pistrucci, the eminent 
the members of that Committee was, that, strictly} medallist, Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Wilson, successor 
speaking, the object of the petition was not a proper|to Mr. Tassie, the cameo engraver. It was on thi 
one for their investigation. Mr. Hawkins himself occasion that I stated to the Committee (5957)* what 
felt persuaded that they would take no notice of it. follows: “The principal reason why I think that th 
He was as much surprised as Mr. Tilt was, when jopinion formed of our machine upon the foundatior 
they were informed by me that the Committee had (of its productions is an incorrect one, is, that in no in- 
determined to proceed to the examination of witnesses, |stance allowance has been made for the perspective 
on Tuesday, the l4th June, 1836. I beg to refer the |view which we have invariably taken of the medals. 
reader to the Minutes of Evidence taken on that occa-| We conceive that to be the fittest and the best for th 
sion, particularly to that of Mr. Hawkins and of Sir|eye of the public at large, and for collectors of meda's, 
Francis Chantrey. It appeared satisfactory, and I because it enables us to give the effects of lig 
Jearned with pleasure from some of the members, that |shade, and we cause our engravings to be ¢ te 
I could reasonably indulge the hope of further en-|accordingly. There are no imperfections ir tu. ma- 
couragement to my views. This prospect, however, chinery, but there is merely a voluntary <epartur 
soon vanished. 1 understood, on the 16th June, that from that mathematical accuracy which we mig! 
Mr. William Wyon, Engraver at the Mint, and Mr. have maintained if we had thought fit todo so. | 
William Broekedon, had determined to defeat my |taking the perspective view, there must be always 4 
scheme, in bringing forward and supporting the pre- little foreshortening :” and (No. 5958,) * Our ma- 
tensions of Mr. John Bate, who, four years before the chine is capable of executing perfect engraving where 
examination of witnesses, had taken out a patent for |they are required.” 1 proved my assertion by laying 
certain improvements in the construction of a medal-|betore them a fresh engraving of the Soane Medal, 
ruling machine, but who, until then, had been in-| which I had just received from Paris, and which the 
dulging in a sort of intellectual somnolence,—in | reader will find reprinted in No. VI. of the Numis- 
plainer terms, never shown any sign of exertion in matic Journal, for the month of October, 1837. The 
the use or application of such discoveries as he con- Committee ended its labours without coming to aly 
ceived himself to have made, leonclusion, further, than to direct the evidence thus 
Before this I had heard very little of Mr. Bate. I |collected, as well as Mr. Tilt’s petition, to be printed 
had generally understood that he would never be able 
to accomplish any thing with his machine, owing to| * These numbers refer to the answers given by wit 
his utter want of energy. Thus mach had been cer-|nesses before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
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and added to their report. My plans had been de-|that probably this difference might arise from the 
feated. I think every intelligent and uxbiassed reader,| peculiar mode of engraving, the one (ours) having 
will admit, that I have been most unhandsomely dealt been engraved with vertical, and the other (DBate’s) 
with by the confederacy that became the immediate with horizontal lines;—when it was suggested by 


cause of their failure. 1 distinctly complain of three 
things: 

First, That their interference was uncalled for and 
gratuitous, and their opposition ungenerous. 

Secondly, That as far as one of the parties, Mr. | 
Wyon, is concerned, his opposition was made in di- | 
rect violation of a pledge which, of his own accord, | 
he had given to me, that he would do nothing to cause 
the failure of my plans. 

Thirdly, That the means resorted to by the party, 
were neither fair nor honourable. 

As to the first point, the reader will himself arrive | 
at the conclusion, that this interference was one in a| 
scheme of my own, not of Mr. Bate’s. Nothing that 
could possibly resemble a rational plan had ever been 
thought of by Mr, Bate; his invention, barely known, 
had at all times been ineffective, and had lain dor- 
mant during the space of four years. It was not res- 
cued from vblivion until an opportunity was discover- 
ed to deprive me of the fruit of long and laborious 
exertions—in other words, to make him reap where 
he had not sown. I must further call the reader's 
attention to the fact, that it was not the Committee 
itself that had required or conceived it necessary to 
send for Messrs. Wyon and Brockedon, but that a 
special application to that effect was made on behalt 
of Mr. Bate, at the suggestion of his two mentors, and 
that Mr. J. Doubleday, together with Mr. John Hen- 
ning, senior, had been induced to join the hostile 
league. 

As to the second point, I shall meet it by a short 
narrative of what occurred between Mr. William 


Wyon and myself, previous to the examination of 


witnesses by the Commitiee. The Master of the 
Mint, the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, had obligingly 
favoured me with a line to Mr. Wyon, and when I 
paid him my visit, explained its object, and had en- 
tered fully into details, a person stepped forward from 
the corner of the room, and asked me what would be 
the price asked for engraving the English medals of 
the British Museum. Mr. Wyon thereupon intro-| 
duged me to the gentleman, who was Mr. William | 
Brockedon, an historical painter. 1 replied that for 
the present that was not the question. Mr. Wyon| 
quite agreed with me, and told Mr. Brockedon he 
thought so too. Mr. Wyon then said, that he would 
take the matter into consideration, and acquaint me 
with his determination, if | would call again at an 
early day. 

On my second visit I found Mr. Wyon little pre- 
pared to give mea definite answer. We examined 
together our engraving of the Soane Medal, and the 
one executed by Mr. Bate for the late Sir John Soane, 
and which that gentleman had rejected as a bad _ pro- 
duction (see No. 5819.) 1 had not at that period, as 
little as Mr. Wyon and others, very minutely investi- 
gated the subject; and when he pointed out to mea 
difference in the comparative measureiment, it took me 
somewhat by surprise.* JI thea observed to him, 


* My attention having been otherwise engaged, I had 
not very regularly attended the weekly meetings of our 
Board of Artists, and many of the details had naturally es- | 
caped me. The moment I had informed my friends of 
what took place before the Committce, on the 2Ist June, 


one of us that 1 should send to Paris for an engraving 
of that medal with horizontal lines: we then adjourn- 
ed a further discussion on the subject until the en- 
graving should arrive. I received it on the fifth day 
after 1 had written for it, and availed myself of the 
first opportunity to show itto Mr. Wyon. Mr. Wyon, 
at first sight appeared to approve of the engraving ; 
but after comparing it with the other two engravings, 
Mr. Bate’s with horizontal and our own with vertical 
lines, and finally with the medal itself (his own pro- 
duction,) he discovered, by measuring with spring- 
dividers the distance from the chin to the top of the 
head, that it fell short of not quite the twelfth part of 
an inch, of the same space in the medal, and also 
in the engraving of Mr. Bate. But he added, hold- 


jing our engraving with horizontal lines in his hand, 


“I like this best.”” He then sent for one of his first 
pupils, and after having put the Soane Medal into his 
hands, and laid the three engravings (Bate’s and our 
two engravings) before him, asked him which of the 
three he considered the most accurate. After a little 
hesitation, arising from a momentary doubt respect- 
ing our engraving with horizontal lines, the effect of 
which was decidedly superior to Bate’s—Mr. Wyon 
himself had thought so too—the pupil pitched upon 
the latter. I cannot adduce a stronger proof of my 
assertion that none but a medallist, I mean an habitual 
engraver of medals or a die-sinker, who must of ne- 
cessity be guided by a microscopic glasses (and 
spring-dividers,) will discover these trifling inaccu- 
racies which escape the eye of an ordinary observer, 
nay, of a medallist himself, unless he has the medal 
before him, Mr. Wyon approved of our second en- 
graving at first sight; after measuring and comparing 
it with the two others, he still liked it best—at least 
he told me so, Although he has proved to me, in 
this instance, something of the value of the second- 
sight, as he has also proved to me in the sequel, the 
truth of the old adage, that second thoughts are the 
best, and although I cannot help regretting, on his 
account, the hostile manner in which he has thought 
fit to conduct his subsequent proceedings with regard 
to me, I do not hesitate for an instant frankly to appeal 
to him, whether the circumstances here related are 
not strictly true. The excuse of not recollecting 
them may be open to him; but if he does remember 
them, he must remember what I have related. Finally, 
Mr. Wyon assured me that he did not wish to stand 
in the way of my snecess, and that, perhaps, | had 
better spare him the trouble of an examination before 
the Committee, than expose myself to the risk of his 
answering in the affirmative, if any question on the 
score of discrepancies—not a word was said about 
distortion—were put to him. I conceived, however, 
his evidence on the merits of our engravings as im- 


1836, the reasons for the course adopted by us were ex- 
plained to me. The accurate engraving of the Soane 
Medal arrived in time to be laid before the Committee at 
my last examination; and a few days afterwards I re. 
ceived an engraving of the cone, with the point in the 
centre, which I immediately exhibited to Mr. Hawkins. 
The engraving of the cone I sent also to the editor of the 
Literary Gazette, but no notice was taken of it in his 
article of the 11th February. 
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portant in a general point of view; and when I urged 
the expediency of his attending, ke told me that he 
would consult on the subject with only one person, 
Mr. Hawkins, who was then on his return from Paris, 
and, after having seen him, make up his mind. I soon 


learned from Mr. Hawkins that they had met, and| 


that not having been able to make converts of each 
other, they had separated without coming to any con- 
clusion, matters remaining in statu quo. Upon this 
I naturally determined to follow Mr. Wyon’s own 
suggestions, and his name was accordingly left ont 
of the list of witnesses which Mr. Tilt had summon- 
ed. I had the utmost confidence in his assurance, 
that he did not wish to become the cause of any im- 
pediment in the prosecution of my object. The ex- 
amination took place on the 14th of June. The au- 
thority of Sir Francis Chantrey was a great one, and 
its influence so universally acknowledged and felt, 
that with more than one of my acquaintances I met 
some doubts whether he really would attend the sum- 
mons. He, however, did attend. Ona Thursday, the 
16th, two days after the Committee had met, I called 
on Sir Francis Chantrey, to offer him my thanks for 
the assistance he had given me, and I feel a pride in 
adding, that from the commencement of our acquaint- 
ance in March, 1836, down to this day, his good will 
towards me, and his obligingness, have been unceas- 
ingly the same. When I had expressed to Sir Francis 
my sense of the obligation he had conferred upon me 
(he had remained in town on purpose) he said, “1 
find this thing is to go on.” He then related to me, 
that—the very day after his examination—he had _re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. W. Wyon, who had asked 
him, whether he, Sir Francis, had been aware, that he 
had given evidence in favour of foreigners and of a 
foreign invention, when there were in this country 
half a dozen machines, made by Englishmen, quite 
competent to give accurate engravings of medals.” 
Mr. Wyon had then exhibited to him an engraving of 
the medal of Andrieux, with the heads of Napoleon 
and Maria Louisa, executed by Mr. Bate, and had 


* Sir Francis Chantrey, in his letter to the Committee, 
upon the information which he had received, and for which 
he told me he had no other authority than Mr. W. Wyon's 
assertion, is made to say—* that there are several machines 
in this country capable of producing correct engravings.” 
Lacy’s machine is of American origin, and the same as 
Mr. Bate’s old process. Will Mr. Wyon please to say 
which are the other machines’ Of Mr. Froude’s machine, 
so pompously announced by Mr. Brockedon, nothing had 
ever been heard. One machine, however, capable of giv- 
ing accurate engravings, with a diagonal tracer, existed, 
and still exists, in this country. That machine had been 
invented by Mr. Joseph Saxton, a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, in America, in the year 1829; not as Mr. Bate 
most reluctantly acknowledges in his letter to the Editor 
of the Literary Gazette, of the 11th February, “ about the 
same time,” but nearly three years before Mr. Bate took 
out a patent to which he was not justly entitied. Not a 
word about Mr. Saxton had been stated to the Committee. 
The particulars of what occurred between Mr. Saxton 
and Mr. John Bate, not only in 1829, on Mr. Saxton’s ar- 
rival, but afterwards, in 1532, previous to Mr. Bate’s patent 
being sealed, are very correctly reported in the Atheneum 
of the Ist October, 1836, No. 466, and were confirmed to 
me by a letter, which Mr. Saxton, on the eve of his return 
to his native country, kindly addressed to me on the 6th 
of May last. I may have occasion to lay this letter, at a 
future day, before the public, together with some others. 


RIAL. 


assured him that he had measured it, and that it was 
perfectly accurate in all its parts. He further stated, 
that he had thus been induced to send it to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, together with the information 
which he had just received, to be added to his evidence, 
and to say the same time, that this improvement of Mr. 
| Bate’s, as he understood, did away with what they 
were pleased to call “distortion.” I introduced 
the words with inverted commas,” he said, sarcasti- 
jcally, * not wishing that my meaning should be mis- 
understood.” ** That is a sneer,” I observed. ** Per- 
haps it is a sneer,” he replied.* I penetrated at once 
the object of this immediate application on the part 
of Mr. Wyon, so contradictory of the assurance which 
he had previously given to me, and felt persuaded 
that nothing would be left untried to overthrow all | 
had done. This soon became a matter of certainty, 
when [I was informed that Sir Philip Egerton had 
stated to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Est- 
court, that Mr. Wyon and Mr. Brockedon had ex- 
pressed a wish to be examined on this occasion. 

I now come to the third point; the means that were 
adopted by Mr. Bate, which have ever since been 
followed up with a certain degree of system and per- 
severance to which that gentleman in former days, 
seems to have been an entire stranger. I have called 
them neither fair nor honourable—the reader shall 
judge. Admitting that Mr. Wyon’s and Mr. Brocke- 
don‘s only object was to establish the pretended inac- 
curacy of the French engravings, by comparative 
measurement, and waving fora moment every objec- 
tion to the injustice of sach a course, was not Mr. 
Wyon’s evidence, quite sufficient? Was Mr. Dou- 
bleday’s measurement with “ spring-dividers” entitled 
to more faith than the ocular demonstration before 
the Committee by so eminent a medallist as Mr. 
Wyont Could Mr. Henning pretend to offer, a 
sounder and abler opinion than that which had been 
given by Sir Francis Chantrey? Again, could Mr. 
Doubleday know more about the state of Numismati- 
cal literature, of the wants of scientific men in that 
respect than Mr. E. Hawkins, who had devoted the 
whole course of a laborious life to these studies? The 
only words which Mr. Bate uttered before the Com- 
mittee were these: * All that he could speak to was 
the difference between his machine and the Freech, 
and that Mr. Brockedon had fully explained.” (No. 
5952.) Here then, were it wanted, is an open avowal, 
that the object of his attack is Collas’s machine,— 
since no other of the kind exists or has ever existed 
in France. Finally, for what purpose did Mr. Brocke- 
don introduce the following anecdote in his evidence 
(No. 5899): “I have been informed that the Ariadne} 
was sent to France with a request that they would 
produce a specimen of engraving from that gem; it 
was sent as achallenge to Messrs. Collas’s establish- 
ment in France, bat it has not been accepted ?”’ Here, 
it will be seen, the direct object of the confederacy is 
‘undisguised. To do justice to Mr. Bate’s pretended 
improvements, was it necessary to excite a bias against 
the productions of the French machine? Amongst 


* I should not have ventured to have given this account 
of what occurred in private conversation between Sir 
Francis Chantrey and myself on the 16th of June, with- 

lout his knowledge and permission. The whole paragraph 
|has been communicated to him, and he has been pleased 
| to confirm his faithfulness. 

+A cameo. 
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the strongest proofs of the hostile feeling that pervad-|executed by Mr. Bate’s machine, we deem it bat jus- 
ed the confederacy, the very appearance of Mr. John tice to Mr. Collas, as well as to ourselves, to state, 
Henning, sen., before the Committee, is an unques- that the gem representing that head has never yet 
tionabie one. It was known that this man had be- been engraved by Mr. Collas’s machine ; and that the 
come excessively exasperated against the proprietors engraving shown about town as a specimen of the 
of the “ Trésor de Numismatique,” &c. A reprint distorting properties of the French machine, is a pro- 
of an article sent by me to the -dthenwum, which ap- duction to which we are entire strangers. A double 
peared in No, 488, will show whether there existed engraving of an intaglio has also been industriously 
any just cause for this exasperation. But the temp-jcirculated, the one produeed by Mr. Bate’s machine, 
tation to act upon the minds of the members of the | the other said to have been executed by the * French 
Committee by bringing before them an old man, who} or old machine.” 5 
would act the part of an injured one, was too strong| Mr. Collas’s machines being the only ones of the 
to be resisted by those who, to carry an object, set all kind existing in France, we must leave it to the libe- 
springs in motion in order to throw the worst possi-|ral-minded of your nation to find a name for this at- 
ble light upon the conduct of the proprietors of the| tempt to discredit the operation of Mr. Collas’s inven- 
“ Trésor de Numismatique.” Mr. Henning was ac-| tion, and exeite a prejudice against it. 
cordingly summoned. The systematic hostility, which| Permit us to add, that the story gravely told to the 
had manifested itself during the examination of Committee of the House of Commons. sitting on the 
Messrs. Wyon, Brockedon, and others, was now fol-| affairs of the British Museum, of a challenge having 
lowed up with unrelenting activity. After the Com-|been sent by Mr. Bate to Mr. Collas, to engrave the 
mittee on the British Museum had closed its labours | head of the Ariadne, which challenge, it was asserted, 
1 left Englaad, in August, 1836, |**had never been accepted’’—is founded in error. Mr. 
On my retarn in November, I learned that Mr. | Collas has heard as little as ourselves, either directly 
Bate had been sending a series of engravings by his| or indirectly, from Mr. Bate. 
machine to the officers of the Britsh Museum, accom- | We close this communication by stating, that we 
panied by a circular, to state that these engravings) shall shortly lay before the British public a specimen 
were free from the distortions incident to the Ameri-/| containing an engraving of the said gem, representing 
can and French machines. Amongst these plates there | the head of the Ariadne, the Soane medal, and the 
is one with two representations of a cameo, the one |arge medal, representing a front face of the head of 
accurate, the other with the central point thrown) Henry IV., engraved according to the views of some 
aside. The latter bears the inscription, “ French, or! of your artists, to whom pictorial effect is of less im- 
old process ;” the former has the words, ** improved | portance than geometrical accuracy ; and to which we 
machine.” Not many days afterwards, I was informed challenge as minute and accurate an examination as 
by Mr. Henry Hering, (the publisher of the Canter-| compasses and spring-dividers may be capable of 
bury Pilgrimage, engraved by Collas’s machine,) that giving. Y : 


he had been applied to by Mr. A. R. Freebairn, the, We are, with creat regard, Sir. 
engraver, for the purpose of examining some produc- | Your most obedient, 

tions by Mr. Bate’s machine. He was told that the Les Gérants du Trésor de Numismatique, 
French productions were erroneous and full of distor- Lacuevanpierr & Cie. 


tions—of which the Ariadne, engraved at Paris, was) 
a most evident proof. This was submitted to him) Finally, on the 11th of February, 1837, the Lite- 
by Mr. Freebairn, to the great astonishment of Mr. | rary Gazette, in its Number 1047, published an article 
Hering, who was at a loss to conceive how such a/on medallic engraving, which contained a letter by 
production could ever have issued from the process of Mr. John Bate to the Editor. The style in which 
the * Trésor de Numismatique.” |this production is written,* would not entitle it, on my 
I was finally induced to address a letter to Mr.! part, to any notice, were it not for the following para- 
Freebairn, understanding that he had become the ma-| graph: 
nager of Mr. Bate’s machine, In this I called upon| ++ But enough of the proofs of distortion, or, as Mr. 
him to aid me in counteracting the belief which had | Nolte calls it, in his evidence (5956) *a voluntary de- 
heen excited, as to the inability of Collas’s machines parture from that mathematical accuracy which we 
to produce correct engravings, by inducing Mr. Bate} might have maintained, if we had thought fit to do 
openly to disavow any intention of the kind. I added,|so.’. Thus, after a denial of distortion we come to 
that if no such hostile intention existed, there could an admitted voluntary departure from accuracy ; fur- 
be no difficulty about the disavowal ; but that I should | ther, we are told that it should be further insisted upon 
consider his refusal as a positive proof of its existence. | hat this incorrectness with which the works of the French 
To this letter no reply was returned. It was then, and | machine have been charged, is not necessary to it, but has 
only then, that Messrs. Lachevardiere and Co., of| heen merely sanctioned for the sake of effect by the pre- 
Paris, addressed themselves to the Editor of the| siding artists on the principle just laid down, Thus in- 
Atheneum, in the columns of which Journal the fol-/correctness is avowedly sanctioned as necessary to 
lowing letter appeared :-— the effect. What arrant trumpery this is which has 
been printed and fvisted upon the public about the 


To the Editor of the Athenzeum. * Mr. Bate concludes this singular epistle by the follow- 
. ; } ing paragraph:—* More than four years ago, when I in- 
. Sir,—Having been informed that a spurious medal-| vented the correct machine, my first object was the medals 
lie engraving, representing a disfigured head of the} of the British Museum. I applied there without success ; 
Ariadne, understood to have been engraved by the} my applications were repeated, but I could not force my 
process of Mr. A. Collas, has been exhibited in Lon-|case upon their attention. I was too modest, perhaps, and 
don, together with an engraving of the same head,'I had not the advantage of being a foreigner.” 
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proces de Collas, a name which I hope it will retain) 3. The reverse of the medal with the head of John 
with all its honours! That the distortion proved is a Locke. 

matter of choice and not of necessity, is too gross to 4. The head of the Ariadne, which, as well as the 
have been written by any man who is acquainted with whole of the above medals, are accurate in all their 
the real state of this art. No man tries to prove that parts. 

wrong is preferable to right who is not a deceiver, or 5, 6, 7,8,9,10. Six heads of the Ariadne, distorted 
who has not been humbugged.” in various ways. 

From this last paragraph, whieh, as aspecimen of| A question remeins to be answered. It may be 
Mr. Bate’s boasted “ modesty,” is curious enough, it!asked why we indulge in these voluntary departures 
might have been supposed that nothing was further, from aceuracy when the means of giving accurate 
from his character than deceit or a want of good faith. engravings are within oar reach. Our answer is 
The reader will, however, be able to judge of Mr. briefly this: because the course adopted by us answers, 
Bate’s qualifications in this respect, when he learns in our humble opinion, every useful purpose, admits 
that not one word of the quoted paragraph printed inj of greater facility of execution, and has a natural ten- 
italies forms part of my evidence, the said paragraph dency to increase the effect of relief; finally, because 
having been copied verbatim from an article on Me-|the results are quite satisfactory to every beholder 
dalliec Engraving in the .//henaum, No. 466, dated Ist} whose ideas have not been disturbed by a quibble 
October, 1836, and artfully pat here into my mouth) about accuracy. We have to deal with the general 
to answer Mr, Bate’s purpose, and justify his attack,| public,and not with a public of medallists, which does 
in which nobody endowed with the commonest powers | not exist, and which, if it existed, would be satisfied 
of interpretation can overlook a direct impeachment, with the outlines of a medal, if accurately given.* 
of my integrity or of my intelleet, in other words, the! Our artists and men of science have all along con- 
plain charge of being (not to mince the matter) either) sidered it of far less importance to give to the public 
a fool or a rogue. at large any identical fac-simile of each part of the 

My object is not to continue here a controversy, in medal, than to offer an identical image of the whole. 
the course of which our antagonists have wantonly set, Ina portrait, the proportionate dimensions and outlines 
aside all rules of ordinary courtesy, nor to point out/of the eyes, the nose, the mouth, may have been 
various inaceuracies as to dates in the evidence of copied with mathematical accuracy, and, when taken 
Mr. W. Wyon ;* still less am I disposed to follow up separately, give a perfect representation of the origi- 
Mr. W. Brockedon through all the sinuosities of his nal; yet these fractional resemblances may fail to 
complicated, often erroneous, mostly ungeneraus evi- produce a likeness in the ensemble. The portrait may 
dence. But lam bound, in justice to myself and to happen to bea very bad one, although mathematically 
our establishment, to prove the truth of my assertions correct. Thus, although by our usual process, the 
—to prove that the means of executing accurate en- relative proportions of the design of a medal may 
gravings are at our command, and that our departure sometimes appear to have been deviated from, the 
from accuracy is a voluntary thing, not a matter of general aspect of the medal is the same,—the eye that 
necessity. With this I shall meet Mr. Bate’s chal-|has once seen or examined it cannot possibly mistake 
lenge as to the head of the Ariadne. Here are his|it; and to every body it gives the truest possible 
words :—* The correct head of the Ariadne I offered | representation of its general effect. 
as achallenge to the French party; this is denied:| The slight, almost imperceptible, deviation,” to 
there can be no mistake in my now repeating that use the words of Sir Francis Chantrey, cannot be per- 
challenge.” ceived unless the original is forced under the eye of 

Unless Mr. Bate thinks fit to name the individual | the spectator, to lend its aid to a mathematical demon- 
who delivered, and the member of what he calls the stration, which answers no other purpose than that of 
“Frency party’? who received it, the reader will natu-| satisfying a few punctilious medallists, who, in their 
rally conclude that the whole isa fabrication to answer zeal for geometrical accuracy, entirely overlook the 
his manifest object. And now to redeem our pledge, circumstance, that the eyes of the public are not like 
and make good my assertion before the Committee, I theirs, accustomed to the use of microscopic glasses 
call the reader's attention to the annexed plate. It)and governed by compasses. There is, probably, not 
Lag oy jone medallist amongst a hundred subscribers to the 

The head of Henry IV. from the well-known|**Trésor de Numismatique,” &c.; as to the rest of 
medal, executed with a mathematical accuracy. The the subscribers, amongst whom we are proud to pos- 
legend has been omitted in order not to crowd the sess the most eminent men in arts and sciences on the 
plate too much. | Continent, of whose approbation and admiration of the 

2. The obverse of a medal lately struck at Madrid} pages of the Trésor de Numismatique, &c. we have 
to commemorate the raising of the Siege of St. Se-|had, and daily receive, proofs, surely they do not 
bastian. dream that at some future day they may be put to the 

blush for their ignorance, for having allowed them- 

* Only one instance of this inaccuracy as to dates. Mr,| Selves to be pleased, without suspecting that Messrs. 
Wyon fates that a series of medals were published by the Bate, Wyon, and Brockedon should have it in their 
Americans in 1828. Now, these medals were engraved by 
Mr. Spencer in 1831, and shown to Mr. Bawtree by Mr. A. * Mr. Pistrucci had expressed a wish to answer a ques- 
M. Perkins about June or July, 1831. I hold a letter from | |tion on the subject of models for the studies of a medallist, 
Mr. Perkins to that effect. Mr. Bawtree borrowed from) in order to prove, that no kind of engraving, whether accu- 
Mr. Bate an ordinary ruling machine to make some experi- rate or otherwise, could answer that purpose, and that the 
ments, and afterwards a Rose-engine. When he died,! mere outlines of the design of a medal, correctly given, 
these instruments were returned to Mr. Bate. For this, were, to a medallist, the best authority, if he had not access 
information I am indebted to Mr. Bawtree’s brother, now lto the originals or to good casts. I had hinted the thing 
in the Bank of England. lto Mr. Hawes, but the question was not put. 
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Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Lady Blessington ; but 
have been so much engaged, within the Jast three or 
four days, as to leave me not even a moment to spare. 
They are now, I.think, exceedingly satisfactory as to 
general accuracy, as well as to effect, in which latter 
particular they are certainly equal, if not superior to 
any thing of the kind I have ever seen. Mind, I am 
uot praising my own models but your engravings. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Henry Weekes. 


power to attempt the proof that they had no business 
to be pleased. 

The readers who should happen to look with plea- 
sure upon the plates in “Tue Avruors or EnGianp,” 
are thus exposed to the same risk and inconvenience. 
Mr. Brockedon will satisfy them, if they will give 
him a chance, by A plus B, that * not a line out of the 
straight line can be drawn by the French machine 
which is not erroneous, nor by any known, unless 
the diagonal tracer be employed.” (See Report, No. 
5899.) The annexed plate, however, supplies the| 
most ample evidence that this broad and unqualified | 
assertion is in itself erroneous, and that our machines 
embrace a variety of known and unknown combina- 
tions of which Mr. Bate has not even dreamt, nor 35, Lonpon-street, Ave. 28, 1837. 
probably ever will. No diagonal tracer has been| My pear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the pains 
employed here to obtain the required accuracy. Mr.| bestowed on the engravings from my models, which 
Bate having so charitably expressed his wish that | appear to me very faithful representations of the origi- 
what, in his ignorance of the French language, he | nals, and beautiful specimens of machine-engraving. 
terms the * proces de Collas,”’ may retain its name with | Believe me to remain 
all its honours, it becomes our duty to welcome him} Very sincerely yours, 
to the honour of having introduced (three yeers after E. W. Wyon. 
Mr. Saxton had done so) the diagonal tracer into his 
machinery, and to the novelty of the thought to adopt 
the cork-screw principle to his tracing blade. 

Having thus proved the fallacy of the charge against 
our machines, and the folly of Mr. Bate’s formal 
attack upon me, little remains to be said. That our 
view of the matter, although it has the sanction of all 
out principal artists, and has had the good fortune to 
meet also in this country the sanction and approbation 
of an enlightened public, should be the exclusive one 
-—par excellence—we do not pretend to say. But we 
may refer to the fifteen plates in this volume for our 
proof that it is not without its merits and excellences,| « Yes, yes,” said the aged erone, letting the thread 
and call our anti-distortionists to the proof of its de-| lin from her fingers, while the ear suddenly missed 
fects. The first thing they will have to do, is to prove | the monotonous sound of the spinning-wheel, that or 
that the sculptors to whom I am indebted for the mo- | heen heard beneath the grecn oak since early morning. 
dels of these heads, and whose letters follow, are « Fine feathers make fine birds; what was she dress- 
quite incompetent to speak of their own works, and | oq jn 1” 


To Vincent Nolte, Esq. 


Letter from E. W. Wyon, Esq., Sculptor, to Vincent 


Nolte. 


To Vincent Nolte, Esq. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ; 


OR, POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY.—PART I. 


** On! mother, she looked so beautiful.” 





. 


*] do not know,’ 


that Mr. Bate’s compasses are the only standard by| 
ie 


which these productions are to be judged. 

And now, after referring my readers to a complete 
list of all the productions of the “ Trésor de Numis- 
matique,” &c. which have issued from our establish- 
ment from the Ist October, 1836, to this day, I have 
only to add, that I shall be happy to direct my atten- 
tion to the superintendence of all orders that may be 
transmitted for the engraving of busts and other sub- 
jects in bas relief, medals, cameos, gems, all sorts of 
ornamental casts, coats of arms, &c. The engravings 
may be executed at the option of the parties, by our 
usual process, or with reference to geometrical accu- 
racy, as may be desired. Letters, post paid, will have 
to be addressed to me under cover to Mr. Charles Tilt, 
86, Fleet-street; Messrs. Ackermann and Co., 96, 
Strand.and Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi, Pall 
Mall East: Mr. Henry Hering, No. 9, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street; Messrs. Barthes and Lowell, 
Booksellers, Great Marlborough-street ; and Mr. Bail- 
liere, Regent-street, will also receive them. 

Vincent Noure. 

London, 1st Oct. 1837. 


Letter from H, Weekes, Esq., Sculptor, to Vincent Nolte. 
Pimuico, Ave. 26, 1837. 

My pear Stir,—I intended before this to have ac- 

knowledged the receipt of the four impressions of 


said the child, “*I only looked at 
ther face. I should be as happy as a queen if she 
would only let me wait upon her.” 

| It would be a thousand pities not to make you 
happy,”’ exclaimed a singularly sweet voice; and, 
| putting aside the rose-bushes, whose wild leaves fell 
around her in a fragrant shower, a very lovely girl 
stenped before them. 

* And, so it would make you as happy as a queen 
to wait upon me. Why, I shall be a queen myself, 
at least, all the fortune-tellers assert that such will be 
my fate. What do you say, good mother, will you 
let your little girl come with me?” 

Mimi’s face brightened with eagerness ; she looked 
alternately at the brilliant stranger, and at her grand- 
mother, the red round cheek growing redder every 
|moment. 

“TI will take great care of her,” continued the 
youthful Princess, for such she was. ‘ She shall be 
my little bower maiden. [ do not know why; but I 
have such a fancy for the little creature,”’ passing her 
hand caressingly over the golden hair, that fell in 
}natoral curls down the sun-burnt neck. 
| «You do not know,” said the old woman, “ no, I 
dare say not; nor do you know why you take half a 
dozen other fancies; but you may have her if you 
like. I shall be glad to be rid of the charge. Iam 





too old to work for any but myself now; and I sup- 
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pose you will give me something for her services. [|childhood teaches a selfish adherence to them. Take 
am aged and poor.” her with you, she may get sweetmeats and fine 

“Oh! yes,” cried the Princess, hastily unfastening| clothes; from me she has little more than harsh 
an embroidered purse that hang at her girdle; and| words and blows.” Again she turned towards her 
taking a few pieces of gold, gave them to the old| wheel, but the struggle was too much, and the poor 
woman, who received them without thanks ; and, after! old creature wept aloud. 
holding them for a moment in the sunshine, deposited Sophie knew nothing of human misery, but the 
them in her huge pocket. kind heart was warm within her. She took Engel- 

“Let the child speak for herself; Mimi, will you)fried’s hand, yet said nothing, for she was new to 
go with the Princess.” the task of consolation, but the evident kindness was 

The only answer the child made was to put her|enough. 
hand into that of the lady, and to look smilingly " “ You do not know,” said the old woman, master- 
her face. |ing her emotion, as only the strong mind does master 

“Silence gives consent,”’ said Sophie; for it was|it, *life’s worst misery, poverty. Life has many 
the Princess of Zell, the betrothed of the Elector of|others, but none like that. Poverty cost my hus- 
Hanover, who now stood before them. | “She shall) ‘band’s life—my daughter’s honour. Poverty has 
go with me then; and, as we stay here for three hours, | made that fair child a curse—not a blessing. I have 
I can have her prettily dressed before we set out; and | sat up straining my old eyes long after ‘hers have 
stooping down, she parted the bright hair on the fore-| been closed, working; and God is my witness, that I 
head, and kissed the little maiden with delight, almost|grudged not my labour; yet when day came, I have 
as childish as her own. | orieved the child with what seemed causeless anger. 

But Sophie was quite a girl, and the character of|1 could not bear to see her untaught—almost unfed. 
her beauty was that of girlhood. The cheek was/Take her, lady, and God bless you both.” 
blooming, and the mouth was rosy, and the clear blue} The Princess remained silent for a moment, with 
eyes seemed as if they had never known a deeper|emotion, unknown before. 
shadow than that of their own soft and long eyelashes. | ** Mimi,” said she to the little creature, who stood 
It was a sweet and a happy face, and no wonder that) with her large blue eyes, larger and bluer for their 
little Mimi looked upon it with sudden love and con-| fixed gaze, * you must not leave your grandmother; 
fidence. Poor child, she had known cold, hunger,)she is old, and you must help her; but you shall 
the hard word, and the angry blow—all life’s small|both of you come to me. There was enough in my 
share of happiness had been in her own heart—in| purse to keep you for a few days. Mjmi, do you see 
the gladness which, even under the harshest cireum-| the buds on this rose-bush ? watch them—for before 
stances, seems inseparable from childhood. ‘they are blown, I will return and fetch you.” Sophie 

* And, so she will leave me—her mother left me|kissed the child, took one of the roses, and was 
before,”’ said the old woman, “ and you, rich and in-| gone. 

solent that you are, think that the child of my old age} Every morning Mimi went down to the old rose- 
is to be taken from me fora few fair words, and altree; bud after bud expanded into crimson beauty; 
few pieces of gold. Little do you imagine how sad |and the child was watching the last three that yet re- 
it will be to sit under this old tree alone ; but it mat-| mained in their soft green cradles, when the branches 
ters not, all are ungrateful alike. I do not know|were put aside, and the Princess stood before the 
whether curses have power; I shall have plenty of| breathless and delighted child. A closer observer 
time to make them during next winter’s desolate| might have noted that a shadow had passed over 
the soft azure of those eyes, and the step, though as 
light, was less buoyant. A fortnight had been enough 
and Mimi, trembling, clung to the folds of her robe.|to cloud that fair and sunny face. The realities of life 
For an instant, the Princess hesitated, but the fear} were there. 

painted on the child’s face determined her. ** My grandmother is ill in bed,” said the child, 

«1 meant no offence,” said she, in her own sweet} * We will go and see her,” replied Sophie, who 
voice, “1 have been thoughtless in asking you to| followed her little guide to a scene of whose misery 
trust your child to a stranger; but I will be kind to/she had no previous idea. There was but one room 
her, very kind, and pe rhaps she may teach me how|in the mud hovel, through whose crumbling walls 
to aid yourself.” and roof the rains had penetrated, and the sunbeams 

The look, the manner, touched the old woman, and} now entered with a fitful unnatural light. A small 
her harsh features relaxed into an expression of the| heap of white embers smouldered on the hearth, but 
deepest sadness. “It was I who was wrong,” ex-|a ray of sunshine falling directly on it, had extin- 
claimed she, “I ought to thank God that the orphan| guished the fire, which had never been more than a 
has found a friend. Little enough have I to give her,| few withered sticks. A wooden stool, an arm chair, 
but when I am gone she must starve. So take her,|but broken, and a three-legged table, were the only 
lady, and I can die by myse lf:”’ and the crone turned |articles of furniture. Bed there was none; and the 
away, and began spinning. But the Princess saw|dying woman had no pillow but straw. Sophie 
there were large tears in the eyes too proud to shed/started—so ghastly was the face which met her gaze 
them. ** Mimi said you would come,” exclaimed a hollow 

Shall I leave her with you,” said Sophie. voice, “I can now die in peace.” 

*“*No;” returned the other, and the child from} The Electress, for she was now the wife of George 
whose face the light had vanished suddenly almost|of Hanover, knelt by the bedside. The floor was 
hid herself in the Princess’ robe. “ Do you not see|damp, and Mimi’s little feet left their print upon the 
that the creature clings to you, a stranger—you, who| surface. 
have youth, beauty, and gold, and the instinct of| ‘The rich robe will be soiled,” muttered the old 


” 


evenings.” 
Sophie startled at the aged woman’s vehemence, 
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woman, “but it matters not. Lady, you are paler her husband's neglect grew out of his utter ineapa- 


than when I last saw you. I know the look of trouble bility of appreciating her, and his inconstancy from 
too well not to detect it at once. ‘There is that on your all that was mean in his nature—he needed low amuse- 


hrow which mocks at this world’s state; but this is ment and coarse flattery. 


a weary life; cold, hunger, sickness of the body,| 


I know nothing in royal history more pitiable than 


sickness of the heart, infest it: and the poor is notjits marriages, or more miserable than the system of 


the only house where affection never comes. 


dying, lady, and around the death-bed is the future. 
| see no happiness in those deep blue eyes—no rest 
: But there 
is a God in heaven, lady—if there is the trial, there is 


in the varying colour of that soft cheek. 


also the reward—and in that faith I die. Mimi, my 


heloved, would that I had never spoken harshly to 


you ; but you were dearer than the life-blood, which 


would gladly have poured itself forth for your sake. 


Cling to the kind and lovely stranger with whom I 
leave you. Death has no truth, or she will need even 
your love.” 

The voice sank into an indistinct marmur—a gust 


of wind threw open the door of the hut—a stream of 
sunshine poured in upon the pale and set features— 


the Electress looked upon the face of the dead. 
PART Il. 


‘Sing me no more old songs to-night, Mimi; I am 
too sad already,” said the Electress to a youthful 
singer,.who, seated on a cushion at her feet, was sing- 
ing an old German melody. 

A few years had wrought a great change, both in 
Sophie and her companion. Mimi, the little orphan, 
had grown up into the beautiful maiden; but she was 
not gay, as her mistress had been at her age. Pen- 
sive, subdued, her soft voice was rarely heard, save 
in snatches of song, or when telling some old legend 
tothe youthful prince, who, young as she was, had 
vxeen placed in her especial care. But Mimi’s life 
had not been one of those which lead to the outpour- 
ings of youthfal gayety. Her childhood had been 
what Charles Lamb calls * not brought up, but 
dragged up,”’ the hungry, toilsome, and harsh child- 
hood of the poor. The pet and plaything of the 
Princess she had next known luxury and splendour ; 
but the luxury had its companion envy—and splendour 
cast the shadow jealousy. Mimi soon learned to think ; 
for suffering is the parent of thought. Her love for 
her kind and gentle mistress was the passion of her 
existence; and love takes its deepest tones when con- 
nected with sorrow. She soon saw that her mistress 
was not happy, that the satin robe could not control 
a heart that beat too wildly, nor the diamond coronet 
still the throbbing of the feverish temples, where the 
pulse was too quick and too keen. 

Sophie was used to a more genial atmosphere than 
the court of Hanover. Her own princely home had 
been warmed by the most simple and true affection; 
and she had been her mother’s darling. Suddenly 
she was transported into a cold and unkindly atmo- 
sphere, where life was a thing of forms and cere- 
monies, and thoughts and feeling were forbidden 
words—a royal victim, sacrificed to that state neces- 
sity, whose origin is in false pride and false prejudice, 
her hand was given, but the heart remained behind. 
Married toa man whom she could not love, she might 
have honoured him; but that was eqaally out of the 
question. She might have forgiven his neglect and 
his inconstancy, for it is strange how much a woman 
who loves will endure ; but then she must love. Now, 
VOL. XXXU.—JANUARY, IS838, 16 


I am | state expediency on which they are founded. 


It is 
lone of those mistakes which human pride so often 
commits when left tu its own devices. General good 
was never yet purchased by individual wrong; and 
the affection, which is the most exalted and hallowed 
feeling in our nature, is not to be sacrificed to political 
exigences with impunity. 

Sophie was much altered, and yet lovelier than 
ever. She was now very pale, a sad soft paleness, 
fairer than the rose; and her large eyes were like 
|the moonlight, melancholy and full of poetry and 
j)thought. 

** Leave me, Mimi,” said the Electress. 

The girl looked sorrowful, but obeyed. She was 
scarcely gone before her mistress half rose to call her 
back ; she missed the silent sympathy of her compa- 
nion. But there is an indolence about any engross- 
ing feeling, which makes even the slightest exertion 
irksome. Sophie sank back in the huge Gothic chair, 
and again her thoughts summoned before her an image 
only too frequent and too dear. It was the face of 
the young and the brilliant Count Koningsmarke that 
rose before her, whose recent arrival in Hanover had 
turned the heads of half the court. But the instinct 
of love is subtle; the Princess knew that she was 
the object of the graceful and gifted stranger; a look 
—a brief and hurried word—these were all that had 
past, but she knew she was beloved. Count Konings- 
marke had many faults, the faults of an indulged 
youth, and a dissipated manhood; but the deep and 
spiritual passion he now felt, for the first time, half 
redeemed the heart it occupied. He had that intel- 
lectual style of beauty whose carved features recalled 
those statues which are even now the type of the ideal 
and the divine; and, above all, he had that earnest 
manner and that passionate eloquence, which is most 
fascinating to a woman; it at once appeals to the 
imagination, and with her that is more than half love. 
It is impossible to say in what a passion, at once the 
most mastering and the most mysterious of our nature, 
has its origin. It springs into life on a look and a 
word. The heart may have remained untouched for 
years, it may have wondered at the weakness of 
others, for we cannot sympathise with what we do 
not comprehend ; but not the less does the fated mo- 
ment come at last. ‘Then we believe in all we doubt- 
ed before—then we yield to the sweet enchantment 
life never knows again. I firmly believe in love at 
first sight; not that the feeling is at once known and 
confessed, it is only ** the coming event that casts its 
shadow before.”’ A new sensation has entered into 
existence, and, alas! for humanity—sweet, gentle as 
it seems—in all probability to produce a wretched- 
ness before undreamed. 

The last purple shadows of twilight died away, the 
lamplight grew distinct amid the surrounding gloom, 
yet Sophie never stirred from her seat. Her long fair 
hair, pressed back from her feverish temples, had 
gradually become loosened from its confinement, and 
had fallen around her. Her cheek was even paler; 





and the eyelashes were wet with tears, that rose from 
a wretchedness they could noi relieve. Yet hers was 
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a common sobject of human thought—she was think-|the customs of your court; do you think I do not 
ing how happy she might have been. know the danger ;—one movement of your hand, one 
** Why was I born,” muttered she, “in a rank so sound of your voice, and my death is certain. But 
surrounded by restraints? why am | a mere machine what is the scaffold compared with the hourly torture 
in the hands of others, who never ask whether there of the closed heart and the silent lip ? Lady, if I die 
is a beating or a buman heart within? Why are these for it, I will tell you I love you.” 
feelings given me, if they are for ever to be repelled Pale, trembling, Sophie leaned against the wall for 
with a bitter sense of wrong? I feel, deeply feel, that support—* This is too cruel,”’ said she faintly, * why 
there can be no happiness but in affection.” 'run such a dreadful risk ?” 

The Electress was right; she was but one of the You care for my life, then !”’ cried he, again kneel- 
many victims sacrificed to that gilded misery—a state ing at her feet, ah! I feel that it is precious—sweet- 
marriage: a remains of feudal barbarism. ‘The crime est, dearest—the gold that gave me access will insure 
and sorrow of such a marriage is even yet imperfectly | my retreat—only tell me that you do not hate me— 
understood; and yet what is a royal union but an/that you will sometimes suffer me to look on a face 
outrage on all natural feeling? ‘Two strangers meet, dearer to me than heaven.” 
between whom there can be no sympathy; all the} Sophie had but a woman’s answer to give—tears, 
illusions, all the delicacy of sentiment, are put harshly bitter tears. 
aside; in all probability they do not even pleaseeach Do not weep,” whispered he rising, and taking 
other externally; they have not a remembrance in her hand, * I cannot feel sad while 1 see you. Oh! 
common; and yet they are at once bound to each|do you know what it is to be happy on a look !—Oh! 
other by the most sacred vows. To what has this|look at me, dearest—let me hear ove word—lI care not 
led, this foreed and unnatural position? To the most what it is, if 1 do but hear your voice.” 
disgraceful profligacy, and the most bitter unhappi-| Sophie struggled with an emotion that would not 
ness. Whether in the palace or the cottage, mar- be subdued; her heart beat till it choked her voice; 
riage, not to be intolerable must be one of affection, her lips moved, but the sound was inaudible. 
nothing can supply its place; and what can be said) ‘How beantiful you are, but how pale—are you 
in defence of asystem which coldly puts attachment! wretched too ?”’ and he fixed his large dark and mourn- 
aside, and where even mutual liking—love is a holier, ful eyes on hers. “1 could talk to you for hours, long 
word—where even liking is a chance. |miserable hours, but 1 forget them now—shall I not 

Sophie was essentially gentle and feminine in her often forget them? ‘Tell me, loveliest, may I not 
nature, she would have been happy under any cir-|sometimes return? Tell me the next time that I come 
cumstances, had she but been beloved. Care she) you will expect me.” 
would have soothed, sorrow she could have shared; * No!” muttered the Electress, with acold shudder. 
without a murmur, let her but have been loved in re-| “Do you fear?” exclaimed the Count, a slight 
turn. Itis strange what a fanciful thing love with- curve on his scornful lip. ** Will you not,” added he, 
out hope is, how it will create an unreal existence,'in a more pleading tone, * hazard a little for my sake! 
only, alas! to retura more bitterly to the actual.) Forgive me—but I love you so madly, that I even 
Sophie fancied a little lonely island far off in the hope 
southern seas, herself and one otherits sole habitants.| ‘* Hope !*’ repeated she, with a strange and hollow 
A slight noise aroused her from her revery, she start- accent, ** hope !”’ 
ed, and saw Count Koningsmarke kneeling at her} * Yes,’ continued Koningsmarke, “beloved by 
side. For a moment the intense happiness of his| you, every thing seems possible.” 
presence predominated, she left one hand in his, and| “ Every thing but guilt,” said the Electress, who 
covering her eyes with the other, wept passionately./seemed startled into composure by the sound of her 
Her dream seeined at once realised; she asked not own voice. 
how, she only felt that he was there, and that she! * Guilt!” interrupted the Count, “ there is no guilt 
was unutterably happy. |in the worship I pay to you, even as to my good angel. 

* Sophie! my beautiful, my beloved!” murmured) You will but pity me; but look upon me with those 
the Count; but his voice broke the spell, she gasped | sweet eyes, whose light makes me believe in heaven.” 
as if to drink in its low peculiar music, but, sweet as| Hush!" said the Princess, “1 have already list- 
it was, it roused her to a sense of their actual situa-|ened too long. A wife and a mother, I have not a 
tion. thought or a feeling at my own disposal; I have not 

«Count Koningsmarke,” said she, rising, but ker appointed my own lot, but I submit to the will of God. 
lip trembled while she spoke, * you are a stranger in Sir, you must at once leave my presence.” 
the palace, and may not be aware of its customs. I) And will you sacrifice me,” exclaimed he pas- 
cannot permit your present intrusion. I command you |sionately, “to these phantoms of duty—cold—vain.” 
to withdraw.” | My own heart,” replied she, faintly, * tells me 

His natural daring heightened by a love that took that they are neither cold nor vain. Again I bid you 
its tone from his fieree and impetuous character, the leave me.” 

Count still kept his kneeling attitude. “Tecannot. Think, Sophie—ah! let me call you 

«Call in your guards,” said he, “my head is the so, before you rejeet love so devoted—you will never 
forfeit of my presumption. I ask nothing but to look beso adored again,” and he pressed the cold wan hand 
upon you, and life is a light price for that look. Let he still held to his heart. 
it be my last.” The Electress stood for a few moments the very 





The determined temper masters the more timid, and image of despair; the damps rose upon her forehead, 
Sophie stood irresolute. Koningsmarke saw his ad- there was not a vestige of colour on lip or cheek, and 
vantage, he sprang from his knee, and approached. the face looked yet more pale from the masses of 

+ You tell me,” exclaimed he, * that | donot know golden hair that hung around it. A shudder of con- 
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vulsive agony wrenched her slight frame; but her/of years of oe were repaid by that moment's 
resolution was taken. happiness. Sophie could not satisfy herself with 

* Count Koningsmarke,” said she in low, hollow,|gazing on the bright and noble features of her son. 
but distinct tones, “I will confess to you that I am|She overwhelmed him with a thousand questions— 
more wretched than you can be ;_but he who has heard |she was eager to learn all his habits, pursuits and 
so much from my lips, mast hear no more.” ‘T'o-mor-| pleasures, and yet she startled at the least sound— 
row will, I trust, see you on your way from Hanover.”\|she feared that they were about to take him from 

She had allowed her hand still to remain in his,| her. 
she had led him to the door, which she opened herself.) ‘ You eat no breakfagt, mother,” exclaimed the 
Surprised, subdued, the Count obeyed the impulse; Prince, pausing in the midst of the meal to which he 
but he paused on the threshold, when a slight noise was doing the full justice of a youthful appetite. 
caught his quick ear. He looked in its direction,and| ‘ Not yet, George,” said she, “this is Sunday, 
from one of the balustrades of the winding gallery,;and since | have dwelt in this castle I never break 
saw a face looking down. It was but a glance, yet|/my fast till after the service of the chapel.” 
he recognised the coarse though fine features, and the} “ This is a dreary plaee,” rejoined the youth, look- 
black hair of one of the Elector’s favourites. Atjing round on the damp walls, from which the decay- 
once he felt the prudence of retreat, and he obeyed ing tapestry hung in tatters, * but they say I shall be 
the sign to depart, while Sophie leaned, white as a king of England, and you shall have a beautiful pa- 
corpse, and almost as inanimate, on the threshold. | lave then.” 

* Farewell,’’ murmured she, “farewell, Count Ko-| Sophie smiled, and kissed the forehead, whose 
ningsmarke, for ever.” ,golden curls were the colour of her own. 

The words had only died on the pale lip which) ‘Time passed on, and yet no search was made for 
scarcely moved to utter them, when she saw the the young Prince, who accompanied his mother to the 
ground open beneath Koningsmarke’s feet. A trap chapel. It was a gloomy ruin—the roof admitted 
door, purposely left unfastened, had yielded to his|the daylight in many places, and the arches were 
weight; he disappeared, and the arches of the gothic|broken and defaced, while the tombs below yawned 
gallery reverberated to one last and fearful ery of|as if about to give up their dead. The young Prince 
haman agony. Sophie sprang forward—a_ natural|shuddered as he knelt on the cold pavement where his 
impulse of horror induced her to start back from the mother had knelt for so many years. The service 
dark abyss that yawned at her feet. Surely, far down ended—the Electress approached the altar, and again 
in the darkness, she saw the glitter of jewels, and kneeling, she took from the aged priest the sacred 
she heard one low groan—and then all was silent as bread and wine, but ere she drank from the holy cup, 
the grave. She cast one desperate glance to heaven, she called upon the Saviour who had given it to his 





’ 


and dashed herself forward, when her progress was followers, to bear witness to her innocence. A ray of 


arrested by a slight figure that threw itself between light from the roof fell around her while she spoke ; 
her and the brink of the chasm—Mimi had saved her large blue eyes were raised to the heaven she in- 
her mistress. voked, and it flung around her pale and spiritual coun- 
tenance a glory like that of an angel. At this 
PART III. moment, a sound of hurried footsteps disturbed the 
stillness of those old walls, and the chapel was filled 
Years, long dreary years, had passed in the old with strangers. 
castle, to which the jealousy of the Elector had con-. 1 knew that I should find him here,” said a tall 
signed his consort. For years, the eyes of Sophie stately-looking man, the young Prince’s governor. **1 
had never looked beyond the battlemented walls, and am sorry, madam,” added he, “that this painful duty 
had dwelt only on the faces of her jailors. She had should devolve upon me, but his Serene Highness 
had no communication from without; and the lapse must not remain here.” 
of time was only told by the change which her mir-| “I did not hope that he might,” replied Sophie, 
ror marked. She had entered that prison young,|* itis happiness enough only to have seen him; some- 
very young—now her bright hair was thin, and gray thing at my heart tells me we shall never meet again. 
mingled with the yet golde.: tresses. But this morn- George, my beloved child, farewell. Inform your 
ing she was happy. She had risen with the sun— father that to-day, for the first time, I prayed for 
the lark she never heard now—to watch over the him.” 
slumber of one who made her feel that earth had still) ‘* Madam,” exclaimed the Baron, ‘my mission is 
one precious link—one for whose sake there was yet not one all of bitterness, With some concession, I 
something to pray and to hope—a handsome youth of am commissioned to offer your husband’spar don, and 
about fourteen was sleeping in the little room adjoin- even a hope that your return to the court will be per- 
ing her own. It was her son, Prince George, who mitted.” 
had escaped the right before from his attendants; and; ‘ Never;”’ answered the Electress, “I accept no 
at the risk of bis life had swam the moat to see his pardon—I will make no concessions—I demand to 
ili-used, his beautiful mother. j|have my innocence fully recognised—I return to that 
** How soundly he sleeps,” murmured she—* it is|court its injured and acknowledged mistress, or I re- 
a pity to wake him—and yet he can sleep any day— turn no more.” 
while his mother he may not see again.” The Baron withdrew in silence, and the young 
But she was spared the necessity of awakening Prince clung to his mother’s side. It was a bitter 
him; for, as if made conscious, by some sweet in-|struggle—but she herself unclasped his arms. 
Stinct, of her presence, the youth opened his eyes,| ‘ God bless you !” exclaimed she, and led him be- 
and said—* mother.” ‘The sadness of a wasted life}yond the portal. Slowly he mounted his horse— 
—the bitterness of a false accusation—the weariness|heavily were the iron gates closed after him. 
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** Once more,”’ said the Princess, “1 ain alone.” 

** Not alone, my beloved mistress,” replied a female 
kneeling at her feet. ‘For years I have watched 
beside these gates, which to-day ! have obtained per- 
mission to enter.” 

Scarcely, in the pale and time-worn woman, could 
a recognise the once girlish and lovely 
Mimi. 


PARTY. 


The last crimson lights of a summer sunset illu- 
mined the depths of that ancient and gloomy chamber; 
a golden haze seemed to float on the dusky air, and 
poured in through the open curtains of the green vel- 
vet bed. The embroidery had long since faded, and 
the black plumes that waved at each cornice, grew 
yet more hearse-like with every succeeding year. 
But now the rich hues and the soft rays gave a mock- 
ing cheerfulness to the bed of death—and yet not 
mocking—it was the type of thatdiviner light which 
cheered the last hour of the dying. Sophie’s head was 
laid on that last pillow, whence it was never raised 
again, 

When the Electress first rested on that pillow, her 
temples were feverish, and her heart beat even to 
pain; she slept only the restless sleep of exhaustion, 
and she waked in the midnight, the shriek on her 
lips, and the damp on her brow, one fearful sound for 
ever in her ears, and one fearful sight for ever before 
her eyes. Night after night had been conscious of her 
tears, and morning after morning had she loathed the 
sight of another day that brought the same monotony 
of sorrow. Anger, too, had hardened round her heart; 
undervalued and ill used, she grew embittered by in- 
justice. Her son’s visit was the first softening influ- 
ence that had touched her for many years; but that 
thawed the well of affection, so long frozen within. 
She felt that she was beloved; and for the sake of 
that sweet child, she forgave the world and all its 
injuries. Mimi came, and brought with her all the 
genial feelings of youth—all its warm and kindly 
current of affection, old remembrances of nature, and 
its changeful loveliness; she brought the world of 
the past to the ill-fated prisoner. Think what it is 
to waste a whole life in captivity—to look on no faces 
but those of your guards—to be shat out from so- 
ciety—to know that you are forgotten, that the green 
grass and the crowded streets are alike forbidden 
things; to know that life goes on with its usual round 
of hopes, pleasures, and objects, in which you have 
no part; to feel that your faculties are stifling within 
you, that your mind, your heart, are dead before their 
time. This is the lot of a prisoner—this had the 
Princess of Zell endured for years—and this, too, had 
Mimi endured for her sake. But the devoted peasant 
knew not what endurance meant: that is not endu- 
rance which is undergone for one we love. Mimi's 
whole world was the gloomy chamber of her first, her 
dearest friend—she desired another only for her sake. 

But the prison scene was closing; Sophie lay, sup- 
ported by cushions, with life fast ebbing away ; her 
hair was still long, but of a darker colour, yet more 
conspicuous from its being blended with gray. She 
was thin even to emaciation, but the fine features re- 
tained traces of their former beauty, and the large 
blue eyes were soft as a dove’s, and clear as those of 
a spirit. But the dying lady was restless and anxious, 


FIRST. 


she looked faintly around for one who was not there. 
In consideration of the Princess’ danger, Mimi had 
been allowed to leave the castle; she was the bearer 
of a letter from Sophie to her husband, who was now 
|King of England. He had just arrived in his elec- 
|toral dominions, and* would have to pass near the 
castle. 

* At an inn where he was to change horses, Mimi 
awaited him. ‘The purple shadows of twilight were 
onthe sky when he arrived. You heard the gallop- 
ing of the guards, the rolling of the carriage wheels, 
and, amid dust and shouts, the royal cavalcade stoppe: 
at the ian door. The monarch called for a light, 
which, for a gold piece, the daughter of the host 
allowed Mimi to bear. She gave the light, and gave 
also a letter. The pipe fell from the king’s hand— 
he knew the writing. 

* Je me meurs,” exclaimed he, sinking back in his 
carriage. 

The confusion attendant upon his illness enabled 
Mimi to glide away unnoticed, but she saw that in the 
king’s face there was death. The white moon, that 
had been pale in the sky as a crescent of snow, had 
cleared into light, when Mimi entered the chamber 
of her dying mistress. The warm crimson, and the 
golden haze of sunset, had faded into deep obscurity, 
scarcely broken by the fardim lamps that swung from 
the roof; but the face of the Princess was distinctly 
visible, for the moon shone directly upon it. Faintly 
she raised her head to welcome her faithful attendan, 
and her lips moved, but the words were lost in a faint 
rattling in the throat. 

** 1 gave your letter to the King,” whispered Mimi. 

Sophie sat erect on the bed, a wild and superna- 
tural gleam kindled her eyes with a fearful lustre— 
she raised her hand—so white, so spectral, that it 
scarcely cast a shadow in the moonlight. 

“1 summon him before a higher tribunal than his 
own, to meet me.” 

The effort was too much, and she sank on Mimi's 
shoulder; a spasm wrung her features, and they set 
in the marble calmness of a corpse. 

The King, her husband, died at the same hour: 
and, within a week, Mimi was laid at the feet of her 
mistress. 


From the Keepsake 
THE FIRST. 


A covety and a languid hour, 

Long is the shadow on the flower, 
And twilight with her first soft tears 
Amid the cypress grove appears. 


Listening for one beloved foot, 

Sweeter to ber than song or lute, 

The ladye leans above the chords, 

Deep in those thoughts that ask not words 


A little while hath she been bride 
‘To him who lingers at her side, 
As life had nothing left to show 
More than that fairy form below. 


Could those too happy moments stay 
When Love is in his early day, 

Life were a poet’s fancy, made 

For dreaming ia the green wood shade. 




















Then common things are cover’d o’er 
With beauty never known before ; 

A little leaf, a flower will wear 

A charm that only Love flings there 


As yonder rising star hath given 
Its own pure loveliness to heaven, 
So Love can to the human heart 
Its own enchanted light impart. 


*Tis but a dream—a morning dream} 
Yet flinging down on life’s dark stream 
A shadow fairer than the rose 

To warm the currerit to its close. 


Henceforth the spirit has one spot 

Where other griefs and cares come not— 
One thought that is from heaven, and flings 
The lustre of an angel’s wings. 


Ah! linger, ye beloved hours, 

Linger on lite’s enchanted flowers, 
They are so lovely—linger on— 
What will they do when ye are gone? 
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THE LAST. 
Wuar! is the ladye sleeping ?—no, too pale 

Is that white slumber for the dreaming hours; 
Too curious are the foldings of that veil, 

And too unmoved that wreath of fragrant flowers. 


She lieth like a statue, white and cold, 
Like the soft marble of some sculptured column ; 
The long bright hair sweeps down in many a fold 
O’er the high brow—wan with death’s hues, and solemn. 


This is not sleep—for sleep retains the life 
That gives the image to the troubled dreaming, 
With all day’s feverish cares and fancies rife, 
Around the flush’d and anquiet pillow seeming. 


But these are over here—the cold clear check 
Has neither tears nor blushes to discover ; 
Fear hath no more to shun, nor hope to seek, 

The sorrows and the joys of earth are over. 


A little while, and e’en these sad remains 

May stay with those who cherish them no longer; 
Vainly the weeper what he loves retains— 

He may not—love is strong—but death is stronger. 


Scatter the violets o’er that wan brow, 

And raise that cold form from its last life pillow ; 
Bear it to where those azure violets grow, 

Then leave it to its rest beneath the willow. 


And is this all?—Ah! no—the loved, the dead, 
Have yet another tomb, the heart's enshrining ; 
There are the inward tears perpetual shed, 
Grief with all other memories entwining. 


Weep for the mourner—not for her who knows 
Life’s latest—aye, and also sweetest slumber ; 
Peace is around it—only weep for those 
Whom mortal cares and mortal anguish cumber. 


It is a desperate grief—an utter gloom— 
To which all after life brings no removing, 
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To know that deep within the unpitying tomb 
Lies all the heart had in this world tor loving. 


From the Keepsake. 
THE TWO FLIRTS; 
OR ADVENTURES IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Pray, sir, can you be so kind as to tell me what 
sort of a creature is a male flirt ? 

A male flirt, gentle inquirer, is, generally, a long, 
tall animal, with a pale face and strawy hair. The 
young may occasionally perpetrate their little amatory 
artifices and caprices; but the steady professed prac- 
titioner, I am now attempting to describe, is usually 
fast approaching the mature age of forty. He is almost 
always exceedingly lank ; and looks remarkably wo- 
begone. In short, in aspect, demeanour, and expres- 
sion, he bears a singular resemblance to our imagina- 
tion of “the wretch who drew Priam’s curtain in the 
dead of night, and told him half his Troy was burnt.” 

Such are his personal distinctions; his mental 
qualifications are correspondent. 

He is dull, dead, heavy, lethargic; and follows in 
a woman’s train, like a mute ata funeral. These are 
his permanent features, yet he has his gleams of assi- 
duity and vivacity; but they are rare and transient, 
and seem upon his graver and more natural character, 
like meteors flitting over the surface of a burial- 
ground. 

Though his objects are gay and frivolous, yet his 
mode of pursuing them is singularly opposite to their 
nature; but is perfectly accordant to the sombre cha- 
racter of his mind and person. He is frequently to be 
seen in the dusk of the evening in the vicinity of a 
churchyard ; or, in the early dawn of the morning, at 
the corners of by and secluded places, looking intently 
and furtively around, with an alternate expression of 
hope and apprehension, as though expecting the arri- 
val of some person whom he wished to meet, and 
dreading an encounter with others whom he as cor- 
dially desired to avoid. Were he engaged in the 
gravest and darkest political conspiracy, the recesses 
of his desk, and the drawers of his library table, could 
not be protected by locks of more complicated con- 
struction; and should his pocket-book or tablets ever 
be mislaid, under circumstances that render them 
liable to the scrutiny of a stranger, the consequent 
strife between his vanity and his fears, might rage to 
a degree that sheuld undermine his constitution for 
the rest of his life. Yet, in spite of all the caution 
which his nervous timidity suggests, more than once 
he has been known to drop, in situations of publicity, 
locks of hair of various colours, which he has hastily 
and anxiously reeuvered and reconcealed, while cast- 
ing flurried and suspicious looks on the spectators. 

Of course, he possesses no profession; but he is 
often a Member of Parliament. Of course, too, he 
possesses a competence, and, generally, a certain ex- 
tent of hereditary position in the world ; for, as for his 
achievement of any for himself, that is an occurrence 
quite out of the range of possibilities. 

Such, gentle inquirer, are some of the principal 
characteristics of the male flirt. 

Of the female flirt, I can pretend to give no defini- 
tion: you would not, I am sure, be so inordinate as 





even to wish that I should attempt the hopeless task. 
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and cultivated ; a combination of advantages suffi- 
cient to ensure for their possessors the suffrages of 
the first fashion in the land. Consequently, the Earl 

Besides, the character is so common, that every|of Ambleside and Lady Matilda Morden, took their 
hody has an opportunity of observing and investigating | station among the foremost of the elite. 
we In truth, she was a very lovely creature. Her 

But to return to the more rare animal, whose spe-!smile was the most joyous, beaming, sunny sight that 
cies | have been endeavouring to define. Undoubt-| can be imagined ; and her mouth and teeth were di- 
edly, there must be occasional individual exceptions| vine. Her hair was a beautiful auburn; and her 
to the broad features I have sketched, as the usual dis-| radiant and A@oquent eyes were not very dissimilar in 
tinctive attributes of the many, One of the most com-| colour. Nhe was tall, round, and graceful ; one might 
plete and striking instances of a dissimilarity of this|/have looked at her until the meaning of the word 
vature is to be found in the hero of the present tale. langle should have become almost unintelligible; and 

Fitz-Roy Byron was But will the gentle person} her exquisitely formed neck was smooth and equal in 
who has already interrogated me, give the wings to| surface as a pillar of Parian marble. In fine, both in 
her fancy, and endeavour to incarnate a name; to in- figure and face, the damsel was unexceptionable. 
vest a harmonious sound, abounding in sentimental | In consequence, I suppose, of her Scotch origin, 
associations, with corresponding flesh and blood! If! she affected to be a great admirer of all border legends, 
she will adopt this suggestion, she will discern the! feudal customs, and mountain scenery; and raved 
form and features of Fitz-Roy Byron; for he was a| continually about the mists, and the moors, and the 
personification of his name. 1 would say that he wa3| torrents, and the lochs, and the impetuous streams, of 
like the Apollo, but that he had such eyes! and any) that Elysian land, where, 
association with a statue appears to me to suggest a 
terrific deficiency in this always most important fea- 
ture, but indispensable in flirtations. Without, there- 
fore, summoning the aid of any simile, I will confine 
myself to the simple assertion, that he possessed an 
admirable figure, and face. 

He was a gentleman of the town, and of fashion;| The gipsy affected too the Highland costume ; and 
and was naturally kind, and tolerating; but was pro-|wore the tartan, with a grace peculiarly her own. 
fessionally a pretender to epigrams, and censorious| Often, at fancy balls, had she figared as Flora Mac- 
fastidiousness. ‘The objects of his existence were cer-|donald; armed with a glittering dagger, and adorned 
tainly not very dignified ; night and day he toiled labo-| with a clasp made of a kairn-gorhm, almost as large 
riously after that fallacy, pleasure, as children after a'as herself. Often, too, while clad in the most finish- 
butterfly which they are conscious they can never|ed and recherché manner, and looking as elegant and 
overtake. In short, he was a thorough votary of the |as delicate as if the rose leaf of the Sybarite would 
world, (as some two or three thousand spoiled chil-|have destroyed her happiness for a month, would it 
dren of fortune are emphatically designated,) and was please her to boast of imaginary exploits in the High- 
eminently erudite and practised in all its recognised | lands, worthy of a Crotonian. How, in Ross-shire, 
frivolities. Such had hitherto been the character and|she was accustomed to climb mountains of granite 
career of the Honourable Fitz-Roy Byron. | perfectly vertical, and smooth as ice. By what faculty 

At the period, when this gentleman was in the very | she adhered to them, she never could conceive ; unless, 
zenith of his glory, there existed in the same sphere’ indeed, she possessed unconsciously some of the pro- 
a star of equal, if not superior, magnitude ; yet, small | perties of the fly. Often had she been accustomed to 
as was the place assigned to them, strange to say,/ride, for days together, on shaggy ponies, with an ac- 


“Count me the leaves on yonder trec ; 
So many different wills has she.” 





| 
| 








“Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen, 
Earth clad in russet scorns the lively green ; 
The plague of grasshoppers they secure defy, 
For in three hours a grasshopper would die.” 





these illustrious individuals had hitherto revolved in 
separate orbits; and though constantly tantalised by 


reports of the other’s renown, and perhaps equally de-| 


sirous of meeting, by a series of perverse accidents, 
they had never yet attained the realisation of their 
wishes. 

As Mr. Byron is evidently peerless among men, of 
course it is apparent, tat this equally pre-eminent 
person must be of the gender feminine. Lady Matilda 
Morden was indeed a magnificent star, I should say of 
the very first order; but /Aat, 1 believe only comprises 
the fixed stars; and never was vagabond comet, 
or zig-zag meteor, less entitled to the praise of sta- 
bility, than was this light-hearted maiden. 

She was the daughter of a Scotch noble, recently 
elevated to an English earldom, in consequence of 
the abundance of his coal mines, the plurality of his 
canal shares, or some other equally indisputable pre- 
tension. But though his ancestry may not have been 
magnates of the very first class, end though he him- 
self, their scion, may not have been endowed with 
any transcendant intellectual powers, yet he had 
great wealth; and his daughter was beautiful, gifted, 


hers. 
| 


_tion more merciless than that of a Freneh cart over a 
|French causeway—had waded barefooted through 
‘rivulets of an ineredible depth—had slept on pallet 
beds—lived in wooden huts, and followed the deer- 
istalkers for a week together. “Iwas true she did not 
lappear very robust: but it was really quite wonderful 
| what she could undergo! 

| Thus ramblingly would she delight to discourse ; 
jherself always her own theme; and the inspiration 
lever the same—that ceaseless and reckless love of at- 
tracting attention and wonder, which is the insatiate 
offspring of licentious vanity. 

It is now, | imagine, made thoroughly manifest that 
Mr. Fitz-Byron aod her mirthful and volatile ladyship 
possessed many features of resemblance. In point 
of position, personal attractions, and mental endow- 
ments, they were equal ; and in egotism, and in covet- 
ousness of sway, and of all purely selfish and frivo- 
‘lous distinctions, they were almost identical. The 
only difference between them was, ihat the gentlemen 
; was the Phaeton of Ais sex; the lady the Semele of 





And yet, flagitious flirt as she was, she had many 
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good qualities and was altogether a much better per-| 
son than either she herself, or any body else, suspect- 
ed her to be. In this respect too, as has been stated, 
her male rival resembled her. 

But as already some pages have been devoted to 
the portraiture of character, it is quite time to com- 
mence the narrative of the incidents of my tale. 

Some years have now elapsed since a large party 
was assembled at Vernon Cliff, the seat of the Right 
Honovrable Duncan Edwardes, a political leader of 
much celebrity. To this mansion, Mr. Byron had 
beeu invited to pass the commencement of the shoot- 
ing season; an invitation which, fur many reasons, 
he had felt disposed to decline, until he accidentally 
learned that the Lady Matilda Morden was among the 
guests, Long had he been desirous to meet her ; long 
had he been regretting the perverse fate which had 
kept them asunder; and, consequently, he joyfully 
availed himself of the present opportunity of gratify- 
ing his curiosity. He instantly despatched a letter 
to his parliamentary friend, stating that his arrival 
might be expected in a few days. 

When Lady Matilda heard that Fitz-Roy Byron, 
the renowned Fitz-Roy Byron, was to become an 
iumate of the same dwelling with herself, she ex- 
perienced similar feelings of satisfaction. What 
should she do with him? How conduct herself 
towards him? Jo with him? Vanquish him im- 
mediately—cast him to the earth, a supplicant at her 
feet! He must frequently have heard of her; and 
in terms of the highest commendation; but how 
immeasurably surprised would he not be to find the 
reality so infinitely exceed the report! Of course, he 
must have his pretensions to dominion; what a ten- 
fold delight, therefore, would she experience in subju- 
gating him! At last, then, fortune be thanked, she had 
found a prey worthy of her talents, and her ambition 

These were the thoughts of the maiden: and we 
will now take a peep into the breast of the gentleman, 
as he Jazily and Janguidly reclined in his carriage, on 
the route to Vernon Cliff. 

“ What game shall I play?” thought he, “the as- 
siduous, or the indifferent? The former, I fear would 
he acondescension. And yet, such is her reputation, 
itis worth the while of even Fitz-Roy Byron to subdue! 
her. 1 must have her in my chains—éhal’s poz, Bat! 
the road—what road shall I travel to secure this ob- 
ject? N°importe,” he continued, passing his fingers 
through his hair, and endeavouring to obtain a satis- 
factory view of the whole of his fine figure, which 
is not a very easy operation in a carriage ; ‘*n’importe, 
Fitz-Roy Byron cannot go astray. 
path he may please to enter, it cannot fail to conduct} 








him te his end. 1 shall therefore be guided by cir-|N 
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fellow-subjects; and the consequence of this little 
infirmity was, that the public highway most intricate- 
ly meandered for several miles around the limits of 
his park. But even in this regulation, suspicious as 
it may at first appear, the enlightened legislator proved 
himself to be a genuine philanthropist; for, though 
the road certainly could not be accused of conspiring 
to assist the traveller in the completion of his journey, 
yet it obtained for him some beautiful views of the 
interior of the domain of Vernon Cliff, which he 
must have lost, if his route had been less devious: 
** And thus,” self-reasoned the political sophist, who 
had contrived this agreeable circumvection, “if his 
business be temporarily obstructed, his pleasure is 
permanently advanced.” 

The very near approach to the termination of his 
journey, revived in Byron’s mind with additional 
strength his discussions as to the conduct he should 
pursue in his intercourse with Lady Matilda Morden. 
He had at last thoroughly revolved, digested, and 
completed to his own satisfaction, the plan of his 
whole campaign ; and now had only to determine in 
what dress he should commence it. While his car- 
riage, with a painful tediousness was ascending a 
very steep hill, he was self-complacently endeavour- 
ing to figure to himself the appearance he would pre- 
sent in his differentcostumes ; when, suddenly emerg- 
ing from his revery, and raising his eyes, he dis- 
covered in the park above him, and within a few 
yards of, and immediately confronting him, a very 
beautiful female, evidently engaged in a contempla- 
tion of his own cherished self. She was dressed 
most elegantly, and yet most fancifully; and there 
was about her a general air of fashion and distinction, 
which was strikingly conspicuous. Observing his 
detection of her presence, with a most ambiguous ex- 
pression of countenance, which indicated aught but 
discomposure, she very deliberately withdrew her 
gaze from his direction, loitered for a few moments, 
and then slowly retired. 

** By Jupiter!’ mentally exclaimed the Honourable 
Fitz-Roy Byron, after a most comprehensive and sys- 
tematic survey of the fair apparition, I would bet a 
hundred pounds that that is Lady Matilda Morden! 
She is a beautiful creature indeed! In truth, she even 
more than realises my expectations. I never saw a 
more lovely figure—and what a complexion! what a 


blooming cheek! Faith, it is almost a pity that it 
must so soon become pallid. Iu sooth, 1 could almost 
resolve to relent; but both my position and my repu- 
tation imperiously require that I should victimise 
Whatsoever| her.” 


And what meanwhile were the ruminations of lady 
Matilda Morden? for the conjecture of Mr. Byron 


cumstances. But one thing is certain—massacre her| was accurate, and the lovely apparition was indeed no 


I will!” 


While his mind was devoted to the entertainment | 


of these and similar thoughts, he arrived, within view| hope to solve. i t 
The stately | only to desert the artificial excitement in which she 


of the noble domain of his opulent host. 


jother than that celebrated person. 
chanced to be on that spot, is a problem I can never 


But how she ever 


What could have induced her, not 


mansion became visible; and for a moment he imagin-| habitually lived, and which was to her as the air she 


ed that the end of his journey was attained. 


But he| breathed, but to stray to a place so comparatively de- 












soon discovered that the road deviated from the house ;|solate, is a circumstance that appears to me to indi- 
and that he had still a considerable circuit to make,,cate an extent of inconsistency worthy even of Sylla 
Lefore he could reach it. ‘The fact is, that the right/himself, that prince of paradoxes. And yet, perhaps, 
honourable gentleman, though a very great patriot) the solution of this seemingly mysterious proceeding, 
chanced also to be too great a lover of the picturesque, may be found in the piquancy of its entire novelty ; 
and of the stateliness of privacy, to suffer his estate| for, with a religious veracity, it might be asserted of 
to be invaded and sacrificed for the convenience of his| her, that, previously to the present period, she and 
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Nature had never been alone together, during five;him with a desperation that, afier many laborious 
successive minutes. \efforts, ultimately enabled him to attain his object. 

But to reveal the ruminations of the lady. She First the head of the disconsolate man emerged from 
had discovered him, as has been stated, some minutes the window of the carriage; and then his shoulders 
before he had observed her. |foreed their way through the same narrow space. At 

“Ido really believe,” thought she, as he slowly | last, the natural position of “the animal upon two 
ascended the hill, “that that ereature, in that car-|legs’’ was entirely regained: he stood upright, his 
riage, is Mr. Fitz-Roy Byron. There are the black | feet resting upon the nether side of the luckless vehicle, 
eves—the black hatr—the mostache—the Roman|and part of his body and his arms exhibited above the 
nose—the white teeth—all exactly as he has been de-/level of the upper window. This object attained, he 
scribed. It must be he, I am confident. He is aj tried to open the door; bat all his efforts proving un- 
handsome man certainly—very gentlemanly and dis-| successful, he rested his elbows upon the panels, and 
tinguished. A coxcomb evidently; but upon the | depositing his chin in his palms, deliberately paused 
whole, he more than realises my expectations of his|to recover the breath necessary for the exertion which 


personal appearance! Poor fellow! he looks very 
happy and good-tempered ? Heigh-ho!—In truth, it 
is almost a pity that my reputation literally compels 
me to victimise him!” 

In the mean time, the carriage of Mr. Byron reached 


he was still doomed to undergo. 

He had stood thus for perhaps two or three minutes, 
when he was startled by a sound that made the blood 
rush into his face, and then return upon his heart 
chilled with horror! To an individual in his situation, 





the termination of its laborious ascent; and the sum- 
mit of the hill having been passed, the descent was} 


a man of the town, a man of the world, a clubman, a 
lounger, a gallant, the whirring of a dozen bullets in 


commenced with a velocity that promised soon to his ear, would have been far preferable to that infernal 
compensate for the time that had been lost in its pre-| sound ; for it seemed to him—oh, desperation! like 
vious tortoise-pace. But in this instance also, the | the effort of a female to suppress a titter. Even as the 
truth of the fable was again destined to be verified ;|stunned culprit when the scaffold is presented to him, 
for, their hare-like fleetness had continued scarcely | mechanically he raised his eyes; when, what should 
two brief minutes, when off flew a wheel, and crash!) be his horrified vision encounter immediately above 
down thundered the carriage; jarring poor Mr. By-|him, but the Lady Matilda Morden! and with such a 
ron’s frame ten thousand times more in that single mo-| look of arch malice on her mirthful countenance, that 
ment, than had the united false notes of all his differ-|really I have not sufficient stoicism to even attempt 
ent acquaintance, during the whole of his previous |to describe it, 
existence—an achievement that his musical sensibili-| His first impulse was to slink snail-like back again 
ties would once have deemed impossible. jinto his shell; and there if possible for ever hide 
As soon as he had recovered from the transitory | himself from eyes that seemed to gaze upon him like 
stupefaction into which this earthquake shock had those of Medusa. But he soon found that ingress 
thrown him, his first effort was to ascertain whether was even more difficult than egress. He had there- 
he had sustained any serious injury. Finding, as well|fore only the alternative of remaining to be stared 
as his restricted position would permit him to judge,|to death by the Gorgon eyes which he felt were 
that no bones were broken, he lustily attempted to ex-! still riveted upon him, for he dared not again raise 
tricate himself from a situation at once peculiarly in- his own to ascertain the fact; or to make imme- 
convenient and unbecoming. But this was an object diately a desperate effort to evade this appalling catas- 
unluckily far more easily coveted, than attained. The | trophe. 
upper part of the carriage had fallen into a ditch, and| Each of these proceedings however had its own 
the roof consequently being considerably below the| particular vexations and disadvantages. If he re- 
level of the floor, the sitaation of the unfortunate mained. he died. But, if he attempted to escape, 
inmate may easily be conceived to be remarkably | while conscious that he was exposed to the gaze of 
unpleasant. |the fair demon above him, he could not doubt but that 
Now Mr. Fitz-Roy Byron bad by no means a con-|he should make a very ludicrous exhibition, And 
temptible opinion of his intellectual powers, and, in| perhaps, if there be in the world one situation more 
ease of emergency, had frequently depended upon his| awkward and ridiculous than another, it is that of a 
head for his support: but that this angust ornament| man emerging from the window of an overturned car- 
of the human trank should ever have been materially riage. A Vestris or a Louis Quatorze could not have 
devoted to such an employment, had never previonsly, undergone this ordeal with either grace or dignity : 
hy the remotest accident, entered into his calculation! how then in such a juncture, could even a Fitz-Roy 
of possibilities. He was consequently extremely in-| Byron be supposed likely to be successful. 
dignant at his situation; and his vigorous effort to| These were his harrowing reflections; but he had 
release himself having failed, he bellowed lustily for|no further option; one or other step must imme- 
assistance. But as well might he have summoned diately be adopted. He consequently determined to 
the winds, for his servant had been tossed contemptu-|escape ; and the result almost instantly realised all 
ously, like an egg-shell from a monkey, over a lofty| his melancholy anticipations. He succeeded in at- 
hedge into a mud-pond in the middle of an adjacent taining the outside of the carriage without entailing 


field; and as for the post-boy, he was far too deeply 
immersed in a vehement performance of sundry pan- 
tomimic manwuvres to which the agony of a sprained 
ankle was condemning him, to pay any heed to the! 
vociferations of the imprisoned and humiliated dandy. 

Mr. Fitz-Roy, therefore, soon found that he was left 
to his own resources ; and this consciousness supplied 





the slightest imputation on either his grace, or his 
agility; but in the leap which was necessary to de- 
posit his person on ferra firma, he slipped and fell 
headlong into the mire, immediately beneath the spot, 
on which he believed his fair tormentor to be still 
stationed. 

His spirit was broken; instead of springing from 
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the earth, he rose slowly ; and his temper was more| she endeavoured to recover her little truant; but in 
disturbed, than it had ever previously been. the hurried attempt only propelled it to an increased 
* When 1 resolved,” thought he moodily, ** that ]) distance from her. She made a second, and more 
would speedily have her at my feet; I little imagined! anxious effort; and it produced a similar effect. All 
that [ was destined so soon to find myself prostrate! the ladies had risen—many of them had withdrawn— 
at hers.” jand she saw that her continuation in her seat, under 
But we will not trample upon a persecuted man ;|/such circumstances, was attracting attention. Nota 
or any longer with a malicious minuteness, exhibit, moment was to be lost—and, with one more convul- 
him in his misfortunes. We will therefore not only sive and desperate effort to regain her lost treasure— 
suppose him arrived at the mansion, but that the|she fairly and finally projected it beyond her reach! 
couple of days have elapsed, which intervened before| Ob, it would have been worth the sacrifice of half- 
his bruises permitted him to present himself at the|a-dozen years of existence to have seen, and to have 
dinner table of his munificent host. | known the cause of, the look of despairing resigna- 
Oa this occasion, he was seated next to Lady Ma-|tion with which Lady Matilda Morden then glided 
tilda Morden, to whom he had been introduced during| from the apartment! 
the morning of that day. And was he fascinated by| After the departure of their fair neighbours, the gen- 
her? Did he appreciate both her charms of person, (lemen made their usual approach to the head of the 
and of mind? Perhaps he did ; but he had conceived | table; and Mr. Byron occupied the seat of our baffled 
such a spite against her in consequence of her acci-| heroine. He was really glad that she was gone; he 
dental privity to his misfortuaes, that he would not|had been pre-determined not to be pleased with her; 
even acknowledge to himself, the entertainment of | and her efforts to entrap him into a flirtation had con- 
any favourabie sentiments. Whether Lady Matilda; sequen ly only bored, and vexed him. With the feel- 
was equally indifferent to him, it is not easy to deter-|ings therefore of a man who has experienced a relief, 
mine; for as the very core of her vocation existed in| he threw himself back in his chair, and comfortably 
the manifestation of a particular interest for every| stretched forth his long legs; when lo! they easily 
particular individual, she was so practised a performer | alighted on what the less proportions of the luckless 
that the object of her attentions for the moment, was| Lady Matilda could not with all her efforts attain. 
little likely to detect the semblance, from the reality.| ‘“ Why, what is Byron diving after?” exclaimed 
But on the present occasion, for the first time in her| Sir Sedley Manvers, thus directing the attention of 
life, she was destined to be defeated. In vain did she| the company to the circumstance of our hero having 
employ the sublimest efforts of her art; in vain, did| disappeared beneath the table. 
she direct against him the entire battery of herglances,| ‘* By Jupiter!” exclaimed in the next moment, the 
and wiles: Mr. Byron sat impregnably secure in the| object of their curiosity, emerging from the folds of 
citadel of his spleen, and scarcely even vouchsafed to/ the table cloth, into visible existence ; “by Jupiter! 
her as much attention as courtesy required. Occa-|a trouvaille !” 
sionally, he addressed himself to the pretty Miss} And he deposited upon the table, the tiny slipper 
Temple, who was his neighbour, on the other side;/of his unfortunate neighbour; when one general ex- 
but, still, evidently, the prevailing features of the| pression of surprise, and amusement arose. Then 
character he had assumed for the evening, were lan-|it was passed from hand to hand, and obtained as 
guor and nonchalance. How provoking! and never general a share of admiration, and curiosity. Many 
had she before so much coveted a conquest! | were the conjectures that were hazarded as to whom 
“ Why, Mr. Byron, how very dull you are to-night!"’| it belonged ; but Mr. Byron, who with tolerable cer- 
exclaimed piquantly old Lady Teviotdale, who pos-| tainty could have resolved this question, from some 
sessed herself a most sepulchral vivacity. vague motive which perhaps he could not have defined 
“The dullness of Mr. Byron must, I am sure,|to himself, pretended that from the situation in which 
always be more entertaining than the brilliancy of he found it, he was unable to determine who was its 
others,”’ said Lady Matilda, in a low tone, just deli-) owner. 
cately tinctured by sentiment; recklessly defying, in} Some obtuse and kind-hearted person then suggest- 
her eager desire to propitiate, all the peril which her | ed to Mr. Edwardes, that the slipper ought to be de- 
reputation as a wit could not fail to incur from this spatched to the ladies in the drawing-room, for them 
unequivocal platitude. to determine, among themselves, who was the pro- 
But all her efforts were of no avail. Courtesy,|prietor of it. But the malicious, who are only too 
asperity ; mirth, gravity ; conciliation, provocation ;/ frequently the more acute, strongly resisted this pro- 
every demeanour, tone, style, aspect, and demonstra- position; and protested that it would be worse than 
tion, concordant, and antithetical were repeated!y infanticide, wilfully to destroy their amusement in the 
tried and found equally unsuccessful. The inexor-| Very moment of its birth, especially as it was in their 
able Byron would not be persuaded to address to her| power to bring it to a robust maturity. At the head 
his homage. lof this class of malecontents, was our friend Mr. 
During the ten minutes, or quarter of an hour of Byron, who moved as an amendment, that no attempt 
taciturnity into which she then subsided, perhaps she Should be made to discover an owner for the shoe, 
was weary; or, perhaps, she was vexed; or, per- until the gentlemen should be present to witness it, 
haps, she was abstracted ; I] know not: bat from some,| The much desired moment at length arrived; and 
or other, or any cause but that of her little black satin, the host and his guests repaired to the drawing-room, 

















slipper being too tight, she had slipped from her beau-|Curiously and scrutinizingly did they eye all the 
tiful foot, this elegant and captivating portion of the young ladies then and there assembled. Now it hap- 
feminine apparel. She had just become conscious of pened that not less than seven or eight speciinens of 
her bereavement, when the signal for the departure 
of the ladies was given by their hostess. Hastily, 
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this very idiosyncratic species of the human genus 
had been collected at the dinner table; all of whom, 
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strange to say, were both so pretty and well-made, 
that any one of them might have been the proprietor 
of the shoe, small and elegantas it was. The quizzers, 
therefore, had rather an ample field for their erudite in- 
vestigations ; and right curiously did they peer be- 
neath chairs and tables, sofas and ottomans, piano- 
fortes and music-stools, for a sight of the complement 
of feet with which nature had blessed each of the ob- 
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awaited the coming struggle, the laugh would be 
against her. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the conversation 
turned upon the incident of the previous evening ; and 
after some few vapid jests, and bavardage, upon the 
subject, had been perpetrated, Fitz-Roy Byron. re- 
marked superciliously to a companion, in a sotto voce, 
which was quite loud enough to be distinctly audible 


jects of their suspicion. ‘Their industry gradually|to Lady Matilda, “That he had never witnessed, or 
obtained its reward ; and at!ast it became pretty gene- heard of in all his life, a more ingenious or elaborate 
rally established among this inquiring body, that all |Stratagem to attract attention to a pretty foot. The 
their fair companions had been ascertained to be in| fair damsel had certainly admirably succeeded in im- 
possession of the whole of their attire; with the ex-/pressing every body with a very exalted opinion of 
ception of Lady Matilda Morden, who sat most sus-|her talents for deception. But for himself, he con- 
piciously, like the widow of Ems, obstinately pre- tritely confessed, that he could not say that tricks of 
senting to the eyes of her inquisitive admirers, only this nature ever particularly increased either his 
one shoe ; nor could any mancuvre entrap her into ajesteem or respect for the party who perpetrated 
position which should exhibit her other foot. them.” 

Just as this fact had been unequivocally substanti-| Shortly after the departure of the gentlemen, two 
ated, the door of the principal entrance opened, with |or three of the ladies had repaired to the library in 
a prodigious eclat, to its extreme extent; and the search of books. Among this number was Lady Ma- 
tallest servant in the whole establishment, with pow- tilda Morden, who, after a long vacillation, having at 
dered hair, a considerable quantity of gold and plush, last suited her fastidious taste, was retiring from the 
and a general aspect and character of great dignity, apartment, with the volumes she had selected; when 
statelily entered the apartment, followed by three or Lady Teviotdale accosted her, and taking her arm 
four attendant menials, almost as Jong as himself. In drew her slightly aside. Then addressing her, in the 
his outstretched arms he ostentatiously bore, with a |most confidential manner, and with the kindest possi- 
vigour and an air worthy even of the best heroes of ble malice, she said condolingly, 
the Lliad, a massive silver waiter which was as big| “I assure you, my dear, I really quite felt for you 
as young Norval’s shield, which was rownd as the last night. Indeed, I told my daughter only this 
moon, if not quite as /arge; and in the centre of morning, that] little expected to have ever beheld you 
which—not the moon, or the shield, but the tray—con- placed in such a situation, But it really is foo bad 
spicuously reposed, in solitary majesty, compensating of that Mr. Byron; and ask Charlotte whether I did 
by the strong contrast of its colour, for the diminutive-|not say so? I positively assert that all the kind 
ness of its size, the celebrated little black satin slip- advances you made to him, ovght to have overwhelm- 
per. ed him with gratitude; but instead of exciting in him 

To the great surprise of the ladies, and to the great any feeling of the kind, I declare, and so does Lady 
internal mirth of the gentlemen, though their counte-| Temple, that he did not reply to them with even com- 
nances presented a profound affectation of gravity mon attention. And that harsh remark, too, of his, 
and astonishment, this procession then approached respecting your little ingenious stratagem of the pret- 
Mrs. Edwardes; when, the leader of it, with an ty slipper. Indeed, my dear, he must not only be 
amusing unconsciousness of his participation in a/a terribly insensible, but a very ill-bred person; and, 
jest, formally acquainted her, in menial tone and believe me, not at all worthy of your pursuit for the 
phrase, during a most solemn silence, that the shoe |future.” 
had been found beneath the dinner table; and that his| During this speech of the good-natured dowager, 
master had desired him to ascertain from his mistress|not only the cheeks and forehead of Lady Matilda 
to whom it belonged. Great were the giggling and|were died with blushes, but the neck and even the 
merriment excited by this announcement, among the very arms shared in the crimson suffusion which her 
livelier of both sexes; and even the most artificial charitable commiseration had excited. As soon 
and inert positively real/y smiled. as she could emancipate herself from her friend- 

“Who is the owner of this very pretty slipper!” ly tormentor, instead of repairing to the drawing- 
demanded Mr. Edwardes, exhibiting it to the surround-| room, there more to prattle than to read, away into 
ing throng; for great legislators may occasionally be the very depths of her own apartment, hurried the 
facetious, upon * precedent,” as even the stern Crom- discomfitted Lady Matilda. When the doors were 
well was a practical joker: ** Nobody answers; then double locked, and her privacy was impassibly se- 
I must vote that we proceed to what old Brantome cured, then, and not till then, the proud and humbled 
calls /es voies de fait, and make the discovery by ocular girl threw herself into a chair, and gave vent to her 
if not forcible means.” \deep mortification in a paroxysm of tears. 


But in the very moment of its seeming fulfilment, | **[ hate the creature !”’ she exclaimed aloud, in the 


the plotters were destined to be deprived of a portion agony of her vexation, “I positively Aate him!” 


of their anticipated triumph; for when they turned This impassioned avowal of the pacific tendency of 
from their admiration of their trophy, to recreate her sentiments, she repeated several times with in- 
themselves in the discomposure of their victim, they creasing vehemence. After her wrath had been some- 
found to their great disappointment that she had dis- what moilified by indulgence, she became more tran- 
appeared. The instant she discerned the magnifi-\quil; and silently pursued the train of reflections 
cent entrance of her much-honoured slipper at one which her chagrin suggested. 

door, she quietly escaped at another; for she felt,) “ Who would have imagined,” she thought, “ when 
with all her self-possession, and ready tact, that if she I saw that frivolous coxcomb huddled together in his 
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prostrate carriage, and afterwards laughed at the ab- 
surdity and degradation of his position and appearance 
for half a dozen hours together, that, within a week, | 
he, the thing! would have been the cause of my ex- 
periencing so much unhappiness? J, that have wealth, 
and rank, and fashion, and wit, and ‘a 

She raised her eyes, and gazed attentively at some- 
thing that appeared behind the broad surface of the 
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woman! She'll drive me mad with vexation! And 
that creature, too—his excessive imperturbability and 
selfishness—I declare, he pays no more heed to me 
than if I were not in existence. But, I will endure 
this odious ill-breeding no longer. 1 will be re- 


‘venged! and, if he do not know how to bear himself 
as a civilised being, [ will teach him a lesson that he 


shall never recall, but in sorrow and in fruitless re- 


large mirror that confronted her. A very pretty object|yret. / will have him at my feet! yes, have him at 
oe seers itself to her inspection; it was that of a my feet—and then, forsake him—and make the con- 
ovely girl, whose face was pale, whose silken and/ceited creature rue for the rest of his days that he 
clustering masses of rich auburn hair were most pic- ever contemned Matilda Morden!” 
turesquely deranged, and whose large, full, and elo-| Like a grayhound in pursuit of the hare, after a 
quent eyes glistened with the traces of recent tears.| long confinement in sight of its pray, away flew with 
She was half seated, and half reclining in a large arm- al! the vigour of inclination, her giddy ladyship in 
chair; and, altogether, her attitude and aspect alike! this more congenial path. With a pertinacious as- 
presented a very fascinating picture of feminine dis-| siduity, and a skill that would have done honour to a 
consolateness and temporary self-forgetfulness. | better cause, she now sat dowa, in regular beleaguer- 
She resumed her soliloquy. |ment and siege, before the heart of the unconscious 
“J, that have wealth, and rank, and fashion, and| Mr. Byron. Io all his whims and tastes she care- 
wit, and beauty ; J, that am known to have rejected| fully coincided ; addressed herself to all his foibles; 
the Duke of Churchill ; Z, that the Prince of Hungary,| and, whenever he manifested to her any peculiar de- 
who has more shepherds than our most opulent nobles| gree of coldness, she only responded to the slight, by 
possess sheep, declares to be the most captivating] increased efforts to propitiate him: and, yet so skil- 
creature in Europe, and who has six, if not seven times | fully and daintily did she play her part, that in all 
solicited me to marry one of his sons: /, who possess) this systematic and zealous concurrence, she never 
all this eclat, and personal attractions besides, am to| approached obsequiousness, or deviated in the mi- 
be treated with disdain by a coxcomb, a superficial|nutest degree from the most rigid path of feminine 


creature, who has no one earthly advantage, but that) 
he is not very ugly. However, I will be revenged ! 
for I will never speak to him, or even look at him again, 
as long as I live! and then, we will see how he will 
be able to support his fate !”’ 
For two or three days, Lady Matilda adhered most 
consistently to the infliction of this atrocious punish- 
ment. But, to the volatile and wayward girl, the con- 
sciousness of having iinposed upon herself arule was a 
restraint ; and soon, therefore, the fulfilment of her re- 
solution became a bore and an effort. ‘The very neces- 
sity of avoiding him was itself an incentive to associ- 
ate with him. But, deep within the recesses of her 
mind, was a feeling which also impelled her to this 
latter course. It was a strange, mysterious feeling ; 
she could neither fathom nor comprehend it; and it! 
was very vexatious and contrary: but it did not the 
less fail to make its influence acknowledged, because 
it chanced to be unintelligible. 
Several days had now elapsed since Lady Teviot- 
dale had so kindly condoled with her. But, at this 
eriod, she availed herself of an opportunity of “ exhi- 
iting” to her patient, as the medical gentlemen ex- 

= themselves, another dose of similar commisera- 
on. 





* Well, my dear,” she said, “I approve highly of 


your conduct. I admire your fortitude extremely ;| 


delicacy. 

But, with al! her ingenuity, it is not to be supposed 
that she could conceal ler maneeuvres from the quick 
eye of Lady Teviotdale, who hated her most rancor- 
ous!y, for the very sufficient and justifiable reason 
that she was pretty, and her daughter was plain; that 
Lady Matilda was sought and admired, and Miss 
Charlotte Duncan was either shunned or disregarded. 
But, in vain did the benevolent dowager interfere with 
her friendly sneers. Lady Matilda was now sustain- 
ed by too strong and premeditated a purpose to suc- 
cumb any longer to their iofluence. 

And how fared and proceeded Mr. Byron during 
the progress of this assault?’ What were his conduct, 
sentiments, and opinions ?—In a very short time, he 
began to find that his antipathy to Lady Matilda was 
rapidly subsiding. During the next few days, it en- 
tirely expired ; and, within the ensuing week, he dis- 
covered that she was very elegant, beautiful, culti- 
vated creature, and thoroughly worthy of his services 
and assistance in the flirting department. 

“My dear Fitz-Roy,” said Sir Sedley Manvers, 
one day as they were strolling together in the park, 
1 firmly believe that your fascinating self has really 
captivated that arch coquette, Lady Matilda Mor- 
den.” 

Now, the said Sir Sedley Manvers had spent one 


and so do Lady Temple—and Miss Temple—and my half his fortune and mortgaged the other; and, con- 
daughter. You have cut him most completely and sequently, possessed a considerable predilection for 
properly for the last two or three days; and I repeat, Miss Temple, who was an heiress. But, it unfortu- 
that ' give you all praise for your excellent conduct. wately chanced that, instead of gratefully repaying 
But, is it not provoking that he does not seem to en- the Baronet for his disinterested affection, the thought- 
tertain the slightest sense of your desertion of him! less damsel entertained a tender sentiment for ‘Mr. 
Now, does not this prove to you what I always told Byron—which, to say the least, was very provoking. 
you,—that he is a most insensible and indiscrimiuat-)ir Sedley Manvers, therefore, would not have been 
ing person, and altogether utterly unworthy of ycur, sorry to have seen his dear friend married to even a 
pursuit ? aes worse flirt than Lady Matilda Morden. 

“ Well!” cried Lady Matilda, after having again) ‘Upon my life, | am in earnest,” repeated Sir 
taken refuge in the solitude of her chamber: ** Well!” Sediey, “1 do really believe that, consummate co- 
this is not to be borne! ‘The tiresome splenetic old quette as she has been, she is now seriously in love 
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with you. I have recently watched her most vigi-| was converted into the actual captive. The pvor girl 
lantly ; and I am convinced of the truth of my state-j was deeply, thoroughly, uncomfortably in love. 
ment. You know my tact in these matters: and you| And now,” thought she, “to whata hapless eon- 
know too that I have never yet been deceived. But,!clesion shall I have brought the perilous game to 
what a triumph for you, to have subjugated this’ which my sorry spite excited me, if 4e should not en- 
hitherto heartless dominator of all others’ hearts—to tertain a real affection for me. But how be convinced 
have rendered satural the very Queen of Artifice! I of the truth of his attachment, even if he should une- 
am really afraid, Fitz, that it will make you insuffer- quivocally avow it? How repose an implicit faith 
ably conceited.” in one, whose sole vocation it has ever been to profess 
With great modesty and much generous firmness did | the sentiments which he does not feel. While I have 
Mr. Byron combat the supposition, and deny the soft been weak enough to devote my whole heart to him, 
impeachment; but they made their impression, never- what is there to assure me, that he has not been 
theless: and straightways he entered into an even trifling with me? J sought Aim—unfemininely— 
more zealous fulfilment of his duties in the flirting weakly—eulpably ; and vanity alone would instigate 
department, him to respond to my pursuit. Rightly am I punished 
We must now return to our heroine. for my levity and folly!” 
*Do you know, my dear Lady Matilda,” said the Nor were Mr. Byron’s feelings much more satis- 
bustling, volatile, vacant Mrs. Colquhoun, who, of factory. 
all the good things in this world, best loved a mar-| “Sedley,” said he, one day, to his friend, ** Sed- 
riage; and ineffably delighted to watch its prelimina- ley, | am not happy.” 
ries through all their fascinating gradations, from) You!” exclaimed the other, in astonishment, 
their most mysterious gerine, down to that final climax, “you / Fitz-Roy Byron, not happy? A minute ago I 
or anti-climax, a public solemnization: “Do you should have deemed such an oceurrence impossible.” 
know, my deat Lady Matilda,! really must congratu- And so should I, one month ago.” 
late you on your conquest.” * But what is your sorrow ?” 
But the lady made no reply; though a faint blush, * Matilda Morden.” 
indicated both her consciousness and comprehension) ** 1 thought ske was your love.” 
of her companion’s speech. * Ah,” replied Byron, ruefully, ** ‘hat is the reason 
* Yes,” continued Mrs. Colquhoun, heedless of the|she is my sorrow. Love aud unhappiness—they are 
sensation she excited, and equally careless whether! synonymes, I fear. Atleast, 1 know that / hive in a 
she excited any attention at all; but talking for her|state of the utmost uneasiness.. Oh, how unwisely 
own amusement, without a thought or regard for that| have I acted! For the mere sake of a heartless amuse- 
of her auditor—a very common infirmity in garrulous| ment, and for the gratification of my idle, wanton, 
pecple: » Yes, lam confident that you have produced | guilty vanity, have | now been for many weeks asso- 
avery extraordinary impression upon Mr. Byron.jciating with this fascinating creature, and publickly 
Well, he really is a charming young man; and it is a| addressing to her what was once my fictitious hom- 
conquest of which any body might be proud. If Ijage. But rightly have | been punished for my cal- 
had been unmarried, or indeed, if aught had ever|lous deception! for, to the very being whom I re- 
happened to poor Mr. Colquhoun But, dear Lady| garded as my toy, and my puppet, has my just fate 
Matilda, I Aepe that you will not allow your triumph) ordained me to surrender the custody of my heart. 
to make you conceited,—and, that you wiil invite ne| She has awakened in me feelings which I dreamt not 
to the wedding breakfast.” to have existed; she has.changed my whole nature, 
From this time forth, * Te Two Flirts,” walked to- annihilated my volatility, destroyed all my reck!ess 
gether, rode together, sate together, read together, and spirits, and rendered me, / fear, permanentiy attached 
sang together; in fact acted as pretty a flirtationasever to her. Yes—/ fear, because, captivating, enchant- 
was exhibited in a country-house, for the amusement ing, lovely as she is, ] have too much reason to be- 
and edification of the rest of the society. As for Lord lieve her to be a person with as little heart and pas- 
Ambleside, he never dreamt of offering any opposi- sion as I once possessed. She seems to love me, it 
tion to this arrangement. Mr. Byron was the heir to is true; but were she unequivocally to avow her af- 
a barony, and of fifteen thousand pounds per annum ;/fection—to proclaim it, and to swear it—by what 
matrimonial qualifications which entitled him, in the process of self-delusion could I ever induce my rea- 
noble Earl’s estimation, to aspire even to the hand of|son to repose any confidence in her professions ! 
his own matehless heiress. In fact, every body was| How, in short, could I ever cajole myself into a he- 
perfectly satisfied, except the amorous Miss ‘Temple, | lief in the truth of her, whose whole previous life has 
and the splenetic Lady Teviotdale, who could not, been one ceaseless career of deception t”’ 
forget her own ugly and unmarried daughter. | Such were the opinions, and the apprehensions of 
Thus, for some weeks events proceeded: and,|“ The Two Flirts ;” and, to own the fact, they were 
during all this time did Lady Matilda, in accordance not wholly devoid of either judgment or foundation. 
with her resolution, continue to feign the passion But Love is blind, and Love is omnipotent, are two 
which she did not feel? No: she must have been a! assertions that have been said and sung, repeated and 
very bad person if she had, and should never, I pro-| received, until they have become established as facts. 
mise you, have been a heroine of mine. But, what And facts, indeed, they must be, if causes are ever to 
then was the result of her stratagem? How did all be discovered from effects; for such is the conduct of 
this extreme intimacy terminate? Why, in a very the votaries of this precious deity, that it ean only be 
customary manner. She had not sufficient obduracy exp! ined by a religious belief in these attributes of 
to enable her to execute the plan which her wounded his. None, therefore, will be surprised if the acts of 
vanity had conceived ; and the consequence was, that) Byron and Lady Matilda are found to be very ineon- 
the snarer became ensnared, that the intended eaptor | sistent with their opinions. 
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THE TWO FLIATs. 


They had now resided together beneath the same 
roof above three months ; an age in the history of the 
passions of volatile people. ‘They had ovtsaid all 
the guests they had originally found there, with one 
exception. Lady ‘leviotdale had long departed, find- 
ing that there was no chance for her ugly daughter, 
at Vernon Cliff. But having heard that there was “a 
very marrying young man,” ata neighbouring seat, 
thence, by her diplomacy, she quickly obtained an 
invitation; and thither, she still more quickly repair- 
ed. And, as there may be no occasion for again 
mentioning her, we will at once state, that she was 
successful in her speculation; and that she most skil- 
fully transferred to the shoulders of this nuptial Sin- 
bad, a burthen far more tenacious and peevish than 
that of the Old Man of the Sea—and quite as ugly. 

Miss ‘Temple, and Lady Temple had departed ; and, 
of course, Sir Sedley Manvers followed them. All 
had gone, with, as I have stated, oneexception, which 
must be obvjous—Mrs, Colquhoun; whom nothing 
could have induced to desert her present location, 
until she had witnessed the termination of the chace, 
and the game fairly run down, No, if the cholera 
had entered the house in its most pestilential form, 
she would rather have voluntarily perished, than have 
deserted her post, ere she had seen the objects of her 
interest once firmly secured in the arms of either 
Pluto, or Hymen. And, to own the truth, as both 
were grand and effective terminations, she would not 
have been very particular with regard to the alterna- 
tive : a wedding, or a burial—they were pretty nearly 
the same. ‘The only really important difference was 
that, in the one case, certain individuals wept in white 
satin, and in the other, in black bombasin. Both, how- 
ever, were equally pageants—and better still, both 
were almost equally exciting, 

Of course, this lady was of considerable use in the 
developement of the drama. Every thing that mortal 
being could do, to advance, and to hasten the catas- 
trophe, did Mrs. Colquhoun. Her zeal was unflag- 
ging; it had a two hundred horse power. By every 
possible inuendo, and skilful artifice, for she did not 
want tact, she was perpetually directing the attention 
of both to their mutual fitness. She often reported 
the kind words, and expressions of eulogium, which 
had been uttered by each during absence ; and never 
tired of extolling the one to the other. Indeed, she 
carried her matrimonial meditations so far, as, when 
she had nothing agreeable to repeat, to invent the pane- 
gyric which neither had ever uttered. 

What with these wiles, and the headstrong inclina- 
tions of the objects of her diplomacy, the course of 
true love at last conducted to a very customary termi- 
nation. 

During one of those mild and pleasant days which 
occasionally occur in December, as though for the ex- 
press object of rendering one additionally sensitive to 
the ensuing frosts, Byron and Lady Matilda were 
strolling in the garden of Vernon Cliff. Who that 
could have followed this pair, and unknowing who 
they were, have overheard their conversation, could 
ever have believed, that those two sensible people 
were, but a few short weeks ago, volatile, wor!dly, 
and irrational! ‘They talked as gravely as a couple 
of Mandarins, but far more wisely; for the subjects 
of their talk were neither Cham-ho, nor Cham-he, the 
form of an obeisance, nor their sovereign’s consan- 
guinity tothe Sun and the Moon. Nor, yet more bar- 
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|barous still, did they find their topics in that narrow 


and conventional spltere, which generally alone in- 
terests their class; but to the vapid and eternally 
hacknied discussion of which only the most sterile, 
frivolous, and insensible minds, can ever voluntarily 
adhere. No; their true, but unfortunately mutually 
suspected love, dignified them; and their discourse 
assumed a high and intellectual tone. 

In the vast and stupendous works of Nature, and 
in their mysterious and inscrutable relation to them- 
selves, did these two examples of the occasionally 
elevating powers of their divinity, first find the food 
for their converse. Bat gradually it became more re- 
stricted ; and at last it entirely centered in their own 
feelings and passions. I will not attempt to repeat 
the many flattering and affectionate sentiments which, 
while upon this too captivating and dangerous topic, 
Mr. Byron implied, rather than proclaimed for the ob- 
ject of his homage. At last, the combustible nature 
of their discourse conducted to a very usual termina- 
tion,—agifation ; which in its turn, led to an equally 
inevitable result—sr/ence. 

In this rather awkward and perilous predicament, 
they stood for some time; Lady Matilda, with her 
eyes bent obstinately on the earth, anda glowing and 
fixed flush on her transparent cheek; and Mr. Byron 
as pertinaciously regarding her with an undisguised 
and passionate admiration. 

At last, Lady Matilda made a desperate effort to 
extricate herself from her too consciously apparent 
confusion and disquietude. 

** How beautiful are those roses,’ 
sidering the period of the year, it is really quite won- 
derful to see them in such a state of pertection.” 

As she thus spoke, she hastily entered the hot- 
house, and plucked one of the flowers which had ex- 
cited her sudden admiration. She then returned, and 
with a pair of scissors fashioned for the purpose, bu- 
sily trimmed and clipped her prize; and when this 
operation was completed, after having been prolonged 
to its utmost possible extent, she devoted an equal 
time and zeal to the arrangement of the flower in the 
attire of her bosom. 

With great interest, and a profound silence, Mr. 
Byron had watched all these eloquent maneuvres, 

*] should like to have that rose,” at last, said he 
timidly, and wistfully eyeing the coveted treasure. 

* You would like to have this rose,” half uncon- 
sciously repeated Lady Matilda, her former confusion 
rapidly reviving. But she quickly added, with great 
apparent gayety, ** What would you give me, if I 
were to bestow it upon you ?” 

All had been elysium; every word, look, and action 
of Lady Matilda had abundautly satisfied him. His 
resolutions, and apprehensions had long been forgot- 
ten; and, for the last half hour, he had been gradually 
approaching a crescendo of passion. At this opportune 
question—and a more judicious one than which, at 
that moment, she could not have selected, even if she 
had been inspired by the profoundest principles of co- 
quetry—his fervour reached its orgasm; and exploded 
with an effect which might have shamed the finale to 
the first act of the Cenerentola. 

** What would I give you?” he exclaimed impetn- 
ously: “all that the world—al! that the universe 
contains,—these would I give to you, had I the bliss- 
ful power of bestowing them! But as I am but a 
poor and limited individual, | can only offer you my 


* she said; * con- 
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sole possessions—my heart, and hand! Say, dearest; Matilda had obtained the rose. He entered it, and 
Matilda,” he continued, sinking on one knee, seizing| seated himself. 
her unresisting hand, and passionately pressing it to| How intensely happy,” thought he, * was I here, 
his lips; “say, do you accept my terms of exchange?|only one short hour ago! And why am IJ not equally 
That rose shall convey your answer. If you resign|happy now !” 
it, my happiness is eternally secured to me; but if} He could not, or rather woudd not answer the ques- 
you withhold it, you exile me from your presence for| tion, He feared to acknowledge to himself, that a 
ever.”” mere change in the expression of his mistress’ coun- 
She cast one long, fond, and yet investigating|tenance had revived all his former suspicions—had 
glance upon him. In the expression of tenderness, induced him again to apprehend that she was a mere 
and of truth, his eyes more than equalled her own;\heartless coquet who had really neither truth, nor 
and in that moment, they stood mutually revealed, feeling ; but who had assumed the semblance of both 
and believed. ‘for the sake of gratifying her unprincipled desire of 
The goal was won! Fitz-Roy loved her! really| parading him before the world as the slave and victim 
loved her—She felt the proud consciousness—tri- of her fascinations. ; 
umphed in it, gloried in it—and instantly, the better’ He had been but for a brief time abandoning him- 
mood and tone of feeling which affection and anxiety self to these melancholy meditations when he observed 
had conjointly engendered in her, vanished like a Lady Matilda advancing towards him. ‘This sight 
dream ; and all the factitious dispositions, and ca-/somewhat soothed him; for from her air, and the in- 
prices of the coquet, which time and indulgence had quiring glances she cast around, he inferrgd, what was 
matured into a second nature, revived within her in the fact, that she had seen him issue from the house 
their fullest vigour. ‘into the garden, and was now wandering in search of 
The flush of delight gradually faded from hercheek; him. But his despondency was far from dissipated ; 
and a far less captivating expression, that of self-|and he was still consequently uncertain whether to 


command, assumed possession of her countenance. 

* There, take the rose,” said she, * it is not worth 
my preservation.” 

Byron received the gift with rapture; and testified 
his gratitude on the lips of his fair mistress. 

In this manner, did the T'wo Flirts affiance them- 
selves. 

But though Byron was delighted by her acquies- 
cence, there was something in its fone, and phrase, that 
grated upon him, even at that moment. But when 
the first intense ebullition of his passion had subsided, 
he became assured that, in her assent, she had not dis- 
played the extent of feeling which he could have de- 
sired. He gazed inquiringly into her countenance ; 
but there was upon it, an expression of tranquillity 
that did not reassure or gratify him. Could he but 
have seen into her heart, what an entire content would 
he have experienced! But the face was a perjured 
dissembler; and while her mind was really revelling 
in an exulting sense of happiness, she manifested an 
impassiveness that was aught but gratifying to an en- 
thusiastic lover. Several were the attempts he made 
to resume the tone of their former discourse; but he 
received few responses, and no encouragement from 
her; and consequently, an entire silence quickly en- 
sued. Yet, to do her justice, this reluctance to con- 
verse originated less in a capricious wilfulness, than 
in the abstraction which the internal contemplation 
and indulgence of her happiness occasioned. The 
germ however of mischief and of wrong was in her 


advance and accost her, or to allow her to pass him ; 
for though he could observe her, he was concealed 
from her view by the shrubs. While he thus hesi- 
tated, he saw Lord Ambleside quickly approaching 
‘from the opposite direction ; and in another instant, 
the father and daughter met close to the hothouse. 

** My dear Matilda,” exclaimed the peer, “ I have 
been looking for you every where, as I have no com- 
mon intelligence to communicate to you. And yet, I 
idare say, that you do know that Byron has just been 
with me, and demanded your hand. For myself, I 
have no objection whatever to the match; I think that 
\in every point of view he is a very suitable person. 
But, as I have always determined that your inclina- 
|tions shall never in the slightest degree be restricted, 
I now request you to tell me without the least dis- 
‘guise, whether it is true that, as he asserts, you really 
like him ?” 

And how did Lady Matilda reply ? 

I will first tell you how she fell. While her father 
spoke, her face was crimsoned with blushes, her heart 
throbbed violently, and a gush of delight pervaded her 
whole frame. When he had concluded, her first im- 
pulse was frankly to avow to him all the deep and 
strong affection she experienced ; but, in the next mo- 
ment, the perverse vanity of the obdurate and pertina- 
cious flirt again unhappily predominated; and her 
wantonly delusive answer was to this effeet;—That 
she certainly did not dislike Mr. Byron—she thought 
‘kim rather frivolous, it is true—he was not so staid, 





countenance ; which, with a guilty waywardness, she|or possessed of quite so much fond, as she could have 
had composed into an expression of indifference, if\desired—but that she agreed with her parent in con- 
not of levity. \sidering him in a worldly point of view, a suitable 
They reached the mansion; when Byron immedi- parti—and consequently, if her papa had no particular 
ately sought Lord Ambleside, and having acquainted objection, she—would marry him. 
him that he had reason to suppose that Lady Matilda’ Unhappy Mr. Byron! a pleasant time had you, 
was not repugnant, demanded his sanction to their during this flippant speech, in your luckless place of 
marriage. [His lordship replied, that, if his daughter concealment! Such, many worthy, but rather inquir- 
was concurrent, he could see no reason for interposing ing people would tell you, is only too often the result 
ae, | obstacle—and thus the matter was arranged. of clandestinely listening to other people’s conversa- 
ut Byron was not delighted ; he was not even sure tions. Not that Byron was premeditatedly an eaves- 
respect, 
garden to meditate upon what he had done. Uneon- with the trifling exceptions of his coxcombry, and 
sciously he bent his way to the hothouse where Lady flirtations, he was an excellent, generous person, ut- 


that he was contented ; and again he strolled into the dropper. Heaven forbid! No; in every 
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terly incapable of an act of meanness. The fact is,} During this contrite self-communion, she had sta- 
he had heard involuntarily ; spell-bound by the inten-| tioned herself in the recess of a window, whence was 
7 of his interest. commanded an extensive view of the garden. Fora 
oor fellow! his feelings were far too lugubrious | time, her eyes wandered unconsciously over the scene; 
to permit an elaborate description of them to be at all | but, at last, they were arrested by a figure which both 
agreeable to the readers of a light tale; orto be at|the distance and the foliage continued to render ob- 
all in harmony with the general character of the tale|scure. Instantly an impulse which is known only to 
itself, Melancholy was the prevailing feature of his|love—and most frequently, to feminine love—assured 
mind; and as it is the passion that makes, perhaps, her that it was Byron; and she watched it intently. 
the dullest picture, I shall only succinetly allude to The figure was moving; and at length it arrived in a 
it. All his anticipations were confirmed: he Aad| nearer and more exposed position; when her suspi- 
discovered Lady Matilda to be the heartless, artificial cions were confirmed. It was Fitz-Roy ; and, in spite 
person he had apprehended her to be ; she had been|of the space that still intervened, to her quick eye, 
assuming the semblance of truth and feeling, in the| was apparent something in his attitude and air, that 
vain and selfish desire of inveigling him into an at- indicated that his melancholy mood had not passed 
tachment to her. Yet this consciousness, grave as it away. While she gazed upon him, with the most in- 
was, formed but the less portion of his sufferings; for| tense interest, he advanced his arm towards his face, 
the far greater was occasioned, by the humiliating | and continued it for a brief while in that position, evi- 
conviction that, in spite of his detection of her defi-|dently in contemplation of some object which it sus- 
ciencies, and comparative unworthiness, he still loved | tained ; but which the distance would not allow her to 
her with an unabated fervour. But he resolved that distinguish. This object he then approached to his 
she should not have to glory in their knowledge; he lips; and again, a secret and indefinable feeling in- 
would mete unto her as she had meted to him, and |stantly assured her that it was the rose, 
assume for her the insensibility which he believed her) Whata thrill of delight then darted through her, 
to really experience. No; she could no longer sup-|causing her heart to leap and her blood tu glow! 
pose that he was the poor, pliant creature she deemed | Hastily she quitted the apartment; and hurried into 
him; he would show her that he, at least, could ez-|the garden in pursuit of her lover. 
hibit, if he could not entertain, an indifference equal to| Within the next ten minutes, in the most retired, 
her own. and sombre path he could have selected, Mr. Byron 
After breakfast, on the following morning, Lady heard footsteps behind him; and he turned diseon- 
Matilda repaired to the library, for the first time for|tentedly to confront the intruder. Lady Matilda was 
many weeks, alone. She looked mournfully around rapidly approaching him ; her cheek glowing, and her 
her; every object, almost every volume in the room, eyes flashing, with animation and exercise. 
reminded her of a person who was too dear to her, to| * Fitz-Roy,’’ she exclaimed, holding forth her hand 
enable her to support this unwonted separation with |to him, “dear Fitz-Roy, 1 have been seeking you, 
even common regret. Besides, his mood, and man-|everywhere”—and she paused and panted to recover 
ner during the previous evening, had filled her with| her breath. 
anxiety. What coald have occurred to oceasion Fitz-| A sudden gleam of pleasure flashed from his eyes, 
Roy, the gay, and of late serenely cheerful Fitz-Roy,'as he gazed intently upon her; but it quickly disap- 
the despondence which he had then exhibited? A peared. 
sentiment of increased uneasiness was the answer to| “I did not know that it was you,” he replied coldly, 
this self-questioning. Little did she dream that he |at the same moment, languidly accepting her proffered 
had overheard her flippant colloquy with her father ;| hand. 
but well did she remember the manner she had as-| This unimpassioned reception was not what she 
sumed immediately after she had acquired a convic-|expected, or could have wished; but she was too 
tion of the truth of his affection for her. Upon a/highly wrought to be disconcerted by it. 
retrospection, in her now softened tone of mind, how} * Do not be so frigid,”’ she said, * or you will com- 
ungrateful, and how unnatural, did this conduct seem. | pel me to suspect that your demeanour is not in accor- 
Poor Fitz-Roy! could his keen sense of this il! re-|dance with your sentiments.” 
turn for his impassioned avowal, have excited his de-| And as she spoke, she gazed upon him so affection- 
jection? Yes, such might be the sole cause; for, only ately, that again Mr. Byron felt terribly tempted to 
too well did she personally know that, to the sensi-'relent. But he quickly mastered the impulse; and 
tive feelings of true love, the very slightest indication | rejoined with much self-possession ; 
of a diminution, or even of a temporary suspension of} Upon my word, you are very flattering; but 1 
affection in its object, occasioned an acute pang. In confess that Seman exactly understand why you do 
another minute of reflection, doubt became converted |me the honour of considering me a hypocrite. . I can 
into certainty; and she stood remorsefully self-con-|aver that, until Lady Matilda was kind enough to ac- 
vieted of being the source of her lover’s grief. Oh, quaint me, I was not at all aware that I was addicted 
how honestly did she then condemn, and hate her to dissimulation: nor even now, can I in the least 
own levity! And tenfold was this painful sentiment comprehend what object I can have in such a pro- 
increased, when she recollected how his unhappiness ceeding.” 
must have been strengthened and confirmed by the, Her flow and excitement of spirit had been too great 
neglect which she had exhibited to him during the te yet desert her ; and still, therefore, unrebuked, she 
whole of the previous evening ; for, piqued and vexed replied cheerfully and tenderly, 
by a gloom which to her, in her then still exulting) ‘1 will tell you a very vain and fond conjecture of 
state of feeling was unintelligible, she had systemati- mine, which will reveal to you why I accused you of 
cally abstained from all attempts to enliven or con- dissembling; as to the explanation of the wherefore, 
ciliate him. ‘that lies neither within my province nor my power.” 
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She then added, with increased archness, ** 1 guess few minutes before he had abandoned with so much 
that you were thinking of me when I first accosted ostentatious contempt; gazed fondly and sorrowfally 
you,—aye, and very kindly too.” upon it; then kissed it tenderly, and concealed it 

* Really,” replied Mr. Byron, somewhat startled within the covering of his breast. 
and disordered by this sudden denunciation and con-| “Oh! how can hever sufficiently regret,” thought 
viction: * really, I did not know—I do not know—!|he, * that so lovely and fascinating a being should be 
whether I ought, as a gentleman, to plead guilty or|so thoroughly artificial ? When she first accosted me, 
innocent to so terrible a charge. But, pray oblige! with her endearing manner, and her beautiful counte- 
me by first acquainting me what is your foundation| nance beaming with seeming cordiality and sincerity, 
for it?” ‘again for a moment she duped me; and I credulously 

“Ah! that is a secret—but in the plenitude of my| imagined that she rea/ly experienced the interest and 
generosity I will reveal it to you. Allow me, then,/the affection which her tone and her features so ad- 
in my turn to interrogate you. What was that object|mirably assumed. But never again shal! she cajole 
which some few minutes ago you held in your hand,|me into a betrayal of my tenderness; for, indepen- 
and were kissing ?”’ |dently on all feelings of wounded pride and disap- 

At this seemingly very innocent question, mirabile| pointed hope, how do L know but that, with a erea- 
dietu, the clear brown cheek of the stoical man of ture so volatile and wayward as she is, I may not, by 
fashion, which, perhaps, during his whole existence,|a systematic and unvarying manifestation of indiffer- 
had never before changed its hae, became suddenly |ence, at Jast pique her into a real and permanent at- 
converted into a vivid crimson! tachment.” 

Byron was indeed thoroughly confused—discon-| In the meantime, deep within the recesses of her 
certed—angry. He was vexed and mortified by the) own chamber, was again immured the forlorn and self- 
consciousness of his own discomposure ; and still) communing Matilda. 
more by this detection of his sentiments—this unce-| “Thus, then,” she thought, ‘are all my fears re- 
remonious plander of the most cherished secret of his|alised! thus, then, are all my dreams of happiness 
heart. While, however, he was meditating, and en-/eternally annihilated! He to whom I have surrender- 
deavouring to give words to some evasive reply, Lady|ed my best and fondest affections, is selfish, froward, 
Matilda suddenly exclaimed, with an expression ofjand heartless! God in heaven help me! for such is 
arch simplicity. my wretched destiny—or rather, so weak, so sor- 

** May I beseech that you will be good enough to|ry, so degraded a thing am I—that I feel that I 
inform me what is that beautifully coloured object ?”’| shall ever fondly love him who disregards, if he does 

And, as she spoke, she pointed to that portion of not contemn me! Oh, how insidiously did he steal 
the male attire which lies about the region of the|into my heart! and now that, like a traitor, he has 
heart; and in the recesses of which conspicuously} gained it, he diseards the mask, and recklessly and 
appeared a rose. | disdainfully shows how little he is deserving of that 

* Oh, this!’ exclaimed the baffled Mr. Byron, prize which I, poor credulous fool ! was only too wil- 
more confused and splenetic than ever, as he mecli-|ling to yield. But he shall not triumph—if I cannot 
nically withdrew his treasure from the place which| remedy, I can at least conceal, my weakness; and 
had betrayed it: “1 am sure, I know not how it! my actions for the future shall intimate that I am as 
could have got there—it 7s a rose, a faded one; and,”’| regardless of him, as he is of me.”’ 
he added, with a sudden recovery of all his self-pos-| ‘These were the resolutions of the two flirts, and to 
session, and a glance of malicious significance, at|them, they adhered for some time; as people, untfor- 
Lady Matilda, * not worth my preservation.” |tunately are generally more consistent in ill, than in 


As he thus retorted, contemptuously he cast the| good. 
flower from him, among a little wilderness of ever-| But in vain, Byron addressed himself most cssido- 


greens which skirted their path. jously to Lady Harriet Gordon, one of their new 
Lady Malilda only too well remembered who had|visiters; and in vain, Lady Matilda flirted most vehe- 
previously applied those very words to that very rose;|mently with the Duke of Lancashire, the eyes of the 
and her wounded spirit spoke eloquently in the faint/two impostors often involuntary met, and they stood 
blush which suffused her features. But, in another| consciously mutually detected. ‘These moments how- 
instant, the crimson shade deparied, and an unnatural!ever, of renewed confidence, were rare, and only of 
palour supplied its place. She uttered not another) too brief duration. 
word; Byron made not an effort to propitiate her;| Mrs. Colquhoun, as may easily be conceived, was 
and they proceeded in silence until they arrived at! fora time, in a state of positive desperation, at this 
the termination of their path: when she coldly and |altered aspect of affairs; for, prompted by her roling 
formally begged that she might not interrupt his! passion, her quick eye soon enabled her to ascertain 
walk, as she invended to return to the mansion. Her|that Byron and Lady Matilda were no longer upon 
lover made no reply; but stiffly bowed; and she|their former terms of concord, At first, she dreaded 
withdrew. He watched her, however, intently as|that their mutual estrangement might ultimately lead 
she receded ; but no * fond, lingering look’ did she to a rupture; and there was not an effort which she 
cast behind. Their first, but not their /ast, rapture | did not make to reconcile them. But when she found 
had occurred between them. |that, even in their most splenetic moments, no idea of 
As soon as she had completely disappeared, Byron| breaking off the marriage ever entered into the head 
slowly and carefully retraced his path; anxiously|of either, she very tranquilly allowed events to pro- 
casting scrutinising glances on each side of him, as ceed in their present course. 
he proceeded, At length, he arrived at the spot which} The party at Vernon Cliff separated; and the afh- 
he had well marked, and quickly discovered his lost| anced couple, among others, went to London. It had 





treasure. Eagerly he clutched the rose, which but a|been previously settled that they should be united in 























the early portion of the spring. During the two in- 
tervening months they continued to associate upon 
their recent terms ;-there was no revival of their former 
amity ; it seemed to have vanished for ever. 

But why then not separate? Why plunge madly 
into a union in which there appeared not the least 
prospect of happiness? I know not. Perhaps, their 
vanity interposed. All the world had heard of their 
betrothment; and consequently perhaps, both equally 
feared that all the world might say of each that his or 
her particular self had subsequently been repudiated 
by the other. Or, perhaps their dormant affections 
was still superior both to their present unnatural state 
of estrangement, and to their apprehensions of future 
discords. I repeat, I know not. In either case. 
their conduct was rash and foolish. But one must 
not attempt to analyze, or explain the dissensions of 
lovers, or measure them by the rules of reason, ar 
even by those of the very commonest common sense ; 
for if we did, we should only too often be most dis- 
courteously tempted to pronounce that the performers 
in them are more frequently asinine, than rational. 
The self-delusions and obliquities of passion may be 
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proper to oppose his vefo; and tenfold were the alter- 
cations which consequently ensued. 

They had existed in this state of connubial infeli- 
city for more than a twelvemonth, when their final 
quarrel] occurred. Harsher and more reproachful lan- 
guage had been interchanged in the progress of their 
mutual exasperation, than had ever been previously 
uttered by either. At last, their dissension arrived at 
such a height that it was ouly terminaied by Byron 
quitting the room, solemnly protesting that he would 
never again return to a house in which he had ex- 
perienced so much misery. Uatil his aepemnes, anger 
was the predominant passion which Lady Matilda 
had manifested. But as soon as the door had closed 
upon his retreating ferm, she burst into tears. 

* And is it come to this!” she exclaimed: ** That 
I should live to hear Aim say to me that we must sepa- 
rate! Yet, for this result 1 believe I ought to re- 
proach myself, far more than him. Still, ] sometimes 
fondly fancy that we are mutually beloved: at least, 
God only knows how truly my heart is devoted to him. 
That we misunderstand each other, my conscience 
often assures me; but the Aadit of quarreling, and of 


considered to be a most dangerously democratic in- division, has heen so long commenced and matured, 


fluence ; for, with an even more than American in- 


sanity for equalisation, they remorselessly reduce the | "ated ! 


intellectual autocrat, to the level of mental bondage. 

However, in the present instance, a word may be 
offered in defence of the course of my hero and hero- 
ine ; for, in the inmost breast of either, existed a latent 
and crimiuating consciousness ; which, in spite of all 
self-advocacy and sophistry, convicted each of having 
often wronged the other. The natural result of this 
severe self-upbraiding was, an involuntarily mitigated 
condemnation of the conduct of the other. 
sequently, both may have entertained, in spite of all 
their petty piques and caprices, such an opinion of 
each other’s character, as to justify a probability of 
their future happiness. 


They were married. And Mrs. Colquhoun was 


that Heaven alone can tell how it is ever to be termi- 
No longer do I look to the future with hope. 
Hope ! the sentiment is up-rooted from my nature. I 
believe he is right—I believe he would be happier if 
I were divided from him—at least, for a time. Poor, 


dear Fitz-Roy! your peevish wife shall not be a bar 


to your entrance to your own house. It is but ex- 


ecating now the plan which I have so long meditated, 
and to which, sooner or later, I feel I shall be com- 


pelled to resort. Yes, this very day, this very hour, 


Con-| Will I repair to my father’s, and reside with him, 


until my absence shall have restored to us both, our 
former feelings. God, who sees into my heart, knows, 
that not from my own unhappiness, but from the con- 


sciousness of fis, 1 derive the fortitude to undergo 
this temporary misery !” 


In this resolution, she immediately ordered her car- 


present at the ceremonial, and at the nuptial dejeuner, riage; and then repaired to her chamber, to make the 


Weeks, months elapsed, but neither time nor matri-| necessary arrangements. 
If ever|completed ; and she prepared to depart. But in this 
reach phrase, fausse position, was thoroughly ap-|intention, she had no sooner opened the door of her 
Loving each apartment, than a strange and confused murmur struck 


req increased their mutual understanding. 
the 
plicable to a position, it was to theirs. 


other most dearly, yet was each, in the avenging con- sadly upon her ear. 


In a brief while, they were 


She gazed inquiringly at her 


sciousness of past deceptions and levities, eternally| attendant; and her attendant responded by a look of 
tormented by the apprehension of the indifference of expressive surprise. But neither of them spoke; for 


the other, 


‘hey had eyes, but they could not see ;/there was something in the nature of the disturbance 
they had ears, but they could not understand. Dearly,|which riveted their attention to it alone. 


Lady Ma- 


then, did they atone for their former frailties ! Though | tilda descended, with some anxiety, a few of the stairs ; 
they could not always be so obstinately blind as not)while the sounds of many steps, and many muffled 
to obtain occasional glimpses of the truth, yet they! voices, evidently approached. She listened intently. 
may be said to have lived in an almost ceaseless feat| There was a noise, and a bustle; but there was a 


of their matual insincerity. 


solemn stillness in them, which at last succeeded in 


Time progressed ; and with it, the increase of their|awaking in her a profound, heen still a vague alarm. 
° 


dissensions. Who, at one period, could have con-| Rapidly she then again descende 


until she met, borne 


jectured that Byron should ever have been compelled|by four men, on a rude litter, the body of her husband, 
to resort to Tattersall’s, or to seek a refuge in his|disfigured by blood and mire! 


clubs, from the domestic bickerings with Lady Matilda 


Senselessly, on the hard stone, withont a groan, or 


Morden? Yet such was the course which he was/a sound, instantly sank the anhappy Matilda. 


driven, or believed himself driven, to adopt ; and this 


-When she recovered, she found herself in her own 


desertion only conduced to increased dissatisfaction.| room, extended on her own bed, and attended by her 


In retaliation, Lady Matilda resumed, as a wife, with|own domestics and a physician. 
ented zest, those habits of flirtation|looked wildly around ; but in the next, the recollection 


seemingly an au 


For a moment, she 


which had rendered her so notorious as a maiden.|of the horrible incident she had just witnessed, returned 
Bat to this condvet, Mr. Byron very naturally thought/to her, and she uttered the words, ‘* My hueband !” 
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The physician first attempted to impress upon her the 
necessity of tranquillity, and then to address to her 
phrases of ambiguous consolation. But, arising sud- 
denly, and gazing sternly on the humane equivocator, 
with a masculine vehemence, which no human being 
could once have supposed this feminine being to have 
possessed, she almost insanely demanded to be ac- 
quainted with the worst. 

In the conviction that any farther opposition or at- 
tempt at delusion would only be productive of evil, 
the physician acquainted her, that Byron had been run 
over by a cabriolet; had been much bruised, and his 
leg dangerously broken: but that he still lived, and | 
might recover. | 

No power could then prevent her from immediately 
repairing to the chamber of her husband. Oh, il 
fearfully did her heart reproach her, when her eyes 
encountered the piteous spectacle which there pre-| 





sented itself! He whom she had left in all the vigour |him. 
| 


of life and health, he, whom she now found that she 
adored, ay crushed and mutilated before her, a help- 
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fined them in the form of the most beautiful of flow- 
ers. On the interior of the envelope, were written 
these words: 

“The gift of Matilda Morden, now my beloved 
wife. May God ever protect and prosper her! and 
ultimately incite her to return the affection of her fond 
and true, yet most unhappy husband.” 

Back to the couch of Byron, with this packet, and 
this alone, tottered the forlorn and conscience-stricken 
wife; trembling beneath its light weight, as though 
she sustained an oppressive burthen. Before his 


leyes, she exhibited its contents; then, reposing her 


head on his breast, unrestrainedly abandoned herself 
to her grief, and again bedewed him with a torrent of 
the bitter tears of mingled affection and regret. 

From that day, a change occurred in Byron’s con- 
dition; and gradually he recovered his strength, until 
all his former health and vigour were restored to 


It were vain to attempt to depiet the joy of Lady 
Matilda Byron. The extent of it may be best inferred 


less, senseless object. And if aught could be found |from the description of the change which occurred in 


to increase the agony of such asight as this, it existed |her subsequent conduct; for she became, and has 
in the dreadful consciousness that she might regard |ever since remained, the truest, the fondest, and the 
herself as the cause of this terrible catastrophe; for,|most exemplary of wives. Her husband fully re- 
even in that moment of torture, she felt, that but for her sponds to her affections and to her virtues; and a 
peevish provocations, he might never have quitted his |happier or more united pair do not exist. 

home, and consequently have been still a hale and| And thus, did the Two Flirts suffer until they had 
happy man. But if this thought pained her then, what |expiated the crimes of their youth; for, harsh as the 


words may describe the remorse, the curse, that it 
afterwards became to her! 


assertion may appear to the thoughtless, and pomp- 
ously didactic as it may be deemed by the flippant, | 


1 will not loiter in the chamber of sickness, or wire-|do aver that, Flirtation is a crime. 
draw a painful description of the physical sufferings 
of the husband, or the moral anguish of the fond and 
contrite wife. The moments that followed his final 
restoration to his senses, poste hy yee touching. 
The agony which he had endured, and the peril in 
which he stood, had also purified him from the leaven 
of his petty infirmities ; the little frailties which were 
on the surface had been surmounted and replaced by 
the deeper and more solid qualities of his natare: and 
strong, fervent, and untinctured by alloy, was the 
affection which they then manifested. While her head | 
lay droopingly on his face, and their abundant tears | 
copiously mingled, they dislodged a heavy burthen | 
from their hearts, and expiated al! their matual follies. | 
Like those rivers which are called into existence by | 
some fierce terrestrial convulsion, their dormant and 
deeply latent virtues required a grave crisis to vale | 





From Heath's Book of Beauty. 
OH, I COME NOT TO UPBRAID THEE. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 





1. 

On, I come not to upbraid thee, 

Nor to woo thee am I here; 
Though in peril I would aid thee, 

h in sorrow I would cheer: 

Though ‘tis thou I'd snatch from danger, 

On its brink were thousands thrown; 
Yet the vow of some mere stranger 

1 would trust before thine own! 


II. 


It will be a source of wonder, 
When we part, I know it well :— 
Why our hearts were torn asunder 
Let thine own false accents tell : 
Thou may’st say I did deceive thee,— 
Unprovoked I did renounce ;— 
There are many will believe thee, 
E’en as I believed thee once ! 


Il. 


I would peril life to save thee ; 
For no other do I live; 

No—the love I freel gave thee, 
To no other can I give: 

And with me all love was over, 
When my first love proved a dream ; 

I have ceased to be thy lover, 

Love could not survive esteem. 





them into a permanent being. But the earthquake 
shock had occurred; a knell had sounded that had 
vibrated to their very souls; and they were morally | 
saved. 
For weeks, Byron languished on his bed of pain, | 
gradually growing more feeble. At last, the physi-| 
cians thought themselves bound to inform him that if! 
he had still any testamentary provisions to make, he} 
should immediately commence them. The unfortu-| 
nate man submissively received their decree; and | 
giving a key to his disconsolate wife, requested her| 
to repair to his library, thence to obtain certain neces- 
= documents, which he described to her. 

n the outside of almost all the papers was some 
brief indication of their contents. At last, however, 
she observed one, that was folded as a letter, but un- 
sealed, and without a superscription. She opened 
it; and discovered a small heap of rose-leaves, and 
the withered stem which had once sustained and con- 
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fully developed by this means at the age of sixteen, 
‘and admit that the faculties cannot only be developed, 
jbut the mind stored with a vast collection of useful 


A sensisce little book, written by a physician, ap- knowledge; what will be the state of the neglected 


peared lately in Glasgow, and was sent to us, entitled 
Hints to Mothers, 
tention than it deserves. Probably it is too cheap. 
It is not easy in our artificial society, to get above the 


It has, we think, received less at- 


|corporeal part, the casket which must contain this 
polished gem? Why, it will be yet in its infancy, 
imperfect in its form, and feeble for want of employ- 
ment; yea more—it will be the seat of disease, and 


prejudice which inseparably connects money price; wear the undoubted marks of premature decay. De- 
with real value. As a specimen of the work, and a, pend upon it, too much attention is paid to the culture 


useful article, we give the following remarks on the 
physical education of girls, It is entitled, by the 
author, 

RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CONSTITUTION. 

Compare the rosy-cheeked daughters of our farmers 
with the greater part of the accomplished, intellectual, 
delicate, and nervous misses of our large towns. 
What has occasioned the difference? Why, you will 
unkesitatingly answer, the manner in which they are 
brought up. And what have they gained by the man- 
ner in which they have been brought up! A tolerable 
knowledge of several of the fine arts, music and danc- 
ing, and a sufficiency of general learning, together 
with a refinement of manners, to fit them for inter- 
course with well-educated persons, or to appear in 
polished society. All this, I admit, is valuable ; but 
what have they lost? That alone which can make 
the above accomplishments a source of pleasure to 
themselves and others—perfect health. And cannot 
this last be preserved at the same time that the mind 
is cultivated ? Unquestionably it can; and it shall be 
my business to point out to you the means of accom- 
plishing both these objects. 

In the first place, females, from their earliest years, 
should be allowed those sports and amusements in 
the open air, so necessary to a proper developement 
of their bodies, and which are now confined entirely 
to boys. Instead of being constrained to walk de- 
murely, with measured steps, like so many matrons, 
they should be encouraged in running and romping at 
suitable times; and that the motions of their limbs 
may be unconstrained, their dress should be always 
loose and easy. For instance, until they are fourteen 
or fifleen years old, they should be allowed to play 
in the open air at least six hours every day, when the 
season and weather will permit. They should be 
allowed to run, leap, throw the ball, or play at battle- 
dore, as they please. All these exercises call the 
different muscles into action, strengthen the limbs, 
and impart a healthy tone to the different organs; 
the blood circulates freely, the nervous system is in- 
vigorated, and the redundant fluids are driven off by 
perspiration. ‘The most suitable dress is unquestion- 
ably that which is called Turkish, consisting of trou- 
sers and a short frock ; and the covering for the head 
should be light and cool; a straw hat answers the 
purpose very well. They should never be confined 
to their tasks to exceed six hours a-day, and I am 
confident they will learn more in that time, if pro- 
perly managed, than they will in twelve, without 
sufficient exercise. Make it your own case; can you 
spend even eight hours a-day in study, to any profit? 
I think not. ‘The mind becomes weary, and then no- 
thing is retained. How then can you suppose that 
the expanding faculties of children can be constantly 
exercised for that length of time to advantage? But 
admit that they can be profitably kept upon the stretch 
for twelve hours, and that the mental faculties can be 


of the minds of children, and too little to that of their 
' bodies. 


Do not misunderstand me, or suspect me of 
undervaluing the former, or of overrating the latter. 
Certainly the first can never make us happy in this 
world without the second, I mean, simply, that pa- 
rents are too fond of forcing genius at an early age, 
and thus ruining the health. Some pareuts feel mor- 
tified, if their little ones cannot read tolerably at six, 
and be well acquainted with grammar and geography 
atten; and they seem to forget entirely that even if 
all this be accomplished, there is no probability what- 
ever of their being a single step in advance, at the 
age of twenty-five, of those who have not learned to 
read before eight, or become acquainted with gram- 
mar and geography before twelve. I do not mention 
this as an argument against commencing their educa- 
tion in infancy; far from it; for the intellect is im- 
proved and developed by exercise, as I have already 
said, like the body. I only wish to show that neither 
should be neglected, and that the perfect develope- 
ment of the one is not inconsistent with that of the 
other. ButI would go one step farther, inasmuch as 
all enjoyment in this life, and even the ful! force of 
the mind, depend upon the entire health of the body, 
it would be safer to direct the principal attention to 
the latter, till it has arrived at maturity, than to ran 
the risk of its being neglected in the cultivation of the 
former. The mind can be brought toa high pitch of 
excellence, even when the work is not commenced 
until the age of twenty ; but if the body be neglected 
until this period, it is not only incapable of acquiring 
its natural powers, but speedily suffers from dis- 
ease. 

It is a silly notion with some persons, that if little 
girls are allowed to run and play at the different 
games now principally confined to boys, they will 
necessarily become rude and boisterous; aud so health 
must be sacrificed to affected decorum. Far be it 
from me to wish to encourage customs or habits which 
would detract in the least from the gentle and amiable 
manners for which my fair countrywomen are deserv- 
edly celebrated. But I do insist upon it, that they 





may enjoy, if properly educated, a tolerable degree of 
Spartan health without losing female gentleness, or 
acquiring the masculine character of the Spartan fe- 
males. It will be recollected, that I wish to give 
them the healthful exercises of that hardy race with 
the mental refinement of the moderns. The Spartan 
women were accustomed, almost from infancy, to run, 
wrestle, throw the dart, and dance and sing. These 
invigorated their bodies; but then they were taught 
to perform these exercises half-naked, and in the pre- 
sence of the other sex, to which may doubtless be 
attributed their want of sensibility, and the mascu- 
line turn of mind which characterised them. ‘* Les 
filles de Sparte ne sont point élevées d’Athénes: on 
ne leur prescrit point de se tenir renfermée de filer le 





laine, de s’abstenir du vin et d’une nourriture trop 
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forte; mais on leur apprend a danser, 4 chanter, a 
latter entre elles, a courir légérement sur le sable, a 
lancer, avec force, le palet ou le javelot, a faire tous 
leurs exercises sans vaile et demi nues, en présence 
des Rois, des magistrats, et de tous les — sans 
en excepter meme les jeunes garcons.”—Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharsis. 

Constant exercise and amusement in the open air, 
then, may be set down as the first thing to be attend- 
ed to in the physical education of girls as well as 
boys, and whew they are confined to the house by in- 
clement weather, they should be allowed to enjoy 
their sports in a large airy apartment; and here I will 
remark, that there is no in-door exercise I can so 
strongly recommend as dancing, for it imparts at the 
same time strength to the body, and ease and grace- 
fulness to its movements; besides, as most children 
who are taught dancing are very fond of it, it encoura- 
ges cheerfulness and good humour, so conducive to 
their health, and I cannot conceive a more rational or 
delightful employment for a mother, when the weather 
confines her little ones within doors, than spending an 
hour or two each day at the piano, while they with 
happy countenances move around her in unison with 
the music. An hour or two may be well employed 
in this way, between breakfast and dinner, and the 
same time inthe evening. In order to derive the full 
benefit from this delightful exercise, so suitable for 
the spring time of our existence, it should be in a large 
Troom, with the windows open in mild weather, and 
in one without a fire in it in winter; for then your 
children will have fresh air, and not become im- 
moderately heated. 

Thus far have I spoken in general terms, but if I 
were to lay down definite rules, they would be iic 
following : Let your children rise at six in summer, 
and ateight in winter. Thisis what they are always 
inclined to do if left to themselves, and their habits 
are not vitiated. Let them be washed all over with 
a little soap and soft water. The water should be 
always of the temperature of the cistern or well from 
which it is taken. This will purify the surface, and 
is refreshing to the whole system in warm weather, 
and invigorating in cold. Let them amuse them- 
selves a little while before breakfast, especially in the 
open air in summer; but the breakfast must not be 
deferred too jong, as the appetite will become too 
keen, and they will eat more than they require. The 
breakfast should consist of milk, bread, and similar 
articles. Meats of all kinds, and coffee and tea they 
should never taste. Between breakfast and dinner 
three hours may be given to study, and the rest de- 
voted to active sports. ‘lhe dinner must not be at a 
fashionable hour, but from twelve to two o’clock; at 
all events it should not be so late as to allow them to 

texcessively hungry, and should be of the simplest 
etree all kinds of cooked vegetables, and a 
very moderate allowance of anima! food. In hot 
weather this last should be omitted altogether, and 
milk substituted in its place. After dinner, three 
hours may again be devoted to study, and the rest of 
the day to active amusements. The supper should be 
nothing more than bread and milk, rice and milk, 
and food of a similar description. They should not 
sit up too long after supper, but retire to bed as soon 
as they are sleepy. This will commonly be at an 
early hour, if they rise when they ought to do, for 
young persons require more sleep than those who have 


arrived at maturity. ‘They should never sleep on 
feathers in summer, or be too warmly covered at any 
time. A hair mattress is probably the best bed all the 
year round. Their sleeping apartment should not be 
confined, but airy, and every thing belonging to it 
should be kept in the neatest possible manner. These 
rules I would not only enforce while children are very 
small, but till they arrive at maturity. They are the 
means of promoting health at eighteen as well as 
at eight, and if properly followed ap, will seldom fail 
of success, 
e ~ o * 

Early rising is unquestionably conducive to mental 
as well ascorporeal vigour ; and it is the duty of every 
mother to teach her children the impropriety of in- 
dulging in sleep, when every other animal naturally 
obeys the summons to activity. 

To every school for girls | would have attached a 
large play-ground, where they should amuse them- 
selves as they please for five or six hours every day— 
six hours might be closely applied to their studies and 
needle-work, &e. They should rise early, and go to 
bed early, and their food should be of the simplest 
kind. 1am decidedly in favour of Calisthenics, but 
exercises of this sort should never be insisted on 
when they grow irksome. It is necessary that 
the exercises should be relished, as are the ordinary 
games, such as the ball, battle-dore, &c. or they will 
do comparatively but little good. When children are 
left to choose their own sports, they enjoy them most. 
It is very common for little girls who show any pre- 
cocity of talents, to be stimulated, by every induce- 
ment that can possibly be held out to them, to extra- 
ordinary application to their studies, and when they 
have a fondness for learning, their health is not un- 
frequently sacrificed by entirely neglecting the body 
for the embellishment of the mind. I have often wit- 
nessed the pride and satisfaction with which parents 
have spoken of the intellectual acquirements of a fa- 
vourite daughter, when at that moment her whole ap- 
pearance bespoke to the observing eye, a constitution 
seriously impaired by the unremitting labour those 
acquirements had cost her. 

a 1829, 1 was consulted respecting the health of 
Miss Fisher. She had from the age of six or seven, 
exhibited uncommon abilities for a child, and though 
one of a large family, was decidedly a favourite of 
her father, who was a man of highly respectable lite- 
rary attainments. Conscious, as she must have been 
at an early period, of his fondness, it seemed the 
greatest pleasure of her life to merit his approving 
smile; and, as nothing pleased him so much as her 
rapid progress in learning, she gave her whole soul 
to her studies with a devotedness truly astonishing. 
When eight years old, the quantity of poetry she had 
committed to memory, and rehearsed with a great 
deal of taste and expression, was almost incredible, 
and as she sat upon her father’s knee, repeating the 
sweet strains of Cowper, Hemans, and others, it was 
easy to see the mingled emotions of pleasure and pa- 
rental affection which they excited. 

I pass over several years with the bare mention of 
her uniform success in obtaining the first prizes at 
school, and come to a period that has a more immedi- 
ate bearing on our subject. Miss Fisher attained her 
ee year, was rather tall, but very spare and 
delicate: her complexion was fair, and her large blue 





veins were very apparent about her neck and arms; 
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her eye was animated and full of expression ; her| when its frail tenement was no longer worthy to retain 
voice in ordinary conversation was — soft and | it, it was gently released almost without a struggle or 
melodious, and the remarkable sweetness of her tem- | @ moan. ; ‘ 

t was perceptible at the first glance. Her person | Before closing my remarks on the education of fe- 
will not minutely describe—it would be dwelling too males, I will give you a case which has appeared to 
long upon the casket, when the gem it contains should me well calculated to show the pernicious effects of 
at once rivet the attention. misguided parental affection, and the power of nature 

Her mind was truly a gem of the first order, pos- in repairing in some measure the injury she has sus- 
sessing those native qualities which alone can give tained under certain circumstances. Such cases are 
intrinsic value, It had received all the improvement undoubtedly rare, for either the health is irreparably 
which the most unwearied labour could bestow upon destroyed by similar treatment during childhood, or 
it, or even a father’s heart could desire, and now shone else the condition of the individual prevents the ap- 
forth in all the perfectness of its splendour. Bat alas, plication of the ouly efficacious remedy. 
it was like the meteor’s blaze which appears fora mo-| Mrs. Robertson was born of very respectable pa- 
ment, and then vanishes for ever. Her father had in- | rents, both of whom were remarkably amiable, and 
deed gained a prodigy, but lust achild. Need I tel] she had the misfortune to be the oldest of several 
the sad sequel of her tale—it is what all have wit- children. Her mother was one of those anxious, 
nessed, and what may be told of thousands. A slight|timid women, always looking out for sickness and 
cough gave the first warning of the impending cala- accidents, and excessively alarmed at the most trifling 
mity, and her whole appearance exhibited, to the prac- indication of disease, or the least casualty. She early 
tised eye, a constitution ruined by neglect of exercise imbibed the idea that her first-born, Fanny, had an 
and incessant application to study; and the advances excessively delicate constitution, and would require 
of that relentless disease, consumption, were indeed all the care and assiduity that could poate be be- 
too visible ; but assuming all the mildness and gen- stowed upon her, to bring her to maturity. This pro- 
tleness of character for which its victim was remark- | bably arose in some measure from her being rather 
able, it seemed to take from her all fears of its certain smaller than most children, and from her having been 
consequences and final termination. Still her fondness occasionally visited by some of the complaints pecu- 
for those intellectual pursuits which had so much em- liar to infancy. . 
bellished the spiritual part, while its frail covering) If Fanny coughed or cried, or was disinclined to 
had been gradually fretted out, was unabated ; still ¢at, or was restless at night, her mother was sure she 
she cumael net ina bright vision that was ere long | was ill, and flew immediately to the medicine chest 
to be interrupted, and could with difficulty be induced for hive syrup, paregoric, or castor oil; und if the 
to pay any attention to her health. Why should she? child did not soon appear entirely well in spite of this 
She felt no pain, and she could discover in herself no dosing, the doctor was summoned forthwith. She 
indications of disease. A slight cold would account Was not allowed to breathe the fresh air, even in mild 
for her cough-—her appetite was as usual—her spirits weather, for fear of croup, and her stomach was kept 
were undiminished—and to convince her that a fatal 80 constantly disturbed by some of the aforesaid 
disease was already fastening upon her, was to con- remedies, that nothing like healthy digestion took 
vinee her against the evidence of her own senses. _ Place; flatulence, acidity, and colic pains were the 

Still, however, the destroyer was gaining ground, consequence, and these were invariably attributed to 
but so silently, so stealthily, that no alarm was ex- 4 naturally weak stomach, forbidding the use of any 
cited ; indeed, he seemed to fascinate the object of his thing but barley-water and arrow-root.. 
wiles as the serpent does the harmiess bird that itde-. In spite of all these hindrances she grew up, but 
coys to destruction, beguiling her with the mock roses WS in reality a very feeble girl. How could she be 
and lilies under which he lay concealed, till she should otherwise t But what is a little remarkable is, that 
yield unhesitatingly to his deadly embrace. \the mother so completely concentrated all her anxious 

Among all the diseases thet prey upon human life, | fears and unwearylog attention in this first object of 
none are so false and deceitful as consumption. It}a mother’s affections, that her other children, though 
singles out the fairest and most delicate part of the brought up with sufficient care, completely escaped 
creation for its victims, and alas! too often foils all|her pernicious officiousness, and were comparatively 
the exertions and ingenuity of man to arrest its pro-,robust. The mother concluded from their general 

8. Inflammations, fevers, and a host of other) health that they were blessed with good constitutions, 
maladies, attack us openly, and with a degree of bold. and required but little nursing; and as Fanay was 
ness that at once puts us on our guard ; but consump- the idol to whom all her sacrifices were offered, the 
tion is a concealed enemy, that silently and unsus- younger sisters were early taught to wait apon their 
pectedly gets possession of the citadel, and slowly elder, and being allowed to exercise, eat, drink, and 
carries on the work of destruction at the very seat of sleep something as nature dictated, they grew up 
life. healthy girls. 

But [ am wandering from my subject, and fain It is not a little surprising that with all this petting, 
would I leave the rest untold. Though short, it is confinement, and dosing, which commonly sours the 
full of melancholy—though the fate of thousands, it temper, poor Fanny should have been tolerably good- 
is not the less replete with painful interest; for who natured, not to say amiable; but she was one of the 
can behold one so young, so intellectual, and so lovely, aost kind-hearted, affectionate beings | ever saw ; and 
decked with false ruses as for her bridal, and calmly though her frame was very feeble, she was perfectly 
and unconcernedly descending step by step, to the free from any thing like disease. She was a living 
gloomy mansion, and not be moved? Suffice it to say, evidence of the extent to which nature will be some- 
no human efforts could delay the fatal moment, but|times thwarted in her purposes, though she is more 
her lovely spirit shone brightly to the very last, and frequently quick to avenge man’s mischievous inter- 
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ference in her works. Left to herself, she rarely fails 
to perfect what she has commenced, but, often inter- 
rupted, she indignantly casts her task from her, as 
unworthy of being eccomplished. 

At nineteen, Fanny was married to a man of excel- 
lent character, who did all a kind-hearted husband 
could do to make her happy. This, as will appear, 
was no easy matter, When I became their physician, 
which was at an early period of my practice, they had 
two children, and Fanny was almost constantly re- 
quiring my attendance. She was never in my opinion 


When consulted by her, the first question she ueu- 
ally put to me was—** Well, Doctor, is it possible for 
me ever to recover?” An assurance from me that she 
was not in a dangerous state, commonly produced the 
reply, **1 have always been so feeble that I am sure | 
cannot survive a great while; and it appears to me 
that every ill turn is more severe than that which pre- 
ceded it.” 

She would sometimes ask me with the greatest so- 
lemnity of manner, if I thought she would live many 
days; and I have not unfrequently found it very diffi- 


dangerously ill, but incessantly complaining. She) cult to maintain my gravity in answering her. 


was very thin, pale, and feeble ; and the least agita- 
tion brought on the most distressing nervous attacks, 


but I never could discover that she had any fixed | fidence. 


To have lightly treated her fears, would have been 
to wound her feelings, and irretrievably lose her con- 
Her menial sufferings were exceedingly 


malady. She was often shut up in her room for weeks | great; and knowing, as I did, that they depended upon 
together, with little or no appetite, sleepless nights,| the debility of the body, I had no disposition to ridi- 
and, altogether, in a most pitiable state of weakness. |cule them, or to think them undeserving my attention 
She thought she had at different times all the dis-|and sympathy. 











eases which * flesh is heir to,”’ except perhaps small- 
pox, yellow fever, hydrophobia, and a few others; 
and often, often believed herself at the very point of| 
death. 


It was melancholy thus to see a young female de- 
prived of health, and of almost every enjoyment of 
life, and dragging outa painful existence in conse- 


|quence of the misplaced cares of one of the best-dis- 


lt would be utterly impossible for me to enumerate posed mothers, and without any probability of her 
the different times 1 have been summoned to her, with| being essentially benefited by any prescriptions. 


an assurance on the part of the messenger that she 
would not be alive at my arrival unless | went with 
the greatest possible despatch. 


But at length a reverse of fortune, as most persons 
would call it, proved to be any thing but a reverse to 


But strange as it may | her, and did more than all the medicine that could be 


seem, in every instance, I found her a little relieved, | advised. 


though told that had I been a few moments sooner | 
should have thought her nearly in her last agonies. 


Her husband sustained some losses, and was com- 


pelled to seek a less expensive mode of living. He 


The fact was, her nervous system was 60 irritable, | sold his property for the benefit of his creditors, and 
that the veriest trifle agitated her, and then she would| with the trifle which remained to him, emigrated to 
work herself into the belief that her last moment had| America, where he purchased a piece of Jand, erected 





come. Iam convinced it was no affectation or decep- 
tion on her part, for nothing could be more foreign to 
her character than to practise either. Her sufferings| 





a log-house, into which he moved his family, and ap- 
plied himself to the task of clearing up a new farm. 


His wife saw the necessity of the change, and did 


were all real to her, for which reason I had patience|not murmur; bat it was hard for her to leave the 
with her, and did all I could to calm and relieve her;|neighbourhood of that affectionate mother to whom 
and her husband, good man, looked upon her in ex-|she thought she owed a debt of gratitude she could 
actly the same light that I did, and instead of exer-|never be able to cancel, but to whom, in fact, she 
cising any harshness, did every thing in his power to| owed all her sufferings. 


please her, for the least appearance of dissatisfaction 


To keep even a single servant now was out of the 


ae such pain to her sensitive mind, that he found it| question, and she was compelled by stern necessity, 
e 


st, as much as possible to avoid it. 


to make exertion which she had never before attempt- 


All my arguments failed to induce her to take regu-jed. The affairs of her little log-tenement were to be 


lar exercise abroad, a thing indeed that she never had 


managed by her, or not at al]; and I must do her the 


done; and though | strongly advised her not to drink |eredit to say, considering the life she had always 
tea, she found such temporary satisfaction from it, lived, and the extreme delicacy of her trame, she com- 
that she could not resolve to lay it aside. She told|menced her domestic labours with a degree of forti- 


me that she knew strong tea was poison to her, and 


tude that was really surprising. At first she could do 


that if sufficiently strong, it would render her for a|but little at a time, without lying down to rest her- 
time delirious, yet she insisted that weak tea was not|self; and many were the hours spent in tears, and 


hurtful to her, and furthermore, that she couid not live|dark bodings of the future. 


without it. 
This was odd reasoning : for according to this prin- 


Bot her health aud 
strength slowly improved, and though she now and 
then gave up and took to her bed, the state of her house 


ciple a poisonous substance may destroy life if taken|soon forced her from it, and after struggling on in this 


in a certain quantity, but habitually taken in minute 


way for nearly two years, she at length found herself 


doses, it is not only harmless but conducive to health.| sufficiently strong to conduct the concerns with con- 


Fanny was a fond mother, and whenever either of 


siderable ease; and her husband, discovering that her 


her children happened to be at all indisposed, her|exertions were doing her more good than all the doc- 


fears were immediately transferred from herself to 


tors, thought it most pradent not to ease her burdens, 


them, and she became really one of the most unhappy except by kind and encouraging language, and finally 


beings imaginable. 


She could neither eat, sieep, nor| saw her in the enjoyment of tolerable health, justly 


for a moment leave them, till she fancied they were|considering the loss of property and the hardships it 
better, and then, exhausted by her anxiety and exer- 
tions, she inevitably took to her bed, which she some- 
times could not leave again for weeks. 





had brought upon them, the greatest blessing he could 
have received. That bad health in this instance was 
entirely the effect of early habits, was fairly proved. 
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THE LAST 


From the Keepsake. 
THE YEW TREE. 


Taere is a Yew Tree stands on yonder mound, 
Ancient and awe-impressing is its solemn growth ; 
No herbage grows the mossless trunk around, 
No clinging tendril plights its wedded troth ; 
So stilly calm the sombre branches rest, 
So dark the gloom their shadow trails along, 
That e’en the raven, last of birds unblest, 
Ne’er croaks amid its boughs his boding song ; 
With sinewy convolution twists the stem 
In many a tortuous winding, like a brood 





Of venom’d adders, writhing round their dam 
In fierce convulsion, eager fur their food, 
That faintly flutters in her gory mouth.—Thus it stands, 

The work of ages—a trysting place for them 
That walk, at midnight, o’er the salt sea sands 

In fitful numbers. Its century growing stalk 
Puts forth a tempting fruit of honey’d juice, 

That hides a deadly core within its coral glues. 
Whene’er yon tree doth cross my lonely walk, 

My heart grows sick and dismal as its hues, 
So awfully it waves its boughs in each faint gust that blows. 





From the Keepsake. 
ENIGMA. 
I am hard and I’m soft, I am heavy and light, 
I am green and I'm red, I am black and I’m white ; 
On the ground I can run; on a dome I can stand ; 
I'm form’d in a furnace, I deck a king’s hand ; 
In a trap I've oft been, through the air I can rove, 
I’m seen at a siege, and all battles I love. 
At the Board of Green Cloth I am constantly found, 
And there always am driven to go round and round ; 
To many a fair I cause joy and delight— 
But, if matches were named, I should fill her with fright. 
To the peer I belong, and in courts I abide, 
And schoolboys to make me, for hours have tried ; 
All warmth will destroy, yet I’m without end, 
Though infants may hold me, yet to slaughter I tend ; 
I am under your feet, and you stand upon me— 
Yet in regions of space I am radiant and free. 





From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 
“ WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE ?” 
BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


Wauat's my thought like? 
Like a flower, 

Opening in the sunshine hour; 

Like a vase, spring flowers to hold ; 

Like a lamb within tne fold ; 

Like a lamp while oil is lent; 

Like a sweet accompaniment; 

Like a spring of dancing water; 

And I thought of thee, sweet daughter. 

Light of heaven, and dew of grace, 

Beautify thy heavenward face! 

Thy young mind God’s Spirit mould, 

Never-withering flowers to hold ! 

Lamb of Christ! let love and fear 

Keep thee to thy Shepherd near! 

Ne’er forget thy lamp to trim ; 

And the oil must come from Him. 

Let thy well-tuned temper chime, 

With thy daties’ tone and time; 

Like a spring thy mind and mood, 

Constant, pure, and doing good ; 

In thy heart Heaven’s living water— 

Meet to be thy mother’s daughter. 
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From the Christian Keepsake. 
THE LAST COMMAND. 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 


Go to the lands afar, 
Where the changeless winter reigns; 
Night hath her empire there, 
The night of deep despair; 
Go bid the morning stat 
Rise o’er those snowy plains. 


Go, love’s soft dew to shower 
On the far off southern isle; 
Though darkness hath her hour, 

Trust in a mightier power; 
Go bid the lily flower, 
And the rose of Sharon smile. 


Go where its glittering wave 
The spreading Ganges pours; 
No hidden power to save 
Those earth-born waters have; 
Oh, purer streamlets lave 
Zion’s thrice hallowed shores! 


Go where the western sea 
With the dim horizon blends; 
Go to the captive, free 
From earthly slavery ; 
To nobler liberty 
Your glorious mission tends. 


Go where o’er golden sands 
The streams of Afric glide; 

Bear to those distant lands 

The Saviour’s sweet commands, 

Firm, firm his promise stands, 
* Lo, 1 am by thy side.” 


Wide is the glorious field ; 
Throughout the world go forth, 
The Spirit’s sword to wield, 
To bear the Spirit’s shield ; 
Till every nation yield, 
And blessings crown the earth. 


Of old, as poets tell, 

When the east glowed with fire, 
Touched by the day-god’s spell, 
As from some holy cell, 

Soft did the music swell 
From Memnon’s mystic lyre. 


Oh! speed the rising rays 
Of the Sun of Righteousness ! 
So shall the glad earth raise 
A nobler song of praise, 
Touched by the light which plays 
From a holier world than this! 


Early and late still sow 
The seed which God hath given; 
Seek not reward below; 
The glorious flower shall blow 
Where cloudless summers glow ; 
The harvest is in heaven! 
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From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. | 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM SWAN, 
MISSIONARY IN SIBERIA, 


PuiLosopny, so vain elsewhere, 
Has now become * divine,” 

And Science wears Religion’s smile, 
‘That erst assailed her shrine. 


The battle-ship is freighted now 
With rich ripe fruits of peace, 

* Concord” the emblem on her prow, 
For wars are made to cease. 


The fort and castellated tower 
Are crambled down to dust; 

Or changed by art’s ingenious power, 
To dwellings of the just. 


Slavery now has ceased to wave 
Her whip bedew’d with blood, 

Nor finds the African a grave 
Beyond the western flood. 


The living raise their anthems high, 
And know their sins forgiven; 
And death becomes to them that die 

The open’d gate of heaven. 


From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
Free, yet in chains, the mountains stand, 


The valleys linkt ron through the land ; 
In fellowship the forests thrive, 


And streams from streams their strength derive. 


The cattle graze in flocks and herds, 
In choirs and concerts sing the birds, 
Insects by millions ply the wing, 

And flowers in peaceful armies spring. 


All nature is society, 

All nature’s voices harmony, 

All colours blend to form pure light; 
—Whiy then should Christians not unite! 


Thus to the Father ys the Son, 
“One may they be as We are One, 
That I in them and Thou in Me, 
They one with Us may ever be.” 


Children of God, “ combine your bands, 
Brethren in Christ,” join hearts and hands, 
And pray,—for so the Father will’d,— 
That the Son’s prayer may be fulfill’d :— 


Fulfilled in you,—fulfilled in all, 
That on the name of Jesus call, 
And every covenant of love 
Ye bind on earth, be bound above. 
James Montoomery. 


From Heath's Book of Beauty. 
STANZAS. 


BY MRS. FAIRLIE. 


Tuoven fair and bright may be the land 
Where thou would’st welcome me, 

I cannot leave my native strand— 
I cannot cross the sea. 


’Tis true, the dear ones Heaven hath left 
Would still be nigh to cheer; 

But of three babes I was bereft, 
And they lie buried here.* 


Seest thou that dark, funereal tree, 
It marks their narrow bed: 

Ah, no! for stranger land or lea, 
I'll not forsake my dead! 





From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual 


“WHO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 


Wauen, courting slamber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad cares cumber 

My wearied mind ; 
Thia thought shall cheer me, 
That Thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 

Is still inclined. 


My soul Thou keepest, 

Who never sleepest. 

*Mid gloom the deepest, 
There’s light above. 

Thine eyes behold me; 

Thine arms enfold me; 

Thy word has told me 
That God is love. Cc. 


From Heath's Book of Beauty. 
MIDNIGHT. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


At midnight’s solemn hour, when, hushed in sleep, 
They who have laboured, or have sorrowed, lie, 
Learning from Slumber how ‘tis sweet to die, 

I love my vigils of the heart to keep; 

For then fond Memory doth unroll her page, 

Which in the garish, noisy day was sealed. 

Then comes Reflection with her whispers sage, 

And precepts of mild wisdom are revealed. 

Sweet voices—silent now on earth—once more 

Bless my charmed ear. Sweet smiles around me play, 
Tho’ they who wore them, long have sought that shore 

Where I shall meet them—(hasten, blessed day !) 

To tell how dull was life, where they were not, 
And that they never—never were forgot ! 





* The literal answer of an Irish servant, on being offer. 





ed an advantageous situation in America. 











